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International Labour Legislation in the 
Light of Economic Theory 


by 
Herbert Ferts 


Professor of Economics, University of Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


The subject of Professor Feis’s article is given an especial interest 
by its close connection with the question whether the regulation of 
labour conditions by international action is either legitimate or de- 
sirable. In recent years comment has often turned on the apparent 
contradiction between the object of such regulation and the conclusions 
of the “ classical” economic theory. If, as the current economic 
doctrine teaches, the standard of living in any country depends wpon 
a series of influences which are essentially national in origin, is 
there in fact any reason to suppose that the conditions of life and 
labour of the working classes can be improved by some form of joint 
international action ? Is there any possible way of reconciling the 
two conflicting points of view — the one holding that international 
competition is the essential lever for raising each country to its highest 
level of prosperity, the other that international competition depresses 
labour conditions and creates hardships which can only be remedied 
by international action ? 

In trying to answer these questions the author examines, in the 
light of the classical theory, the intrinsic value and possible effects 
of the principles laid down in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. 
The analysis is marked by freedom from preconceived ideas and 
dogmatism in any form ; the comparison of the two seemingly contra- 
dictory opinions provides an opportunity for a kind of stock-taking 
of the whole question, covering all its aspects and its nearer and re- 
moter forms. The result is neither a defence nor a criticism, and still 
less a system ; it is simply the outcome of the reflections of an impar- 
tial economist on the numerous questions which have presented them- 
selves for solution. The aim of the article is not so much to reach 
a clear and decisive conclusion as to show the complexity of the prob- 
lem and stimulate the reader to devote further thought to it himself. 
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HE economic theories presented in the “classical” texts 

explain that the workers of different countries receive very 
different wage returns in some countries from those in others, 
and that the conditions in which they work and live also vary 
greatly. The existence of these differences of income and condition 
emphasised in these texts is undisputed. It is also a part of the 
generally accepted body of economic theory that the conditions 
of the work and life of the wage earners in any country depend 
primarily upon the real income of the country ; that even making 
allowances for possible variations in the sharing out of the product 
within any country, hours of work will be long, wages low, and 
the conditions burdensome if the total real income of the country 
is low in relation to the number of inhabitants, and that the oppos- 
ite conditions will prevail when the economic effort of the country 
is more effective. In short, economic theory presents and strives 
to account for a great contrast in the economic lot of the workers 
of different countries, and regards this contrast as in the main 
ineradicable. 

The movement to improve conditions of labour on an inter- 
national scale by international action appears in some respects 
to run counter to these conclusions. That movement, as represent- 
ed by the work of the International Labour Organisation, is engaged 
in an effort to stimulate national action, in accord with international 
agreements, towards the achievement of a universal minimum 
standard of satisfactory labour conditions. Or, as stated differently 
by the Director of the International Labour Office : 


The new feature introduced by the Peace Treaties consists in the 
fact that equitable labour conditions established by national law or 
adopted by means of International Conventions are henceforward to 
constitute an inevitable condition and a natural necessity with which 
industrial employers must reckon in the same way as they reckon with 
geographical factors. 


This purpose of creating a minimum world-wide standard of 
satisfactory labour conditions inspires the work of the Organisa- 
tion. It is implied in the Preamble to the constitution of the 
Organisation, and certainly both employers and trade unionists 
in the countries where labour conditions are better than elsewhere 
customarily hold the view that substantial uniformity or equality 
of conditions forms the only just terms of international competition, 
and seek to create that uniformity by international action. 
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This paper is written to examine a set of closely connected 
questions : (1) whether this difference of doctrine between widely 
accepted economic theory and the effort to regulate labour condi- 
tions by international action is a real or only superficial difference ; 
(2) to explain how such difference as may be real has arisen ; 
(3) to examine in the light of both sets of doctrines the possible 
economic gains and losses which may result from such action ; 
(4) to indicate the problem by which countries possessing different 
conditions of labour are faced by projects of international labour 
regulation, and the benefits and losses they must calculate ; (5) to 
analyse briefly the efforts of the International Labour Organisation 
to take into account the possible losses and difficulties that might 
arise from its action, and still to carry out its main purposes. 

These purposes require first of all a brief restatement and 
reconsideration of certain relevant economic doctrines which bear 
upon the problem raised by international action for the purpose 
of improving labour conditions. The restatement will be brief, 
and run in accordance with the system of assumptions and ideas 
as presented, say, in the books of Alfred Marshall (and to be under- 
stood, therefore, as presented by him, as only an introduction to 
the complex actuality of contemporary society). It is limited to 
those points of economic theory which present themselves only 
when international action is under consideration, as apart from 
those which present themselves when the contemplated action 
is only on a national scale. Thus, for example, it does not touch 
the controversies bearing upon the value of legislation as a means 
of regulating labour conditions ; for these arise whether action is 
on a national or an international scale. 

The established economic doctrine holds that the productive 
activities of the people of each country are, under conditions 
of economic freedom, devoted to those industries and occupations 
which will yield the largest volume of valuable goods and services. 
This conclusion is expounded by its authors only as a rough 
approximation to the truth, and should not be taken as a defence 
of complete laisser faire. A grave modification arising out of the 
inequality of wealth and income in each country is always admitted, 
as well as many other qualifications arising out of special circum- 
stances. But the main argument remains, and is, for one thing, 
the centre of the free trade position ; advocates of economic regula- 
tion have to prove that regulation is necessary to overcome some 
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obstacle to effective production, or that some important non- 
economic end must be served, as, for example, when a country 
subsidises its merchant marine. 

This economic theory can be explained simply. There is a 
strong tendency for those who direct industry, who have land and 
capital, and employ labour, to use them in the ways which promise 
the greatest return. Further, in any particular use of these means 
of production two forms of competition must be met — internal 
and external. The internal competition is that of different indus- 
tries and enterprises seeking the use of the limited supplies of land, 
labour, and capital. The highest bid for each tends generally 
to prevail, and the highest bid, the doctrine runs, comes from 
those who can employ the desired means of production in direc- 
tions yielding the largest volume of valuable goods and services. 
External competition tends to extend the same effect further. 
As a result of this competition, in the absence of tariffs and othe: 
obstacles, the economic energies of each country are used in those 
industries which are carried on with the “ greatest comparative 
advantage ” as compared with the same industries in other coun- 
tries. Such goods (and, to a much lesser extent, services) as can 
be procured more cheaply abroad than at home are imported, and 
paid for by exports requiring smaller outlay than the goods pro- 
cured. Hence it is concluded that international competition, by 
leading to international specialisation, increases the real income 
of all peoples. This is the result indicated by general economic 
analysis ; it will therefore have to be enquired at a later point 
why the opposite opinion is so strongly held — the opinion that 
international competition is injurious to the economic life of a 
country and depresses labour conditions, and therefore creates 
a need for international regulation of these conditions. 

How great the total volume of valuable goods and services 
secured by the inhabitants of any country may be in relation to 
the number of inhabitants, the same body of economic doctrine 
goes on to explain, depends on many things. Chief among these 
are the natural resources of the country, its supply of capital, and 
the human energies, talents, organisation, and technique possessed 
and used in production. The volume of production and standard 
of living in any country depend upon the mingled effects of all 
these influences. The part played by any one cause or circumstance 
is always impossible to measure. Who can tell, for example, 
whether the high level of production and real incomes in the 
United States arises most from its varied, rich, and accessible 
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natural resources, its immense domestic market, the mastery of 
machine technique, or the hopefulness, boldness, and energy 
common among American workmen and business men, to mention 
only a few of the contributory causes? Since this is so, any explana- 
tion and judgement of the causes of the actual difference of pro- 
ductive effectiveness between different countries must be tentative 
and incomplete, and vary from instance to instance. Among 
these causes of difference a line is commonly drawn between those 
arising out of natural and physical conditions and those connected 
with human character, habits, and abilities. The significance of 
this line of division has been changed by the constant increase 
in human knowledge and changes in industrial technique. It 
is natural to believe that differences of productive effectiveness 
traceable to variations in human qualities, habits, and knowledge 
can be modified more easily and quickly than those due to varia- 
tions in natural resources. Yet that has become by no means 
certain in many cases and instances. Both sets of causes are com- 
plex and infinite in variety. Some are immutable, some may 
be modified with relative ease. Correct and confident judgement 
in any case requires more knowledge and acumen than most men 
have; hence the constant conflict of opinion and prescription. 
Efforts to improve industrial conditions in any country are always 
at work. In view of the constant growth of population the struggle 
is one of life and death. 

The difference in the productive effectiveness attained in 
different countries (I am still summarising the “ classical ” eco- 
nomic doctrines) is the primary cause of the contrasts in the condi- 
tions of life and labour of the wage earners in these countries, and 
is indeed, ordinarily measured by these contrasts. The relation 
between production and standards of living and work is evident 
and important. But it is not fixed or automatic ; it is impossible 
to tell, within Jimits which may differ from time to time and from 
country to country, just what standard of working-class living 
can be attained under any given state of productive effectiveness. 
The question of what set of labour conditions may be maintained 
within any country is therefore always a matter of some difficulty 
to determine, and can only be settled by a course of bargaining 
and experiment. The process of sharing out the product of indus- 
try in every country always involves such bargaining and experi- 
ment, and sometimes industrial conflicts. The custom and moral- 
ity of our industrial system leaves it open to each individual 
or group to secure as great a return in the form of conditions 
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or income as their position in the work of production and their 
bargaining strength make possible. In each country, whether 
economic effort results in the making of many goods or few, 
whether the goods be rice grains or electrical refrigerators, all 
groups carry on a continuous effort to maintain or improve their 
income and conditions. The assertions and demands which are 
the most highly organised and dramatic are those of the industrial 
workers, whose effort in most countries has developed into broad 
political and economic programmes designed to modify economic 
institutions and practices. The state, when it intervenes to regu- 
late labour conditions, thus steps into an involved situation in 
which it is impossible to tell just what conditions may be supported 
by its industry, and can only hope to make a roughly correct judge- 
ment of the possibilities. 

So much by way of restatement of the general conclusions of 
economic theory concerning the use and distribution of the eco- 
nomic energies of each country, and of the matters which determine 
existing conditions and standards. It is, of course, incomplete, 
and gives no attention to the numberless shades of difference 
ef opinion on many of the points considered. Still it may serve 
as a restatement of “ classical ” economic doctrine upon the salient 
points of the economic situation in the midst of which the effort 
is being made to improve conditions of labour throughout the 
world by international action. 












it 





Joint international action for the improvement of labour con 
ditions is being carried on by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. This institution was created by the Treaty of Versailles 
and its. constitution is contained in Part XIII of that Treaty. 
The first section of the Preamble indicates the reasons for its 


creation : 












Whereas the League of Nations has for its object the establishment 
of universal peace, and such a peace can be established only if it is based 
upon social justice ; 

And whereas conditions of labour exist involving such injustice, 
hardship and s rivation to large numbers of people as to produce unrest 
so great that the peace and harmony of the world are imperilled ; and an 
improvement of these conditions is urgently required : as, for example, 

the regulation of the hours of work, including the establishment 
of a maximum working day and week, the regulation of the labour supply, 
the prevention of enaiialeseneal, the provision of an adequate living 
wage, the protection of the worker against sickness, disease and injury 
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arising out of his employment, the protection of children, young persons 
and women, provisions for old age and injury, protection of the interests 
of the workers when employed incountries other than their own, recog- 
nition of the principle of teat of association, the organisation of 
vocational and technical education and other measures ; 

Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions 
of labour is an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to 
improve the conditions in their own countries ; 

The High Contracting Parties, moved by sentiments of justice and 
humanity as well as by the desire to secure the permanent peace of the 
world, agree to the following: . . . 


In pursuance of these purposes the International Labour 
Organisation has in the nine Sessions of the Conference of its 
Members brought into being 23 international Conventions and 
28 Recommendations. They deal with such subjects as the 
following : hours of labour, workmen’s compensation insurance, 
weekly rest in industry, minimum age of employment, etc. The 
process of ratification has been tardy but continuous : up to the 
present (1 March 1927) there have been 217 acts of ratification of 
the various Conventions by States Members, and wherever ratifica- 
tion has taken place national law has been brought into substantial 
conformity with the terms of the Convention ratified. In addition, 
even when ratification has not been given, conditions and laws 
have been changed in many countries in the direction of the terms 
of the Conventions through voluntary action or national legisla- 
tion. International consciousness and activity have grown up 
about these Conventions ; once the Conference comes to an agree- 
ment there arises pressure in each country, sometimes strong, 
sometimes weak, to meet its terms. 

In any one article it is wholly impossible to deal with all the 
economic questions raised by these Conventions. In fact, the 
terms of each single Convention bring up problems connected 
with its own subject. In addition there exists the basic question 
of the circumstances and the extent to which it is sound economic 
policy to deal with the matters mentioned in Part XIII of the 
Peace Treaty by means of legislation, as is intended in the Conven- 
tions. Leaving this basic question out of consideration, as well 
as the many particular ones suggested by the terms of each Con- 
vention, there is one connected set of questions of broad and 
general significance to which I wish to turn, to try and examine 
them in the light of the body of economic doctrine summarised 
in the preceding section. 

It may be observed in passing that the creation of a permanent 
institution to concern itself with labour conditions on an inter- 
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national scale was the product of experience which seemed to indicate 
its need, and not the product of theory. Those interested in the 
improvement of industrial conditions in various countries had 
more than once found that a desired change in labour conditions 
was hindered by the possibility that the same industry in some 
other country might secure a competitive advantage as a result 
of the change. This possibility is always present when the con- 
templated improvement involves a possible increase in production 
costs. The idea of resorting to joint international action is, 
therefore, natural in such contingencies. That is the train of 
thought which led to the creation of the International Labour 
Organisation. Its connection with the League of Nations lies 
in the fact that differences in conditions of labour have been in 
the past a source of international antagonism. We are familiar, 
for example, with the mingled fear and dislike invoked among 
the workmen of the United States and Europe by the bugaboo 
of the competition of the work of the Far East carried on under 
much poorer conditions. How often still, for further example, 
are the workmen of French, British, Italian, and German export 
industries contronted with each cther’s conditions as the chief 
reason why some desired improvement could not be attained. 
Such is the competitive experience which went to the making 
of Part XIII of the Peace Treaty. By the workman and often 
by the employer international competition is usually regarded 
as a force depressing his conditions. 

But the preceding economic reasoning indicates that this view 
cannot be accepted as an accurate and complete statement of the 
effects of international competition. The general analysis, on the 
contrary, tended to indicate that international competition and 
exchange was an important means of increasing the real income 
of the nations engaged in it; it emphasised the fact that inter- 
national competition tended to bring it about that the economic 
energies of each country were turned in the directions that would 
yield the greatest volume of valuable goods and services. The 
difficulties encountered by countries arising out of changes in the 
international competitive situation are regarded as only trans- 
itional, and incidental to the attainment of a new position of 
equilibrium by which all countries will benefit. That doctrine, 
when rigidly stated in the classical texts, further implies that the 
more advanced standards of the more productive countries cannot 
in the long run be affected deleteriously by the competition of 
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countries having lower standards — the standard of each resting 
upon the productive effectiveness of each competing country. 

Can these opinions be reconciled ? I believe so. The first 
view is that naturally entertained by particular groups of workers 
and employers as producers ; they see their jobs or their economic 
power often menaced by foreign competition. The second view 
is the natural one when thinking of the people of a country as 
consumers, to whom international competition and exchange bring 
goods and resources on better terms than if no such competition 
occurred, and thus increase their real income. In the classical 
doctrine it is this viewpoint which is maintained and put in the 
forefront. That classical analysis assumed, for the purposes of 
its enquiry, that the workmen and capital within a country could 
quickly change their occupation, quit an industry where foreign 
competitors were proving able to undersell, and enter another 
industry which possessed a greater comparative advantage — the 
whole benefiting by the change. The opposition to international 
competition, the desire to regulate by international action the labour 
conditfons in which it takes place, arises from facts and tendencies 
contrary to that assumption. It is dominated by the fact that 
within highly industrial countries the mobility of labour and capital 
— their capacity to shift themselves about from one industry to 
others under the pressure of competition — is slow, painful, and 
incomplete. Whole masses of men seem either unwilling or unable 
to shift their occupations in the older industrial countries in which 
few valuable natural resources remain unexploited. Only in 
countries undergoing rapid industrial expansion does a great 
shift in the employment of the means of production occur without 
serious difficulty. Despite all obstacles those influences which 
are recognised and summarised in the “ principle of greatest 
comparative advantages ” tend to assert themselves, but only 
slowly, overcoming the inertia of human beings, and bringing 
direct suffering in their courses. An example of all these diffi- 
culties, exceptional in intensity, is to be found in the coal industry 
in recent years. That vital industry has been characterised by 
overproduction since 1921; and the situation, instead of remedy- 
ing itself in accordance with the main anticipations of classical 
doctrine, has grown worse. There has been little shift of men or 
resources into other industries, but instead an intense international 
combat in which each nation has tried to hold its place by special 
means. 
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The British tried a subvention. The Dutch, who were losing a 
florin a ton, immediately exacted a subsidy from their Government. . . . 
In Germany, Belgium, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia the Governments 
lowered their freight rates or applied discriminating tariffs to foreign 
coal. Holland, Poland, and Spain have tried tax exemptions, export 
bounties, and state purchase at high figures’. 


Under these conditions, somewhat different from those con- 
templated by the main body of economic theory, and viewing 
the matter from the point of view of the workers as producers and 
receivers of pay for production, international competition — and 
particularly shifts in the terms of international competition — 
may be and often is a force which tends to lower real wages and 
depress the conditions of labour in particular industries over con- 
siderable periods of time. This result ultimately ceases. A 
shifting of men and resources from the depressed industries to 
other industries ultimately results. And all the while this inter- 
national competition may be of benefit to all consumers not affect 
ed by the depression. But under existing circumstances, with 
organised working men slow to move, with huge quantities of 
capital fixed in form, these international adjustments are slow 
and carry serious consequences, amounting at times to industrfal 
disorganisation, as in Great Britain in 1926. To those directly 
affected it appears, and with considerable truth, that their wages 
and conditions are governed not so much by the level of industrial 
effectiveness within the country, as by the fluctuations in the 
terms of international competition to which they are subject. 
Their loss — in its direct and indirect effects — seems to, and 
sometimes may actually, outweigh the consumer’s gain. 

The effects that may be produced in a period of unusual tension 
and tluctuation in industrial competition are exemplified by the 
course of wages in different British industries between 1914 and 
the end of 1925. An extract from the Report of the Committee 
on Industry and Trade* gives the rate of percentage increase of 
weekly time wages in two groups of industries — the first group 
directly subject to international competition, the second group 
largely protected from it. 





1 « A Survey of Coal Crisis Literature ", by Mack Eastman, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 5, May 1926, pp. 623-624. 
2 Survey of Industrial Relatione, pp. 88-91. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 
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PERCENTAGE INCREASE OF WEEKLY TIME WAGE RATES ON 
31 DECEMBER 1920 aNnD 30 JUNE 1925, AS COMPARED 
WITH AUGUST 1914 





Time wages per cent. of wages in 


Industry August 1914 





or 
occupation 31 December 1920 30 June 1925 





Exporting Industries 





Coal mining : 
Yorkshire 
South Wales 
Iron mining : 
Cleveland 
Cumberland 
Iron and steel smelting, rolling, etc.: 
North of England 
Scotland 
South Wales 
Pig iron manufacture : 
Cumberland 
Cleveland and Durham 
Engineering : 
Ironmoulders 
Labourers 
Shipbuilding : 
Platers 
Labourers 
Cotton industry 
Wool textile industry : 
Time workers 
Chemical manufacture : 
Labourers 
Boot and shoe manufacture : 
Men (heel building, etc.) 











Sheltered Industries 








Building : 
Carpenters 152 84 
Labourers 225 106 

Railway Service : 
Engine drivers 126-130 85-95 
Goods porters 215-247 126-153 

Tramways : 
Drivers 140 94 
Conductors 157 106 

Printing : 
Hand compositors 107 

Baking : 
Fore hands 88 
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The incidence of international competition since 1920 is appar- 
ent. The comment of the Committee on this question? is pertinent 
to our subject and in accordance with the general trend of the 


preceding analysis : 


The figures quoted tend to show not only that money rates of wages 
in the so-called “ sheltered ’’ employments exhibit a greater percentage 
increase since 1914 than in the exposed trades, but that the average 
levels of wages in many of those employments, both for skilled and for 
unskilled workers, are now materially higher than those generally 
prevailing in occupations which most nearly correspond to them in the 
more exposed trades. ... Broadly speaking, it may be said that no 
industrial occupation is wholly “ sheltered” in the sense that the 
remuneration appropriate to such occupation is in the long run indepen- 
dent of the world forces of supply and demand. Even if its products 
are not in direct competition with those of other countries, there are 
other channels, direct or indirect, through which competitive forces 
will make themselves felt .... But these levelling forces require 
a comparatively long period to produce their full effect, whereas in trades 
directly exposed to foreign competition the price at which the competing 
article will capture or fail to capture the market imposes immediate 
and obvious limits on the prices which can be charged and consequently 
on the resources available for wages and profits .... An exposed 
industry responds immediately to changes of economic conditions ; 
in the case of a “ sheltered ” industry there may be a “ lag”’ of months 


or even years between such changes and the eventual readjustment. . . . 
In ordinary times the difficulty is but a limited one, but in times of 
great and sudden changes of prices and conditions, . . . the want of pro- 
portion between the remuneration of the exposed and “ sheltered ” 
industries may be and has in fact been substantial. 


It is out of these circumstances that the support, theoretical 
and actual, comes for the regulation of international competition 
by international agreement upon labour conditions. Countries 
find that they cannot face the misery and disorganisation that 
arise from an unfavourable shift in their competitive position, 
and the organised workers strive to combat the worsening of their 
conditions. A measure of stability is sought by means of inter- 
national agreement. It may be argued with force that the coun- 
tries should, on the contrary, strive to encourage and aid mobility 
of their labour and capital within their boundaries. There can 
be no doubt that countries in which great mobility exists are better 
off. But the older industrial countries and the over-populated 
countries find this a counsel of perfection. For them it is virtually 
impossible to find fresh employment quickly for the tens or even 
hundreds of thousands of workers that may be engaged in a single 
industry. Besides, in most countries circumstances have com- 





1 Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
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pelled the enactment of unemployment insurance and other legis- 
lation which tends to lessen the shifting of workers, and brings 
a fresh problem to the budget when serious unemployment occurs. 

It is in these important differences of circumstance, prevailing 
rather than exceptional as far as post-war Europe is concerned, 
that a reconciliation with the classical economic theories must 
be sought. Under these conditions the gains and losses from 
unrestricted international competition are not so simply assessed ; 
and likewise the good and bad results of interfering with that 
competition by means of international labour agreements are not 
to be judged simply and solely in the light of the unqualified 
conclusion that “in the long run” unrestricted international 
competition leads to the production of the largest possible volume 
of valuable goods and services in each country. They are to be 
judged by weighing a more complex set of possible good and bad 
results. 

The prevention of misery and the avoidance of industrial 
disorganisation, which under existing conditions in many industrial 
countries would not bring its own quick end in accordance with 
the classical theory, are the economic ends sought in international 
action dealing with labour conditions. This effort thus becomes, 
in my interpretation, above all an effort to secure some measure 
of stability in relative labour conditions. Some economic loss 
may — nay, it can be said, will — result from this regulation of 
international competition. This loss may be in several directions : 
first, many consumers may have to pay somewhat more for cer- 
tain products; secondly, the workers and capitalists of certain 
countries where the general level of industrial effectiveness is low 
may find themselves unable to enter certain industries which they 
could carry on under unrestricted international competition and 
which would yield higher returns than some already in existence ; 
thirdly, the lack of freedom to revise standards may produce 
unemployment in some directions and countries, while avoiding 
it in others. These losses may be serious. But considering the 
present conditions of industry the gains may sometimes outweigh 
them — gains in the way of protection of the higher standards 
already obtained in some countries, in the partial stabilisation 
of the conditions of competition, in the creation of the necessity 
of finding new means of competitive effectiveness, in the possible 
avoidance of industrial strife. It is to be expected that the losses 
would be minimised by the anxiety of each country to guard 
its own interests before entering any international agreement. 
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The correctness of this opinion becomes more likely when it is 
reflected that in the absence of all international agreement it is 
possible for a temporary change in circumstances in any one 
country, say a temporary industrial depression, to affect seriously 
the standards in competing industries in other countries. The 
trade unions of each country, in particular, feel that the conditions 
which they have secured are always in danger of destruction even 
by the temporary difficulties experienced in other lands, even 
by the fluctuations in trade union strength abroad. Hence their 
firm support for international action and their tendency to dis- 
regard the economic losses they may suffer as consumers — and 
in some cases, if the terms of the Conventions do not fall within 
the productive capacity of their country, as producers. 

I wish to develop somewhat further the possible losses and 
gains — dangers and advantages — of international labour legis- 
lation. A number of possibilities, half in the realm of fact, half 
in the realm of policy, require consideration. First, it must be 
observed that if a country establishes a minimum standard of 
labour conditions as part of a joint agreement, it thereby becomes 
more difficult for any new industry to arise within that country 
merely because it happens that it can benefit by conditions of 
labour especially low even for that country. In other words, it 
may help to prevent “sweating”: it makes it more difficult 
for an industry to arise in a country merely because it can take 
advantage of the bargaining weakness of particular bodies of 
workers ; it stimulates the effort to employ the same labour more 
advantageously and with better methods of production. In the 
event, however, that no adequate alternative employment exists 
for the groups of workers affected, the result will be unemployment. 

The preceding line of thought may be carried a step further 
and applied to the competitive relations of different countries. 
If international agreements establishing minimum conditions of 
labour are ratified by those countries in which conditions are now 
very much poorer than in the more effective industrial countries, 
the result will be to prevent the further expansion of industry 
in these countries unless and until they can meet this standard. 
The countries where conditions are poorest have as yet relatively 
few industries competing in the international market. By inter- 
national action terms would be created for the possible future 
growth of competition with those countries where higher standards 
have already been achieved. That, in my opinion, is an advisable 
step for the world, although certain immediate economic losses 
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will result, and these losses might fall most heavily on those coun- 
tries in which conditions are already poorest. 

So much by way of estimating the differences of doctrine be- 
tween orthodox economic theorists and advocates of international 
labour legislation, as regards the effects of unregulated international 
competition. Another point of difference between the two schools 
lies in their difference of emphasis upon another set of possibilities. 
This set of possibilities is represented by the belief that joint 
action through a permanent organisation such as the Internati nal 
Labour Organisation, in the work of which governments, workers. 
and employers participate, might in itself do something to create 
the economic conditions making an improvement of labour condi- 
tions possible. There has been the hope that continued discussion 
and effort carried on through the International Labour Organisa- 
tion would sharpen the consciousness of labour conditions, arouse 
greater co-operative effort within each country to improve them, 
and, by improving industrial relations and encouraging thought 
and action, produce an increase of productive effectiveness within 
each country. The possibility cannot be weighed apart from the 
whole state of industrial relations and methods existing at any 
given time and place. Akin to this possibility is another which 
undoubtedly has figured in the thoughts of the labour supporters 
of international action. That is the possibility that the promotion 
of joint action by such a body as the annual Conference of the 
International Labour Organisation would give moral strength and 
prestige to the workers of each country in their effort to secure as 
large a share of the product of industry as possible; in other 
words, that joint action may be an aid to securing conditions really 
permitted by the general productivity of a country, but not 
established until forced by events. On this possibility, also, 
generalisation is of practically no value. The result may be 
economically sound or unsound according to circumstances. In 
one direction, however, it has considerable importance. Economic 
history tends to show that when the conditions of ‘labour within 
& country are extremely poor, they tend to perpetuate themselves. 
This may be traced to a number of causes — the force of tradition, 
the weak bargaining power of extremely poorly paid workers, 
the deterioration of strength and character, the tendency towards 
poor management of a cheap labour supply, the extent of family 
labour, and the high birth rate characteristic of poorly paid indus- 
trial wage-earning groups. Joint action seeking to create a world- 
wide minimum standard of conditions may act as a counter force 
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and be the beginning of an effort to overcome the self-perpetuating 
situation. This result is not by any means assured — but it is 
among the possibilities. The necessary increase in human effort 
and co-operation may or may not be forthcoming under compul- 
sion. The size of the population may or may not continue to grow 
at so rapid a rate compared with natural resources as to defeat 
all effort at improvement — huge masses seeking work at any 
price, and habitual economic misery such as exists in the Oriental 
countries. But international action is one of the few available 
means of stimulating the effort. The main body of economic 
theory does not contemplate it, does not recognise it as among 
the basic influences which may determine standards of work 
and living in the long run; on the other hand, it does not 
completely reject the possibility. 


IV 


Some further possible consequences of international labour 
legislation are revealed by considering the position in which coun- 
tries possessing at present different standards of labour conditions 


find themselves placed in the face of international action designed 
to establish a universal minimum standard. 

The position of countries in which the conditions of labour 
are already better than elsewhere is a simple one (at least as regards 
those particular questions in which this established superiority 
is clear and permanent). They anticipate a protection of their 
relative position in international competition. They should tend, 
furthermore, to become the promoters of an international interest 
— real or presumed. That international interest is based on a 
humane, semi-ethical judgement that there is a standard of work- 
ing conditions and welfare which is necessary in the modern 
world for the proper development of human character and satis- 
faction of basic human wants; it is defended by the conviction 
that wherever such a standard has been attained it should be 
protected, and that where it has not been attained it should be 
developed. This judgment as to international interest therefore 
holds that those countries which have attained higher standards 
should not be compelled to sacrifice them to a competition which 
is effective merely because it is based on very poorly paid labour 
working under very poor conditions — as has already been stated, 
this result could only be temporary, but nevertheless serious. 
It asserts that countries where standards are poor should carry 
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the burden of improving them before they enter into international 
competition, that industries and industrial activity should not be 
permitted to migrate to places where conditions are poorest. 
Naturally this reasoning tends to be congenial to trade union 
organisations throughout the world. 

In support of this judgement the parallel of national legislation, 
creating minimum standard conditions throughout the whole of 
a national territory, is often cited. But this parallel has little 
force. For within any one country there are neither customs 
barriers nor immigration restrictions, and there is a much freer 
movement of goods, capital, and labour than between countries. 
All parts of a country may therefore be required to meet a minimum 
standard with less fear of economic suffering or less chance of 
injustice than in the case of international action. And, on the 
contrary, the existence of tariff and immigration laws greatly 
weakens the moral argument for the international observance 
of minimum standards. It weakens the moral duty imposed 
upon the countries where conditions are poorest to meet some 
world standard since they enter into international competition. 
Our general reasoning indicates that these countries may some- 
times risk an economic loss to themselves if they do participate 
in joint action. On the other hand, such joint action may act 
as a moral, social, and technical spur to these countries, helping 
them to improve their conditions of labour. 

The difficulties facing those countries which, in order to parti- 
cipate in any joint effert, are called upon to modify their standards 
(as embodied in legislation) more than other countries, are apt 
to be genuine and serious. Great and permanent improvement 
of conditions must mainly rest upon an improvement of industrial 
effectiveness. The need of paying for purchases made abroad 
will constantly defeat the effort to improve labour conditions 
beyond the levels permitted by this industrial effectiveness — 
difficult as these may be to determine in theory. Obviously, the 
disposition and ability of each of these countries to undertake 
such changes will be determined largely by the economic fortunes 
of the country — by whether their workmen are fully employed, 
industry growing in effectiveness, industrial leadership energetic 
and progressive, or the contrary, trade unionism strong or weak. 
We have observed the numberless combinations of causes, human 
and physical, circumstantial or immutable, which account for 
the lowness of their existing standards. An improvement of these 
standards may sometimes be undertaken with relatively little 
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fear if the facts be correctly judged ; the economic position may 
be prepared for it or easily improved by determination and indus- 
try. At other times such countries may face well-nigh unconquer- 
able obstacles to the successful maintenance of higher standards, 
to the attempt to approach the better conditions prevailing in 
other countries ; any effort may be doomed to failure by causing 
unemployment, by non-observance of enacted legislation, by 
worsening the lot of some groups of wage earners in the effort 
to improve that of others. The economic limits are ever present 
and important ; a loss not only to these countries but to the coun- 
tries which sell to them will result from attempts to ignore them. 

It is not necessary to go over again the grounds on which the 
opinion is based that the effort to improve conditions should be 
made whenever a reasonable chance of successful achievement 
exists — the possibilities of making industry more effective or 
increasing the share of the product going to the workers without 
doing corresponding economic harm elsewhere. These are impor- 
tant possibilities in this rapidly changing, complex economic 
world, in which we are all conscious of the fact that our technical 
knowledge and human talent is enough to make production so 
much more effective than it is at present. Yet they are often 
only vague and frequently turn out to be visionary. Still, it is 
within the domain of these possibilities that the hopes of those 
lie who believe it possible gradually to create by international 
action a general minimum standard of conditions, good enough 
to satisfy to some extent the aspirations embodied in Part XIII 
of the Peace Treaty — even in countries where conditions are 
now poorest. The economic limitations are to be tested. Because 
of them the work of the International Labour Organisation must 
become an educative, conciliatory influence, adding to practical 
knowledge, moulding human attitudes and relations — if the 
Organisation hopes to make any progress in its aims. If it turns 
into a mechanical Convention-dragging agency it will be dead. 


V 


In the existence of economic obstacles, in fact, is to be found 
a great part of the explanation of some features of the agreements 
formulated by the International Labour Organisation up to the 
present. The States Members, even if their action is not made 
cautious by the caution of the employers, even if the will exists 
to participate in international action dealing with labour conditions, 
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must feel their way slowly about the economic difficulties they 
may face. Gathered together in conference the representatives 
of governments, workers, and employers of each country always 
find that they have numerous courses of action open to 
them, each course of action shading into the next by small degrees. 
The time of the Conference is spent chiefly in trying to decide 
which course of action shall be undertaken. It is possible to indi- 
cate only a few of the broader types of possibilities..The Confer- 
ence majority of two-thirds may endorse terms which represent 
conditions better than those prevailing even in the countries 
where economic effort is most effective — terms designed to satisfy 
social ideals at once ; if that is done it is very likely that the result- 
ing agreement will secure extremely few ratifications and have 
no effect. Or the terms embodied in the Draft Convention may 
represent some improvement over existing conditions in countries 
where they are poorest, but not mark any improvement in most 
countries ; in which case the process of ratification will probably 
move smoothly in most countries, but the conditions established 
still fall below the minimum expectations of the workers in the 
more industrially effective countries. Or the Conference may 
after many meetings contrive to find a compromise between these 
two types of agreement — a constant compromise of detail, which 
should mark, if put into force, some improvement of conditions 
in almost all countries, yet not be such as to exclude completely 
the ratifications of countries where existing conditions approach 
the poorer levels. Such is usually the course pursued.. Most 
of the draft agreements formulated by the Conference propose: 
some improvement of existing conditions in most countries, perhaps 
even in all countries — still, only a small improvement; most 
of them also, as we shall see, leave the way open for exceptions 
and hold over the hope of agreement upon many points where 
the difference of economic conditions in different countries proves 
too great an obstacle. These agreements are almost always’ 
opposed with determination by the employers’ representatives, 
and supported by the workers’ representatives as being much 
below their tvishes but the best immediately attainable. These 
opposed views find expression in opposite theories of the aims of 
the Conference. This process of compromise may be regarded 
as exploratory manceuvres carried on within the area of uncertain- 
ties left by economic observations. They are the push and tug 
of opposed interests and hopes, of caution and of boldness. 
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VI 


If the preceding examination of the economic problems brought 
up by international action dealing with labour agreement, and 
of the methods by which the attempt to reach agreement is carried 
out, is correct, it is plain that the establishment of a uniform stan- 
dard of conditions is unattainable ; or rather, it is plain that the 
only uniform standard that might be attainable would have to 
be within reach of those countries where the level of production 
is extremely low, and such standards will never find embodiment 
in international agreements. It may be asked, therefore, whether 
the attainment of uniformity is essential to the achievement of 
the aims of international action, and whether that is the only 
just basis of agreement. A natural assumption to that effect 
is often made in conference discussion. There would seem to be no 
sound economic or ethical basis for that opinion. The economic 
results of such a policy have already been discussed; and (since 
national barriers such as tariff and immigration laws are enforced, 
and as long as itis generally held that a country’s economic policy 
should be based first of all on national interests irrespective of inter- 
national effects) only an extremely weak ethical duty can be 
assigned to those countries where the standards are lowest, 
except the duty of these countries towards their own workers. 

Economic analysis reveals no essential need for uniformity : 
nor will the absence of uniformity in itself defeat the aims of joint 
action. Even if uniformity of minimum standards were attained, 
the difficult situations sometimes created by international competi- 
tion would not necessarily be less than they would otherwise be. 
What is needed, and what may not be out of the range of achieve- 
ment, is, first, a tendency towards general improvement, a 
tendency on the part of each country to improve conditions 
of labour as much as its industrial effectiveness may permit; 
secondly, substantial equality and stability of minimum conditions 
as between countries where the levels of industrial effectiveness 
are substantially equal; and thirdly, the gradual pressure on 
States where conditions are poorest to approach the standards 
existing elsewhere, so that industrial activity may not gradually 
shift into the areas where conditions are worst. In some such 
moderate policy as this lies the hope of avoiding some of the 
worst effects of international competition, while preserving most 
of its gains. 
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If it were possible, it would be illuminating to study the history 
of the action of the States Members of the International Labour 
Organisation in regard to the projects for agreement which have 
been before the annual meetings of the Conference, and the 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the Conference. 
That study would throw light upon the economic calculations 
of each State, and reveal clearly how the effort has been made by 
each State to participate in joint action for the improvement 
of labour conditions and yet to avoid the economic difficulties. 
It would show why and where the effort has been made to limit 
or stabilise the force of international competition, and how difficult 
and even inadvisable that is in many circumstances.. But that 
would be a task of difficulty and endless complexity. Only one 
phase of it can be attempted now. It is possible to trace out 
roughly and generally the way in which the States Members have 
tried, in framing their agreements, to find terms of agreement 
which represent some improvement of conditions in many countries 
and some modification of the rigour of international competition, 
within the limitations of economic facts and frequently conflicting 
national interests. That study shows that the rule of uniformity 
of conditions has been found partially applicable, especially as 
between the chief competing countries in Europe, and that, on 
the other hand, other rules and arrangements have been substituted 
for it in many instances?. 

In the third paragraph of Article 405 of Part XIII of the 
Peace Treaty, the following paragraph is to be found : 


In framing any recommendation or draft convention of general 
application the Conference shall have due regard to those countries in 
which climatic conditions, the imperfect development of industrial 
organisation, or other special circumstances make the industrial conditions 
substantially different, and shall suggest the modifications, if any, which 
it considers may be required to meet the case of such countries, 


Article 421 of the same Part of the Treaty reads as follows : 


The Members engage to apply conventions which they have ratified 
in accordance with the provisions of this Part of the present Treaty 





1 A useful distinction may perhaps be drawn between matters of principle 
(e.g. freedom of association, existence of social insurance plans) and matters of 
direct economic measurement and actual standards (e.g. hours of work). ‘The 
principle may be universally applicable, the standard not so — but the reverse is 
also possible. I owe this distinction to J. R. Richardson of the International 
Labour Office. 
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to their colonies, protectorates and possessions which are not fully 


self-governing : 
(1) Except where owing to the local conditions the convention 


is inapplicable, or 
(2) Subject to such modifications as may be necessary to adapt 
the convention to local conditions. 


Article 427 of Part XIII may also be quoted in this connection : 


The. High Contracting Parties, recognising that the well-being, 
physical, moral and intellectual, of industrial wage earners is of supreme 
international importance, have framed, in order to further this great 
end, the permanent machinery provided for in Section I, and associated 
with that of the League of Nations. 

They recognise that differences of climate, habits and customs, of 
economic opportunity and industrial tradition, make strict uniformity 
in the conditions of labour difficult of immediate attainment. But, 
holding as they do that labour should not be regarded merely as an 
article of commerce, they think that there are methods and principles 
for regulating labour conditions which all industrial communities should 
endeavour to apply, so far as their specal circumstances will permit. 


In these texts there appears adequate constitutional recognition 
of the fact that uniform conditions may in many cases be inadvis- 
able and impossible of attainment. To learn what has actually 
happened it is necessary to enquire what process has taken place 
under these constitutional texts. 

First, as has been stated, serious controversy has arisen at 
each Session of the Conference over the precise standard 
of conditions to be embodied in the proposed agreement under 
discussion. It was to be expected that it would often be debated 
whether the conditions provided should be actually or very nearly 
within immediate attainment on the part of countries having 
comparatively poor conditions, or so decidedly above existing 
conditions in those countries as to make their acceptance and 
enforcement a considerable risk and strain, though still below 
the conditions prevailing in the countries of greater industrial 
effectiveness. The decision in many instances runs in the latter 
direction. But in many instances, also, the controversy has con- 
cerned itself rather with the question whether the conditions pre- 
scribed should not mark an improvement over existing conditions 
even in the countries of comparatively high existing conditions, 
such as those of Western Europe. That is due to the compara- 
tively great strength and prestige of the trade union movements 
in those countries. These trade unions have been most reluctant 
to see standards embodied in Conventions that did not mark 
decided improvement over the conditions under which they, 
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themselves, were working. These trade union movements have 
held the hope of procuring the ratification of their own countries, 
even though the countries where existing conditions were com- 
paratively low could not be expected to ratify. In short, the labour 
representatives of the various countries have not often been afraid 
of tipping the balance of international competition against them- 
selves. This attitude is based partly on the deeply held trade 
union conviction that it is virtually always possible for workers 
to receive a larger share of the product than they are actually 
receiving without doing economic harm. In short, labour repre- 
sentatives have wanted the Conventions to be of assistance to 
them in their distributive comtest, and have been willing to rest 
on the hope that similar improvements of industrial conditions 
in other countries would keep the international competitive position 
unchanged. The economic hazards of realising this programme 
have already been discussed. The employers’ representatives of 
each country have usually taken a position of opposition to the 
labour demands and views, and have tended to seek conditions 
relatively easy of establishment which also might improve their 
competitive position. Sometimes they have supported a small 
measure of improvement, sometimes declared that economic 
difficulties made any improvement impossible. 

A tendency towards group feeling and co-operation within 
the Conference has probably led the employers’ representatives 
of some countries to oppose terms which might not have caused 
any serious additional production expense to them, but might 
have that effect in other countries. Behind such action lids the 
hope of reciprocal support. The same tendency to group support 
and bargaining exists among the workers’ representatives. The 
result of the whole process is compromise under influence of the 
government representatives, sometimes on terms little or no better 
than the existing situation in many Member States, sometimes 
better than those in most or all Member States. To try to describe 
fully and accurately the level reached would require an immense 
detailed investigation. Seldom or never have the terms of agreement 
passed by the Conference majority (two-thirds) been pitched down 
to the lowest range of those existing. But no guarantee of ratifica- 
tions exists, of course, and the process of ratification in many 
instances has made difficult progress. 

Certain other features of the agreements reached by the 
Conference require consideration as part of the same subject. 
In the case of several important Conventions a special standard 
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lower than the main standard is provided for countries which 
could not possibly reach the main standard. The debates of the 
Conference show that this arrangement was made only with 
reluctance. An instance of such special provisions is to be found 
in the Hours of Work Convention of 1919, wherein a special regime 
different from the general one of the Convention is specified 
for Japan and British India, and it is furthermore provided that 
“The provisions of this Convention shall not apply to China, 
Persia and Siam, but provisions limiting the hours of work in these 
countries shall be considered at a future meeting of the General 
Conference. ”’ Special provisions of a similar character to that 
of the illustration just given are to- be found in the Conventions 
concerning the employment of women during the night, the mini- 
mum age for admission of children to industrial employment, 
the night work of young persons employed in industry, and the 
minimum age for the admission of young persons to employment 
as trimmers and stokers. 

All the differences of regime specified in the Conventions up 
to the present apply only as between certain countries of the 
Far East and the other Member States. The general idea that all 
the other Member States must and can prove themselves capable 
of having minimum conditions equal to those of the Conventions, 
has prevailed. Smaller differences were involved. Still, the 
attainment and enforcement of the general terms of these Conven- 
tions will mean a different measure of change in different countries. 
A real economic problem may be involved with the possibility 
of génuine economic loss; it will be solved only if and as the 
countries with the relatively poor conditions improve their produc 
tive effectiveness. 

The specification of exceptional terms for certain countries 
is not the only way in which heed has been taken of the differences 
in economic position which form an obstacle to uniformity. The 
Conference under its constitutional powers is authorised to embody 
its agreements in either of two forms or instruments, for submission 
to the judgement of the competent authorities of the States Members. 
These two forms are known as Conventions and Recommendations. 
Conventions, once ratified. are strict documents : a ratifying country 
gives a pledge that its national law will be brought into conformity 
with the terms of the Convention and so maintained for the period 
of the Convention. Recommendations, on the contrary, never 
become international treaties, and do not require that States give 
any international pledge. Each State Member is under the same 
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obligation to submit Recommendations to the competent authority 
for such action as that authority may decide to take, as in the 
case of Conventions. But no international obligation is assumed. 
Each country may carry out the terms of a Recommendation 
piecemeal and partially rather than completely, and remains 
legally free to change its legislation as and when it pleases. Fur- 
thermore, the terms of a Recommendation are usually drawn 
very broadly, and leave open a broad field of discretion as to the 
standard to be established, in contrast to the main principle of 
a Convention. The Conference has put its agreements in the form 
of Recommendations when dealing with matters in which joint 
action is necessary, but in which (a) the obstacles to uniformity 
of standards are so great as to make even near approach to unifor- 
mity unrealisable; (6) the alternative means of carrying out a 
given purpose are numerous and traditionally different in different 
countries ; for example, as regards the organisation of factory 
inspection. Because of the characteristics of Recommendations, 
this form of agreement raises far less serious economic problems 
than do Conventions. But they are a very weak form of joint 
action, amounting at most to a moral stimulus to action, and at 
worst to a pious wish. For they offer no such guarantee and 
security as is found by States Members in the relative precision 
and irrevocability of Conventions. 

It is important to observe, however, that even in the Conventions 
it has often been found necessary to avoid the insertion of precise 
and rigid terms on many points if any real hope of ratification 
was to be entertained. On various points of the matters covered 
by the Conventions, no precise standard is defined within the 
Conventions. The method used is to provide that the conditions 
to be established as regards the point in question are to be decided 
in accordance with national legislation. This procedure was 
followed, for example, in the matter of determining the rates of 
compensation for industrial accidents and occupational diseases. 
This leaves the way open for States Members to ratify the Conven- 
tion, though the conditions established in some respects or parts 
may differ from those maintained in other countries. It leaves 
these points to be decided by each country. Or in other words, 
when this formula is used, the States Members of the Conference 
virtually agree to disagree. 

Lastly, it should be observed that up to the present no attempt 
has been made to secure international action dealing with wages. 
It has been tacitly recognised that the differences between the 
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productive effectiveness and economic condition of the States 
Members, and the complexity of the subject, make it impossible 
to formulate internationally any general level — not even a low 
minimum. For these same reasons any future agreement reached 
will have to be in very general terms and weak form ; for example, 
a recommendation to States Members to establish machinery to 
determine minimum wages for the poorest paid occupations. 

These have been the main methods by which, up to the present, 
economic difficulties have been reckoned with in the effort to 
reach international agreements, by which the attempt is being 
made to limit the possible downward pressure of international 
competition without sacrificing its advantages. To try to measure 
the success of this effort is beyond the scope of this paper. 


Vill 


The preceding analysis does not lead to many clear-cut 
conclusions. But a few tentative and general ones may be drawn. 


(1) The conclusion of economic theory, that the main effect 
of international competition is beneficial to all countries affected 
by it, is sound. Its main constantly working effect is to increase 
the income of all countries participating in it. 

(2) The general doctrine does not give proper weight to certain 
effects of international competition which may be destructive and 
serious. These arise from the fact that the basic assumptions of 
economic theory do not always correspond closely to some of the 
existing facts of economic life. Many of those industries which are 
most subject to international competition operate on an immense 
scale, have great fixed plants, and employ up to hundreds of 
thousands of workers who can find employment in other directions 
only with difficulty and when the country is in a state of industrial 
activity or expansion. Hence shifts in the competitive situation 
of different countries may produce serious depression in labour 
conditions, particularly in the export industries, below the standards 
supportable by the productivity of some or all of these countries. 
These effects may be of considerable duration, and indirectly may 
prove a serious set-back of the whole industrial situation within a 
country. 

(3) Such agreements may be a means of securing important 
economic gains for all concerned : 

(a) They may prevent a depression of working conditions and 
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industrial disorganisation, especially in the export industries, 
from being produced by temporary circumstances and fluctuations 
in one country. 

(6) They may prevent such depression of standards resulting 
from the fact that in one or several countries particular grades of 
labour are “ sweated ”, taking into account the level of industrial 
effectiveness within these countries. 

(c) They may prevent a drift of industry to those places where 
labour conditions are poorest, at the cost of great readjustments 
in those countries where they are better; they may lead to the 
establishment of certain minimum required standards in the 
creation of future industrial communities. 


(4) On the other hand, such agreements may entail certain 
economic losses : 

(a) By hindering certain basic changes in the conditions of 
competition between countries from working themselves out, they 
may produce higher prices than would otherwise prevail. 

(6) They may make it more difficult for countries where 
conditions are poorest to advance industrially. 

(c) The welfare of particular groups of workers and capitalists 


in industries in particular countries may be adversely affected by 
the lack of freedom to revise standards downwards so as to meet 
either temporary or permanent changes in their competitive 
situation. 


(5) The soundness of international labour legislation cannot 
be judged solely by weighing the preceding possibilities of loss and 
gain. Some broader considerations must also be taken into 
account : 

(a) The fact that there often is a genuine possibility of increas- 
ing industrial effectiveness within a country by determination, 
intelligence, and common effort is a sound basis for the opinion 
that countries have a duty to co-operate in international action in 
this field ; it also is the basis for the further opinion that a particu- 
larly serious duty rests on those countries where conditions are 
unusually low to approach the more general standard. 

(6) If in any country the product of industry is being shared 
out so that the workers are not receiving in the way of income or 
conditions approximately as large a part of the product as might 
be paid to them without doing injustice to the other participants, 
and without reducing future production by discouraging investment 
and business leadership, this tends to produce a similar result in 
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other countries because of its effect upon comparative costs. 
Bargaining weakness may produce this result; international 
action might overcome it without a shift in the competitive 
conditions. 

(c) The inability or unwillingness of some countries to improve 
labour conditions may act as a drag upon the efforts at improvement 
in other countries — as indicated in the preceding headings. 
This check can only be temporary, but is, nevertheless, of con- 
sequence. 


Certain further pertinent conclusions indicated in the preceding 
analysis may also be summarised here. 

(6) Substantial uniformity of labour conditions, even as a 
legal minimum, is never to be expected. Nor is there any economic 
reason for believing that a condition of uniformity established by 
legislation will result in the greatest total economic good for all 
countries concerned, or avoid, to the greatest possible extent, 
economic misery. 

(7) It is in the essential nature of the aims of the International 
Labour Organisation that it will for ever be faced with intricate 
conflicts of interests between workers and employers, and between 
different countries. It can do little more than achieve a delicate 
and constantly renewed balance of these interests on changing 
grounds, a reconciliation of them on the basis of some improvement 
of labour conditions wherever the economic circumstances make 
improvement possible. 

(8) Substantial and permanent progress towards the aims of 
the International Labour Organisation must come through uniting 
workers and employers in a common duty, in the determination 
to make improvement of conditions possible by making industry 
more productive. Its work must be, in that sense, primarily 
educational. 
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In the first part of this article (which appeared in the March 
number of the Review!) the author gave an account of the various 
opinions expressed as to the effect and value of the Austrian works 
councils after some years’ experience of their working, and a survey 
of the decisions of the Conciliation Boards on various disputes and 
divergent interpretations of the Act, which were submitted to them 
for settlement as provided by the Act. The remainder of the article, 
given. below, continues this survey, and deals with the two most import- 
ant divergences of opinion between employers and employed as to 
the interpretation of the Act, namely, the works council’s right to 
object to the dismissal of a worker or employee and the immunity 
of the members of the works council. 


OBJECTIONS TO DISMISSAL 


(a) Under section 3 (9) of the Act the works council may 
object to a worker or employee being dismissed for political reasons 
or in connection with his activity as a member of the works council, 
or on account of his having made use of the right of association or 
coalition. The objection must be addressed to the Conciliation 
Board within eight days ; if the Board considers that the grounds 
for the objection are sufficient, the dismissal is invalid. In works 
where less than 20 persons are employed, so that there are represent- 
atives instead of a works council, the representatives have this 
right of objection. 

The Act assigns the right of objection only to the works council 
(or representatives), not to the dismissed worker himself. The 
reason is presumably that the works council is in a position to 
examine the situation more impartially than the person concerned, 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 3, March 1927, pp. 364-378. 
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and that in principle the works council is entrusted with the duty 
of watching over the interests of the workers and employees in 
the undertaking. If therefore the works council refuses to make 
an objection, it is indisputable that the person concerned cannot 
himself take any steps in the matter. Attempts in this direction 
have indeed not been lacking, but they were rejected by the 
Conciliation Boards (Decisions No. 2,959 and No. 2,988), and 
have not since been repeated. The Central Conciliation Board is 
also of opinion (Decision No. 3,160) that the Act gives no grounds 
for holding that the right of objection, if not made use of by the 
works council, passes to the person affected. Further points on 
which explicit declarations of the Conciliation Boards have been 
necessary are that the right of objection is granted only to the 
works council as such, and not to individual members, nor to 
the trade union. 

Less obvious cases are when a works council has not yet been 
elected, and when the works is so small that neither works council 
nor representatives have to be elected. For the former case the 
Central Conciliation Board has expressed the opinion (Decision 
No. 3,053) that the person concerned can himself raise an objection 
to his dismissal. The argument put forward by the Board is that 
the Act presumes that a works council is already in existence ; 
if this is not so, it is impossible to hold that the Act intends to 
leave the worker devoid of all protection, for the material content 
of this provision is of equal or even greater importance for the 
period in which a works council does not yet exist and one has 
to be elected. There is thus a hiatus in the Act, and the most 
reasonable way of bridging it is by transferring to the worker or 
employee concerned the works council’s right of objection, so long 
as there is no works council. But when the Central Conciliation 
Board further adduces the German practice in support of its 
thesis, it is clearly in the wrong, for under the German Works 
Councils Act the protest against dismissal is really initiated by 
the dismissed worker’s appealing to the works council, while in 
the Austrian Act there is no question of any such action on his 
part. 

In the second case also, when less than 5 persons are employed 
in the works, it has been maintained by the Klagenfurt Conciliation 
Board (Decision No. 3,314) that the person concerned can himself 
lodge the objection to his dismissal. In the reasons for the decision 
stress is laid on the absence from the Act of any provision for 
protection in accordance with section 3 (9) in a case of this kind. 
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To refuse all protection to persons employed in such works would 
be unfair and irreconcilable with the spirit of the Act ; the person 
concerned must therefore in such works be entitled to protect 
himself against any infringement of the right of coalition. This 
decision is obviously wrong; the Act makes no provision. for this 
case, because it is entirely inapplicable to such works, and a single 
rule taken from the Act is not therefore applicable in them by 
mere analogy. The Act has only indirect effects on labour law, 
namely, through the intervention of the works councils or represent- 
atives, and so far as it prescribes neither of these institutions for 
a works none of its clauses can have any force for the persons 
employed in the works. 

The standpoint of the Central Conciliation Board and the 
Klagenfurt Board would in addition lead to the result that in the 
cases considered the position of a dismissed worker or employee 
would be more favourable than in works with a works council 
or representatives. For in the latter case the objection after all 
depends upon whether the works council or representatives decide 
to oppose the dismissal, and they may refuse to do so; while if 
the worker or employee were given the right to object he would 
have a completely free hand to decide whether he will do so or not. 
The opinion of the Central Conciliation Board has not been followed 
up; on the contrary, the Graz Conciliation Board, in a decision 
of 1924, has declared that when there is no works council in the 
works the dismissed worker or employee has no right to raise an 
objection to his dismissal. 

The question whether the works council is obliged to raise 
the objection, or whether it can use its discretion in the matter, 
has been given different answers by the Conciliation Boards. It 
will be examined below in another connection. 

(6) The grounds on which objection may be raised are enumer- 
ated in the Act; the list is exhaustive, and no other grounds are 
allowable. The Austrian Act thus differs from the German in not 
allowing a protest if dismissal takes place without any statement. 
as to the reason for it, or if it appears to be unjust and involves 
hardship not caused by the behaviour of the employee or the 
candition of the undertaking (the latter reason is also admitted 
by the Czechoslovakian Works Councils Act). It is for the works 
council to prove that there is ground for the objection, i.e. that 
the reason for the dismissal was one of those enumerated in the 
Act (Decision No. 3,404). It is also necessary that the decisive 
reason for the dismissal shculd be one of the reasons in the Act; 
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there is therefore no ground for objection if the dismissal takes 
place on account of one of the important reasons recognised by 
the law as justifying dismissal without notice (Decision No. 3,404). 
Among the reasons justifying objection, dismissal for political 
reasons is of very slight importance, a surprising fact in view of 
the divergent political views held by the workers. It is presumably 
to be explained by the circumstance that in Austria the trade 
unions have a political bias, while the employers as a whole take 
a much smaller interest in the question of what political party 
their workpeople belong to, the more so as the great majority are 
Social Democrats. The grounds for dismissal are political if the 
reason given is that the worker belonged to or worked for a political 
party, or anything of the same kind (Decision No. 3,255). This 
ground for objection is mentioned in a Decision (No. 3,075) of 
the St. Pélten Conciliation Board. The case in point was a demand 
made by the workers for the dismissal of a worker on political 
grounds, which the employer complied with after some delay ; 
the grounds for the objection were therefore declared sufficient. 
In no Decision has the ground for the objection been that 
the dismissal was in connection with the activities of the dismissed 
worker or employee as member of the works council. But in 
principle this ground for objection is of great importance, because 
it completes the protection granted to the members of the council 
by section 14. This protection is intended only to safeguard the 
members of the council during their term of office, while section 
3 (9) gives the same safeguard after their mandate has expired, an 
ex-member of the council being in fact protected if he is 
dismissed for his past activities as member of the council. 
Interference with the right of association has been invoked 
in only a few isolated cases. Decision No. 3,336 deals with one 
of these. A Mrs. M. had been dismissed because she refused to yield 
to the pressure of the other workers who wanted her to join the 
tailors’ union. In other words, she had made use of the right of 
association, i.e. the right to decide freely whether she would join 
an association or not. Whether the union in question was Social- 
Democratic or nct did not affect the decision. The kind of case 
that would ordinarily perhaps come under this heading would be 
dismissal because the dismissed worker or employee belonged to 
or had founded a specified association, or perhaps had carried on 
propaganda for one. But apart from the fact that as a rule this 
would at the same time be a political reason, in practice trade 
associations would be the only kind of association concerned, and 
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these come under the right of coalition — a distinct question and 
one of great importance among the grounds for objection. 

The grounds for the objection are sufficient if the worker or 
employee has been dismissed for having made use of tne rignt of 
coalicion. The term “ right of coalicion ” (Koalitionsrecht) does 
not previously occur in Austrian law. The so-called “ Coalition 

ct” (Koalitionsgesetz) of 7 April 1870 merely provides that the 
“ agreements ” (Verabredungen) of workers to try to secure higher 
wages or other working conditions by means of strikes or other- 
wise shall no longer expose the parties to legal penalties, and 
declares that such orders have no legal force, and that the workers 
are therefore not legally bound by them. Since the date of this 
Act the right of coalition has not been further defined in Austria, 
and it therefore means merely the right of joining in a coalition 
at will. It is therefore an interference with this right if a wcrker 
or employee is dismissed because he has or has not joined in a 
specified coalition. 

The efforts of the workers are at present directed towards 
widening the scope of this right ; in this they are often supported 
by the decisions of the Conciliation Boards. For instance, a worker 
belonging to a trade union which had concluded a collective agree- 
ment with the employers’ association successfully invoked this 
agreement in support of a claim for overtime pay against the 
undertaking where he worked ; this was considered a use of the 
right of coalition (Decision No. 3,255). It should however be noted 
that later on the same Conciliation Board gave a Decision in the 
contrary sense (No. 3,461). This Decision states that the worker’s 
right of coalition is the right of combining for common action 
and of acting in common in order to obtain more favourable 
working conditions ; a complaint about the payment of wages has 
nothing to do with the right of coalition if its aimis merely to recover 
wages procured by coalition in accordance with a collective agree- 
ment, for only common action is protected by the right of coalition. 
In this case there was no ground for maintaining that the reason 
for dismissal was that the procedure adopted was a coalition ; 
if, and only if, this had been established the objection would have 
had to be allowed. But as the ultimate cause of dismissal was the 
judicial enforcement of the claim, there was no interference with 
the dismissed worker’s right of coalition. 

The contrary opinion, however, was deliberately expressed by 
the Administrative Court in its Decision of 3 November 1926. 
In the view of the Court, the workers are making use of the right of 

8 
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eoalition if they appeal to agreements that are the result of nego- 
tiations by their organisations. If the workers have the right 
to combine to found an organisation, and if the violation of this 
right is a ground for objection, then this ground must also exist 
if the worker is prevented from making use of the collective agree- 
ment, which owes its existence solely to the organisation. If 
notice of dismissal is given because the workers refused to work 
overtime without the special remuneration provided in the collect- 
ive agreement, it follows that the ground for objection specified 
in section 3 (9) does in fact exist. 

Other cases of dismissal in which the right of coalition was 
successfully invoked in support of an objection included the follow- 
ing : a worker who at a meeting of the workers held in connection 
with wage negotiations with the employer, at which measures 
for securing better wage conditions were being considered, strongly 
opposed the wage agreement already concluded with the majority 
of the workers (Decision No. 3,229); a worker who asked the 
works council to intervene with the management of the factory 
on account of a change in his contract of service (Graz, 4 March 
1922); and another who before his dismissal had been especially 
active in creating a workers’ organisation in the works and in 
carrying out the arrangements for the election of the works council 
(Decision No. 3,202). 

A far-reaching and at the same time admirable Decision 
(22 December 1925) was given by the St. Pdlten Conciliation Board, 
allowing an objection in the following circumstances. A trade 
union had given notice to an undertaking of the termination of 
the existing collective agreement. Shortly afterwards the under- 
taking dismissed all its employees, all of whom belonged to the 
union. The works council objected to this dismissal, though it 
recognised the economic difficulties of the undertaking. The 
Conciliation Board allowed the objection, on the following grounds. 
It was to be noticed that the undertaking had dismissed all its 
employees, though there was no question of closing down and not 
a single worker had been dismissed. As this happened shortly 
after the denunciation of the collective agreement, and therefore 
in the train of a wage movement, a causal connection between 
the denunciation of the agreement and the dismissal of the 
employees must be presumed. The ground for the dismissal was 
thus not so much economic necessity, as rather that the employees 
had made use of their right of coalition. For even though the 
economic conditions might have justified the dismissal of some 
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of the employees, the fact that the employer dismissed them all 
showed that he wished to strike a blow against his organised 
employees, in order to meet new wage claims. 

But the most important question is whether section 3 (9) 
authorises objections to the dismissal of a worker or employee 
for having taken part in a strike. There is tolerable agreement 
both in literature and in judicial practice (cf. Decisions Nos. 1,110, 
2,145, 3,096, 3,172, 3,282, etc.) that in general workers and employ- 
ees can be dismissed at once and without notive on account of a 
strike. The Innsbruck Conciliation Board alone holds the opposite 
view, stating (Decision No. 3,171) that if the trade union decides 
on a strike non-compliance with its decision may involve serious 
consequences of an economic nature for the worker concerned, 
such as individual boycott, exclusion from the union and loss of 
the benefits of membership ; with the further danger of physical 
violence through forcible interference with his attempt to work 
instead of striking. The Board concludes that seemingly taking 
part in a strike is justifiable and dismissal is illegal. The same 
view has also been held in Germany in isolated cases. In an earlier 
Decision (29 September 1922) the same Board expressed the 
opinion that a general strike is to be considered an exercise of the 
right of coalition, and that dismissal of a worker for having taken 
part in the strike is to be regarded as punishment for having 
made use of the right of coalition. 

We now come to the question whether objection can be raised 
to the dismissal, if not in itself illegal, of a worker or employee 
on strike. The only possible answer is affirmative if it is accepted 
that the reason for dismissal is that the dismissed worker or 
employee has made use of the right of coalition. This would be 
equivalent to recognising that the right of coalition implicitly 
contains a right to strike. This view has in fact been maintained 
by the chairman of a Conciliation Board, Dr. Schneider, in an 
interesting article in the Gerichtszeitung. He says that the strike 
undoubtedly forms a reason for dismissing a worker at once and 
without notice, but that such a dismissal can be objected to. 
His chief argument is that section 3 (9) mentions the right of 
coalition in addition to the right of association, although coalitions 
of workers are usually carried through in associations, so that the 
special insertion of the right of coalition must have some special 
meaning. He points out that the right of coalition has developed 
far beyond the purport of the Act of 1870, which merely provided 
that coalitions should no longer be punishable, and has now found 
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recognition in section 3 (9) as an especial right. There is as yet, 
indeed, no absolute right to strike, but the works council can 
object to a dismissal which is in itself legal, and so bring about its 
cancellation. But Schneider here makes the limitation that the 
objection will not be allowable if the demands aimed at by the 
strike are in conflict with the law or are clearly contrary to public 
policy. 

This self-contradictory view, which recognises the dismissal of 
strikers as legal but at the same time allows the objection which 
makes the dismissal invalid, is conclusively refuted by Griinberg 
in the same periodical. He points out that the Coalition Act of 
1870 must be taken as starting-point, and that there is nothing 
to show that the Works Councils Act intended to recognise the 
right to strike as part of the right of coalition. In his view the 
reason the Act mentions the right of coalition as well as the right 
of association is that a coalition of workers is a specific association 
of workers for specified aims, pursuing not the general aim of an 
association but those special aims which especially concern workers’ 
organisations, namely, the improvement and raising of the economic 
position of the working classes. It may be added that finally there 
are also coalitions of only transitory duration, which need not 
take the form of an association, and which must none the less 
be assured the protection of section 3 (9). 

This view, that objection to dismissal on account of a strike 
is not allowable, has the support of the majority of the decisions 
of the Conciliation Boards. In opposition to the Decision (No. 3,171) 
of the Innsbruck Conciliation Board cited above, to the effect 
that the right of declaring a strike, and therefore also the right 
of taking part in a strike, is derived from the right of coalition, 
the Conciliation Boards of Klagenfurt (Decision No. 3,096), 
Graz (No. 3,172), and Salzburg (No. 3,282) do not allow objections 
to the dismissal of a worker or employee for having taken 
part in a strike. 

The first of these Decisions sets out the following arguments. 
If a worker or employee is dismissed for belonging to an association, 
this punishment can be opposed by the works council. In the case 
in question, however, the workers were dismissed not because 
they belonged to a political party or an association, but because 
after a general stoppage of work they did not respond to the 
summons to resume work. But even if the right to agree to strike 
is considered included in the workers’ right of coalition, this does 
not modify the decision given in the case in point. For according 
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to the Coalition Act such agreements have no legal effect. No 
one is legally bound by them, therefore not the employer, who 
need give them no consideration. But if such agreements have 
no legal effect, they cannot either give the works council the right 
to object to the dismissal. 

The Graz Conciliation Board supports its opinion by the 
following arguments. The reason for the dismissal was not that 
the dismissed worker belonged to an economic or political party, 
but that he persistently refused to work. This is not affeeted by 
the fact that for motives of solidarity he was unwilling to stand 
aloof from his fellow-workers. He voluntarily brought upon himself 
the consequences of breach of his contract and his dismissal was 
therefore justified. 

Lastly, there is the argument of the Salzburg Conciliation 
Board. In its view, the strike is now without doubt a recognised 
weapon for the trade unions. But it is indisputable that the 
worker on strike is violating the contract of employment which 
is the bond between him and the employer, and therefore the 
recognition of the strike as a trade union weapon does not mean 
that the employer must be deprived of his right to use other 
weapons to protect himself against this one. Even if the workers 
have a good and inviolable right to combine in an association in 
order to obtain better conditions of labour, they have no right 
protected by law. to try to extort better working conditions by a 
stoppage of work. The reason for the dismissal was not that the 
workers had joined a coalition, but that in order to achieve their 
aim they had chosen a weapon that conflicted with the contract 
of employment. The motives for beginning the strike were of no 
importance for the decision concerning the objection. 

The next question to consider is whether the right of coalition 
is infringed when an employer dismisses one of his workers because 
the majority of the remainder have demanded this and he has 
acceded to their demand for the sake of peace. A negative answer 
was given by the Klagenfurt Conciliation Board (2 March 1921, 
Decision No. 2,988) in the following case. The employer ir question 
employed over 500 workers, almost all of whom belonged to the 
Social-Democratic trade union. The others were repeatedly urged 
to join this organisation, but refused. The majority therefore 
resolved to drive the minority out of the works, and asked the 
employer to dismiss them. He refused at first, and only gave way 
when the workers threatened a strike and the forcible removal 
from the works of the unorganised minority. In view of these 
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facts, says the Decision, it can only be said that it was the Social- 
Democratic workers who violated the freedom of opinion and of 
coalition, and not the employer, who only wanted to ensure the 
carrying on of his works, the maintenance of peace and order in 
the works, and the prevention of acts of violence. That this 
indirectly violated the freedom of coalition of the dismissed workers 
was not in accordance with the wish of the employer, nor was such 
a result contemplated by him, and he could not therefore be held 
responsible for it. The protest, which in any case was not raised 
by the works council, had therefore to be rejected. 

A different opinion was held in similar circumstances by the 
Vienna Conciliation Board (9 November 1923, Decision No. 3,336) 
in the case already referred to of a Mrs. M. who had been dismissed 
because she refused to yield to the pressure of the other workers 
and join the tailors’ union. She had therefore made use of the 
right. of association, i.e. the right to decide freely whether she 
would join an association or not. The question whether the union 
was Social-Democratic or not was not raised, as it would not 
have affected the Decision. But the Conciliation Board overlooked 
the fact that the employer had not dismissed Mrs. M. of his own 
free will. He had not attacked the right of association, but had 
dismissed the woman merely so as to be able to carry on his business 
in peace — an argument which the Klagenfurt Board has also 
appositely put forward. The only possible defendants would have 
been the workers who had caused Mrs. M.’s dismissal, from whom 
she might have claimed compensation for the injury she had 
suffered. 

The question has quite recently been disputed whether the 
stipulation in a collective agreement, that the undertaking will 
engage only workers who belong to the contracting trade union. 
is valid, or whether it must be considered invalid as contrary to 
public policy. Closely allied to this is the question whether a works 
council which, under threat of a strike, demands the dismissal of 
workers engaged by the employer in violation of the agreement, or 
retained in employment in spite of their having left the trade 
union, is liable for damages to the workers who are dismissed as 
a result of this demand. The examination of this question would 
take us too far. Here it will suffice to note that the Supreme Court. 
in its Decision of 23 June 1926, has emphatically asserted this liabil- 
ity. The Vienna Conciliation Board, on the contrary, in its Deci- 
sion of 25 September 1926, expressed the opinion that the works 
council has only carried out its duty of seeing that the collective 
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agreement is observed (section 3 (1)), and if sued in such a case 
cannot be held responsible for the dismissal ; and that further, the 
threat of a strike is not a breach of duty, as the strike is not a 
forbidden weapon. 

(c) If the Conciliation Board considers that the grounds for 
the objection are sufficient, the dismissal is invalid. In other words 
(cf. Linz Conciliation Board, Decision No. 3,220), the dismissed 
worker or employee is to be treated as if he had never been dis- 
missed ; he is therefore still in the employment of the undertaking, 
and has been so uninterruptedly. He can even demand his wages 
for the period after his dismissal during which he was ready to 
work but was not allowed to do so by the employer. This explains 
why the Act fixes such strict time-limits for the objection, which 
must be addressed to the Conciliation Board within eight days from 
the date of dismissal. With the rapid procedure of the Boards it 
must thus be decided comparatively quickly whether the dismissal 
is valid, or whether it is invalid, so that the worker or employee 
must continue to be treated as belonging to the works. This clear 
intention of the Act is contravened by the attitude of the Admin- 
istrative Court, which asserts that it is competent to decide 
complaints against a decision of a Conciliation Board ; this pro- 
longs the uncertainty for months, and enormously increases the 
damage to the undertaking if the ultimate decision goes against it. 
In one case (Decision No. 3,409), for instance, the decision of the 
Administrative Court was given five and a half months after that 
of the Conciliation Board. 

(d) The next point to consider is whether the dismissed worker 
or employee has any claim upon the works council for an objection 
to his dismissal. The Vienna Conciliation Board (9 November 1923, 
Decision No. 3,336) answers this question in the affirmative. The 
Board considers that the objection is not left to the arbitrary 
decision of the works council, but that it is rather the duty of the 
council to object to a dismissal if the reasons for it are such that 
an objection is allowable ; for in the introduction to section 3 the 
Act states that the matters there enumerated “ come within the 
sphere of [the] rights and duties” of the works council. Some 
time before (18 August 1920, Decision No. 2,959) the Salzburg 
Conciliation Board had rejected this thesis on the ground of the 
wording of section 3 (9) (“ The works council may object . . .”); 
this view has also been maintained by the Vienna Conciliation 
Board in a Decision of 25 September 1926, as well as by the 
Central Conciliation Board (24 April 1923, Decision No. 3,160) on 
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the ground that it is left to the discretion of the works council to 
decide in each individual case whether it will use its right of 
objection or not; for the Act has only given the works council a 
right, but has not also imposed on it a duty. 

The question is of importance for this reason, that if the works 
council neglects its duty and fails to lodge an objection, the 
dismissed worker can claim damages from the council if the duty 
of objecting is admitted. The question of the works council’s 
liability for damages will be considered in more detail below. 


IMMUNITY OF MEMBERS OF THE WorKS CoUNCIL 


The carrying out of the tasks of the works council easily brings 
the members of the council into opposition with the employer. 
This will be the more violent according as the employer is less 
inclined to consider the rights and interests of his workers and 
employees and as the works council takes a more lively concern 
in them, as it is in duty bound to do. There is then an obvious 


temptation for the employer to get rid of these members of the 
works council as quickly as possible, so at the same time intimid- 
ating future members of the council. If then the works council 
is specially assiduous in carrying out its duties, regardless of 
possible serious personal consequences, it must be protected against 
such consequences. This protection is provided by section 14, 
which runs as follows : 


(1) The employer shall not hinder his workers or employees in the 
exercise of their electoral rights in connection with the works council, 
nor in their activities as members of the works council or the election 
committee, and shall not place them under any disadvantage on this 
account. A member of the works council shall not be dismissed unless 
he is guilty of an offence which justifies his dismissal under the existing 
law. He shall not be given notice or dismissed for other reasons except 
with the consent of the Conciliation Board. 

(2) Agreements contrary to these regulations shall be null and 
void. 


It is provided that infringements of these regulations, which 
hold also for representatives, shall be punished by fine or by 
imprisonment. 

Complaints of interference with elections are almost unknown. 
Such cases would expose the employer to the penalties provided 
in the Act, as would also hindering the election committee or 
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the works council in carrying out their tasks. In the latter case 
there is no question of these penalties if well-founded differences 
of opinion exist as to the functions of the works council, even if 
finally the employer’s standpoint is not accepted as correct. 
There is in any case no record of any penalties having been imposed 
for hindering the works council. A worker or employee who has 
been an active member of a works council or election committee 
can be “ placed under a disadvantage ” by the employer’s dis- 
missing such troublesome people ; but the dismissal can be objected 
to under section 3 (9). For other kinds of injury — e.g. transfer 
to a badly paid post — the injured worker or employee can in any 
case claim compensation under rection 14 (Decisions Nos. 3,516, 
3,481, 3,483). But the special importance of section 14 is that it 
requires as a general rule the consent of the Conciliation Board 
before a member of a works council can be dismissed, which is a 
particularly effective safeguard. 

In practice a whole series of questions arise in this connection. 

(a) Who has a right to this protection ? According to the 
Act, in any case the members of the works council and the represent- 
atives, as soon as they have been elected and for their whole term 
of office. The employer and the Conciliation Board have to be 
informed of the result of the election of the works council, but its 
validity is not dependent on the notification to the Conciliation 
Board (Decision No. 3,165), nor on the notification to the employer 
(Decision No. 3,067), nor is recognition of the newly elected works 
council by the employer necessary if the notification is omitted 
(Decision No. 3,107). After the expiration of the term of office 
the protection lasts until the new works council is elected, but 
only if this new election is arranged and carried out without delay 
(Decision No. 2,953 ; Graz, 25 September 1925). But if a member 
of the works council retires, he thereby loses the protection of 
section 14 (Decisions No. 3,120 and No. 3,165) and retains only 
that of section 3 (9), namely, objection to his dismissal because the 
reason for this is connected with his activity as member of the 
works council. 

In particular, a candidate for election to the council does not 
enjoy this protection, as he is not yet a member of the council. 
His dismissal is therefore not limited by section 14 (Central 
Conciliation Board, Decision No. 3,053). It can in any case be 
objected to under section 3 (9); not however on the ground that 
the reason for it was connected with his activity as member of the 
works council, but only if from the circumstances it is to be pre- 
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sumed that the reason for dismissal was political or that the dis- 
missed worker or employee has made use of the right of association 
or coalition. As a rule it will be the latter, as he must already 
have been proposed as candidate by a group of electors whose 
number is fixed in the rules for elections. It is of course presumed 
that there is a connection between the dismissal and _ the 
candidature. 

There is heated discussion of the question whether the so- 
called “ substitutes ” (Hrsatzmdanner) for the works council enjoy 
the protection of section 14. These substitutes have no rights 
and duties as such; if a member retires his place is taken by a 
substitute, who then becomes a full member of the council, but 
until this happens a substitute has nothing but the prospect of 
some day becoming a member. The employer may quite possibly 
have an interest in preventing their appointment to the council, 
but the Act has not included them in the protection of section 14 
— or rather, it does not recognise their existence, the first mention 
of them being in the Decree concerning the rules for elections. 
Although the Central Conciliation Board gave a Decision (No. 2,913) 
in this sense as early as 9 April 1920, the question recurs continually, 
but is always settled in the same sense (Wiener Neustadt, Decision 
No. 3,003 ; Graz, No. 3,201 ; Steyr, No. 3,299). In the last of these 
decisions, the result was not affected by the fact that the substitute 
— against the regulations — had attended the meetings of the 
works council as secretary, and had repeatedly negotiated with 
the employer on its behalf. 

(6) The members of the works council can naturally not 
have unconditional security of tenure of their posts. But the 
Conciliation Board has to decide whether a given case is one of 
persecution of a member of a works council who has made himself 
objectionable (Decisions No. 2,991, No. 3,003, and No. 3,037), 
or whether there is sufficient reason for the dismissal. 

The consent of the Board is not however necessary if a member 
of the works council is guilty of an offence which under the existing 
law justifies his immediate dismissal without notice. If this is so, 
the employer cannot be expected to keep him in his employment 
any longer. But there must be a genuine offence; protracted 
sickness, although under the law it justifies dismissal, has been 
declared not a sufficient reason, as there is no question of an offence 
in this case (Decisions No. 3,379, No. 3,441, and No. 3,487). If 
a dismissed member of the works council is of opinion that he has 
been wrongfully dismissed, he can appeal to the Conciliation 
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Board, which has then to take a decision, but only as to whether 
the reason for dismissal is allowable. 

Some instances of reasons for dismissal recognised as justifiable 
are as follows: insulting the manager by accusing a member of 
the works council in the presence of several other workers of having 
taken bribes from the manager (Decision No. 3,049); grossly 
insulting the works supervisor (Decision No. 3,069); a cashier, 
for having paid several accounts submitted to him, though they 
had been clumsily faked, which could have been detected by 
exercising the slightest care (Decision No. 3,083) ; smoking repeat- 
edly in a wood-working factory full of inflammable material, in 
spite of numerous notices forbidding it and of several serious 
warnings (Decisions No. 3,076 and No. 3,453); not carrying out 
the work assigned to him according to orders, absence from work 
(though ostensibly while carrying out his duties as member of 
the works council) without previous notification or subsequent 
excuse, and causing the machine operator to stop his machine during 
a meeting of the workers held during working hours without the 
employers’ knowledge (Decision No. 3,233); an actor, for having 
planned a disturbance in the theatre against his employer (though 
he did not carry it out) which would have endangered the reputation 
and prosperity of the undertaking (Decision No. 3,212) ; declaring 
to a gathering of excited workers, against the speaker’s own better 
knowledge, that only lack of good will prevented the management 
from granting a pressing demand of the workers, which the employer 
had declared impracticable for technical reasons (Decision 
No. 3,523). As to the question whether the fact of having taken 
part in a strike justifies the dismissal of a member of a works 
council, the Vienna Conciliation Board states (Decision No. 3,360) 
that this question cannot be answered on general principles, but 
only according to the circumstances of the individual case. In 
the case before the Board, it had to be considered that the member 
of the works council had not at once joined the strike, but had 
at first gone on working ; he had stopped work only after consulta- 
tion with the trade union and recognition by it of the strike, 
when there seemed good grounds for his fear of being labelled a 
strike-breaker for the rest of his life. In addition, the foreman 
himself, after the strike had begun, when he was still working, 
had told him that he (the foreman) would not like the members 
of the works council to act as strike-breakers. The Conciliation 
Board was therefore of opinion that the dismissal was not justified. 
The contrary view was expressed by the Vienna Conciliation Board 
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in a Decision of 5 December 1925, to the effect that dismissal on 
account of a strike is justified, no such distinction as that just 
referred to being made by the Board. 

Absence from work of a member of the works council has been 
held insufficient reason for dismissal when it was caused by necessary 
activity as member of the council and had been notified to the 
employer (Decisions No. 2,975 and No. 3,041) ; in particular, when 
the absent member asked (and received) no wages for the time lost 
(Decision No. 3,031); when he was too weak to prevent a strike 
(St. Pélten, Decision of 17 August 1922); when the worker in 
question sued a works official who had insulted him (Decision 
No. 3,031) ; when in the exercise of his duty of watching over the 
interests of the workers in the undertaking he informed the 
employer of the discontent of the workers, and negotiated with 
the manager to check outbreaks of this discontent, even if he 
took the wrong tone about this (Decision No. 3,298). 

Apart from such circumstances, which the Act itself recognises 
as special reasons for the immediate termination by the employer 
of the engagement, a member cf a works council (or a represent- 
ative) may not be dismissed without the consent of the Conciliation 
Board. The Board has to determine whether there is sufficient 
ground for believing that the employer has terminated the engage- 
ment with good reason, and whether some grudge against the 
works council or the wish to get rid of a troublesome member of 
the council was not either the only reason for his decision or 
essentially concordant with it. But, as the Vienna Conciliation 
Board has pointed out (Decision No. 3,360), the tendency of the 
Act is not to protect the member of a works council in respect of 
his own personal interests, but only to safeguard him against being 
punished for carrying out his duties in accordance with the law, 
in so far as this is not contrary to the interests of the undertaking 
— the promotion of which is after all the express aim of the Works 
Councils Act. It is here that the protection of the members of the 
council is most strongly enjoined ; for this reason it is the duty of 
the Conciliation Board to refuse its consent to a dismissal if there 
is even a mere suspicion that it is connected with the fact of 
membership of the Council. 

The following are reasons for dismissal to which consent was 
given : insufficient output (Decision No. 3,044); pulling down a 
notice to the workers posted up by the management (No. 2,960) ; 
taking repeated liberties in carrying out his mandate, such as 
walking about the factory offices noisily, and spreading rumours 
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that the management was to blame for an accident caused by an 
avalanche (No. 3,292); repeated meddling while carrying out the 
duties of the works council and neglect of ordinary duties (No. 3,066) ; 
injuring the employer’s property, uttering threats against the man- 
ager, and coming to work too late, so losing the support of the Con- 
ciliation Board, the more so as his behaviour as representative 
should have been an example to the other workers who had placed 
him in that position (No. 3,071); lastly, inability to cope with 
the difficulties of the work of the council and lack of the requisite 
impartiality (No. 3,360), although faulty execution of the duties 
as member of the works council cannot after all serve as a reason 
for terminating the engagement, and it is for the electors alone to 
call the defaulting member to account. 

Consent was, on the contrary, refused to dismissals in the 
following cases : when the reason given for dismissal was that the 
worker in question had joined an organisation (Decision No. 3,220) ; 
when the only reason for dismissal was the demand of the other 
workers that he should be dismissed for political reasons (No. 
3,308) ; when important objective reasons for dismissal were not 
found to exist (Vienna, 12 October 1924); for refusal to carry 
out orders which the management had no right to give. The re- 
fusal of consent to the dismissal of a worker for having justifiably 
disagreed with the imposition on another worker of a penalty 
for breach of rules (Decision No. 3,385) is thoroughly sound and 
obvious. Another sound decision is No. 3,031. In this case, 
the Conciliation Board expressed its view that sucessful collabora- 
tion between the undertaking and R., the member of the works 
council whose dismissal was under consideration, was possible 
for the short remainder of the council’s term of office, provided 
both sides, and therefore the management, brought good will 
to bear on the situation. Even if R. had several times trans- 
gressed the strict letter of the law, he had in any case done it not 
from ill will, but from idealistic motives and with the best intentions 
for the workers he represented. The Board therefore felt bound 
to refuse the employer its consent to a dismissal which would have 
been an aspersion on any member of a works council, but a still 
more severe blow for the idealistic R. 

The question becomes especially difficult when the number 
employed is reduced and one or more members of the works 
council are among those to be dismissed. In such a case it will 
be very natural for the employer to try to get rid of any members 
of the works council whom he dislikes, while even if there is no 
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such suspicion the members of the council will try to keep their 
posts and maintain that their activities in connection with their 
office were the reason for their dismissal. The number of disputes 
on this question is large. An important factor is that even when 
a works is completely closed down the Conciliation Boards have 
declared (Decisions Nos. 2,963, 2,991, 3,140, 3,259, 3,298) that 
their consent to the dismissal of members of the works council 
is necessary — in opposition to the principle laid down in section 85 
of the German Works Councils Act — although it would surely 
seem that if a works closes down altogether, the works council 
also comes to an end and the mandate of its members expires, 
though this is not explicitly stated in the Act. 

The Conciliation Boards have therefore made the greater 
efforts to protect the members of the works council when only 
some of the workers are dismissed. Two tendencies can be dis- 
tinguished. 

First, there is the view that in such a case the members of the 
works council have the right to a specially favoured position. 
This is explicitly affirmed by Decision No. 3,036, stating that 
— except when there are legal grounds for immediate dismissal — 
the Works Councils Act gives the members of the council special 
protection with respect to their dismissal and a specially favoured 
position compared with the other workers, so that in case of total 
or partial closing down of the works they must be the last to be 
dismissed. So also Decision No. 3,095 argues that as undoubtedly 
the members of the works council have a special position compared 
with the other workers as regards dismissal, it would have been 
the duty of the undertaking first to offer the member of the council 
other work ; only on his refusal of this work, with the consequent 
impossibility of employing him further in the works, would the 
undertaking have been justified in dismissing him. The same 
line is taken in Decisions No. 3,031, No. 3,146, and No. 3,148, 
and the Decisions of 17 February 1922 of the Klagenfurt 
Conciliation Board and of 16 October 1924 of the St. Pélten 
Board, 

An isolated and quite erroneous decision is that of the St. Pélten 
Conciliation Board of 18 January 1926. In this case consent was 
refused to a dismissal on the ground that in view of the amount 
of business being done by the works the dismissal of one of the 
two office clerks was not necessary, as the wage calculations to 
be made by these clerks for a staff of 60 to 90 could hardly be man- 
aged by a single employee. But the decision whether the works 
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can get on with only one clerk must be left to the employer. The 
Conciliation Board has no right to interfere in the internal affairs 
and arrangements of the works, and it could use the line of argu- 
ment set out above at most if it proposed (as does not seem to 
have been the case) to draw from it the conclusion that the manager 
had dismissed the clerk not for reasons of fact but merely in order 
to get rid of this particular member of the works council. 

An intermediate view was taken by the St. Pélten Conciliation 
Board in the Decision of 16 October 1924. The Board here refused 
its consent to the dismissal of a member of the works council 
so long as there were younger and unmarried workers employed 
who could be dismissed first, and so long as it was still possible to 
employ the members of the works council, even on work other 
than they had hitherto done. Similarly Decision No. 2,915 
refused the consent of the Board if the member of the council 
could be employed on work corresponding to his position without 
imposing a strain on the works, or if someone else would have 
to be engaged if he were dismissed (in the latter case there is obvi- 
ously no question of reducing the number of persons employed) ; 
Decision No. 3,425 held that there was no reason for dismissing the 
particular member in question, especially as he had been employed 
in the undertaking for 25 years, on the employer’s own evidence 
was an exceptionally steady and zealous employee, and had a 
wife and child to keep, while there were three unmarried employees 
with a relatively very short period of employment who would 
in any case be much less hardly hit by dismissal ; and the Vienna 
Conciliation Board’s Decision of 13 May 1924 is in the same sense, 
Lastly, Decision No. 3,143 may be mentioned, refusing consent 
to the dismissal of members of the works council because the 
number of workers was being only temporarily reduced. 

But there are a whole series of other Decisions which take 
the contrary view to the first group mentioned above ; the diver- 
gence would seem to be deliberate. These Decisions assert most 
emphatically that in case of the dismissal of part of the workers 
and employees in the undertaking the members of the works 
council as such are entitled to no preferential treatment of any 
kind, and have absolutely no claim not to be dismissed until 
last. Decision No. 3,003, for instance, argues that section 14 aims 
merely at preventing the dismissal of members of the works council 
who have fallen out of favour, and at instituting a certain safe- 
guard by providing for the examination of such dismissals by the 
Conciliation Board ; but that it does not say that the members of 
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the works council are to be the last to leave the ship, so that others 
would have to sacrifice their posts if by chance any members of 
the works council had the necessary knowledge to fill them. But 
if the protection of the Act went so far, the result would be an 
influx of less valuable elements into the council, which would be 
definitely injurious to the institution itself. Decisions in the same 
sense are Nos. 2,991, 3,037, 3,038, 3,039, and 3,043; Graz, 18 May 
1922; St. Pélten, 6 May 1925; and Eisenstadt, 29 January 1925. 
The last of these makes effective use of the argument that the legal 
protection of section 14 is given to the members of the works 
council in the general interest of the workers and employees in 
the undertaking, and not as a personal privilege. Decision No. 
3,058 of the Central Conciliation Board is conclusive on this point. 
In the opinion of the Board, a member of a works council has no 
claim to be excepted from the general scheme of dismissals when 
circumstances make it necessary to reduce the number of persons 
employed in the undertaking. But as section 14 provides not only 
that agreements contrary to its regulations shall be null and void, 
but also that infringements of these regulations shall be punished 
by fine or imprisonment, it must be concluded that it is the inten- 
tion of the Act to make the position of the works council as per- 
manent and as free from interference by the employer as possible. 
It follows that the question of the dismissal of members of the 
works council is not to be settled merely by the general arrange- 
ments for the reduction of the number of workers imposed by the 
circumstances of the undertaking at the moment ; it is essential 
that there should be other special reasons, to be established by 
the Conciliation Board, from which it results that further employ- 
ment in the undertaking of a member of the council, in either his 
previous or some other position, for which he is fitted and which 
he has declared his readiness to accept, even perhaps for lower 
pay, would be inconsistent with rational management of the 
undertaking. 

+. The question how the members of the works council are to be 
treated in case of a lockout of all the workers is especially interest- 
ing. There can be no doubt as to the necessity of the consent of 
the Conciliation Board to their dismissal (Decision No. 3,419); 
but this consent will presumably have to be granted, unless the 
lockout is a quite transitory measure (Decision No. 3,143 ; St. Pél- 
ten, 1 June 1922). Decision No. 3,452 in this sense may be cited, 
Here the Board expressed the opinion that in the case before it 
the transitoriness or otherwise of the situation in the works was 
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of no importance whatever. A strike had been declared by a 
group of workers over a wage dispute, and threatened to make 
it impossible for the other workers in the undertaking to go on 
working. Under existing law the wages of the latter would none the 
less have to be paid. The only way in which the undertaking could 
protect itself from this was to dismiss the workers. The Board 
held that it was not its business to interfere in the dispute by 
preventing the employer from dismissing the members of the 
works council as well, if the other conditions imposed by the law 
were satisfied ; especially as membership of the works council did 
not provide the members with a post guaranteed for a year or 
with a more favoured position than their colleagues, but was 
only intended to protect them from injury resulting from their 
mandate ; and such injury was not proved by the evidence before 
the Board. 

If a member of the works council is to be pensioned off, the 
protection of section 14 also holds good. This follows not from the 
letter but certainly from the sense of the Act, as in this case too 
the member in question is being removed from his employment 
(Decision No. 3,371). 

A more difficult question is whether the transfer of a member 
of the works council from his previous post to another in the same 
undertaking: falls under section 14. A Decision of the Central 
Conciliation Board already referred to (No. 3,358) states that the 
same principles hold for transfer as for dismissal, so that a member 
of a works council is not entitled to object to transfer. In several 
Decisions dating from 1922 the Vienna and Graz Conciliation Boards 
have however declared that transfers require the consent of the 
Board, and several Decisions (Nos. 3,228, 3,481, 3,483, and 3,516) 
affirm that a transfer is not allowable if it places a member of a 
works council under any disadvantage on account of his activities 
in this capacity. Another Decision (No. 3,057), on the contrary, 
considers the consent of the Conciliation Board to transfers not 
necessary, as the Act has not prescribed this exception to the 
employer’s otherwise unrestricted right of transfer. 

(c) In very close connection with the questions discussed 
under (6) is the question when the consent of the Conciliation 
Board must be applied for. As under section 14 dismissal is not 
allowable except with the consent of the Conciliation Board, it 
follows that notice of dismissal and dismissal itself cannot become 
effective until this consent has been given. But on the other 
side it has to be considered that: sometimes it is necessary to 
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dismiss workers in circumstances (e.g. unexpected shortage of 
work or of raw materials, or in case of a lockout) such that the 
necessary measures cannot be prepared long beforehand. When 
this happens, if only a short period of notice has to be given, or 
if, as is not seldom the case, there is an agreement that no notice 
shall be given, previous application to the Conciliation Board 
for its consent is impracticable, and in any case the consent could 
not be given quickly enough. 

Some Conciliation Boards propose to take these considerations 
into account by giving their consent in advance to the dismissal 
of members of the works council, on condition that the undertaking 
really is completely closed down within a short time (Decisions 
No. 3,498, No. 3,500, and No. 3,168). But when the necessity 
for dismissal can be foreseen long enough beforehand, the employer 
is in a position to submit his application for consent in good time, 
and to push on the decision. It is however precisely when the 
necessary time is not at his disposal that he needs the help of the 
Conciliation Board. In this case too some Conciliation Boards 
have tried to simplify matters for him, and have given their subse- 
quent consent to dismissals after the event. Decision No. 3,344 
is an example of this. Here the Board held that section 14 was 
correctly interpreted to mean that the validity of notice of dismissal! 
was dependent on consent which must be applied for at the same 
time as the notice is given. For if restrictions are placed on the 
employer’s right to break the contract of employment when he 
wishes, then the interpretation of the Act may not go beyond 
what is necessary for safeguarding the right of the other party 
to the contract. But the protection of the members of the works 
council is also secured if the employer informs the worker or em- 
ployee of his intention to terminate the engagement provided the 
Conciliation Board considers his reasons for this sufficient. The 
consent of the Conciliation Board represents only a survey of the 
facts, leading to a decision whether valid reason really exists for 
the dismissal. If it does, it would be unfair to force the employer 
to wait for the decision of the Conciliation Board and to agree 
to the resulting postponement of the beginning of the period 
of notice; no harm is really done to the works council, as the 
notice is only conditionally valid. Decision No. 3,142 (dealing 
with a case of complete closing down) said that it was sufficient 
if the consent of the Board was applied for before the day the works 
were to be closed, and, even though this consent was not uttered 
until later on, gave it retrospective effect for the dismissals involved 
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by the closing of the undertaking. Decisions No. 3,235 and 
No. 3,259 and the Wiener Neustadt Conciliation Board’s Decision 
of 17 July 1924 also gave subsequent consent applying to dis- 
missals which had already been effected. 

But in fact the very great majority of Decisions take the oppo- 
site view. For instance, several (Nos. 3,036, 3,038, 3,140, 3,250, 
3,309, 3,376, 3,408, 3,427; Vienna, 13 May 1924) have not only 
insisted that the consent of the Board must be applied for before 
the dismissal, but have also asserted that this consent takes effect 
only from the moment it is granted, so that there is no question 
of subsequent consent, and previous dismissal is not valid. The 
Administrative Court also emphatically adopts this standpoint 
(Decision No. 3,409). It bases its opinion chiefly on the literal 
meaning of the word “ consent ” (Zustimmung), which does not 
denote subsequent approval, and on the greater protection which 
’ it is the intention of the Act to accord to members of the works 
council. 

One Conciliation Board, indeed, made a further attempt to 
declare it sufficient that the application to the Board for consent to 
dismissal should be made before the notice is given. This is in 
harmony with a Decision of the Supreme Court ef 22 June 1925, 
stating that the consent of the Conciliation Board must be applied 
for before the notice is given ; this would make it possible to submit 
the application to the Board and proceed to give notice at once, 
without waiting for the Board’s decision to be taken. But this 
attempt of the Conciliation Board was most emphatically repudiated 
by the Administrative Court in its Decision of 21 December 1926, 
in which it states most definitely (appealing to its previous Decision, 
cited above, in support) that notice of dismissal is not allowable 
until the consent of the Conciliation Board has been granted. If 
it is to be valid, the notice must be given after the Board’s consent 
has been obtained. 

(d) If the Conciliation Board declares that the dismissal is 
invalid because it has refused its consent, this means that the 
engagement is not terminated but still goes on. In particular, 
the workman is entitled to his wages for this period, so long as the 
dismissal has not been made effectively, i.e. after the Board has 
given its consent (Administrative Court, Decision No. 3,409; 
Central Conciliation Board, No. 3,161). Here we see the disas- 
trous results of the Administrative Court’s assertion of its com- 
petence in such questions. Two instances may be given of cases in 
which a settlement was held up for several months. The Wiener 
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Neustadt and Salzburg Conciliation Boards had issued Decisions 
(of 17 July 1924 and 7 August 1924) giving subsequent consent 
to previously announced dismissals; when these Decisions were 
opposed, it was not until 5 January 1925 that the Administrative 
Court issued its Decision that this subsequent approval by the 
two Boards of the dismissals could not be allowed, and left it 
to the employers to apply all over again for consent to dismissals 
to be carried out after this consent should have been obtained : 
until which time they must continue to pay wages, if the workers 
in question had not meanwhile succeeded in finding other posts. 

But if a member of a works council is dismissed and consent 
is subsequently refused, there is yet another consequence. In 
this case not only his engagement, but also his mandate as member 
of the council, still holds good. The employer can at any time 
renounce his claim to the work of the member in question, always 
provided he continues to pay the wages due, but he cannot in 
this way prevent him from continuing his activity as member of 
the council. ‘ If the employer refuses to allow this activity, he may 
be compelled by the Courts, by writ of execution, fine, or imprison- 
ment, to relinquish his opposition, the basis for judicial action 


being the Decision of the Conciliation Board. This is also the 
opinion expressed by the Ministry of Social Administration in reply 
to a question. Furthermore, it is precisely in such cases that 
the penalties provided by section 14 would be applicable. 


LIABILITY OF THE Works CounciL TO DAMAGES 
ror BreacH oF Duty 


The powers assigned by the Act to the works council are assigned 
to it not in its own interest, but in that of the workers and employees 
in the undertaking. It is their business to see that the works 
council always acts in accordance with its duty ; and by an explicit 
provision of the Act they may require the works council to resign 
and elect a new one if they think fit. But if an individual worker 
is injured by action of the works council or some of its members 
which is contrary to their duty, has he the right to claim compensa- 
tion ? Under Austrian law, anyone who is injured by the fault 
of another can claim compensation for the injury ; conduct con- 
trary to duty is such a fault. For the whole system of works 
councils, however, it is of the greatest importance to know whether 
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such claims for damages will stand, as if so the position of member 
of a works council may involve the holder in liabilities for damages 
which may hit the poorer members over hard. Liability for 
damages is always in fact conditional on the eommission of a fault, 
and so on either essential breach of duties or non-fulfilment of 
them through negligence ; as a rule no blame can rest upon a mem- 
ber of a works council who acts in accordance with the best of 
his knowledge. 

Action by members of the council which is not in accordance 
with their duties may however easily result in injury to one or 
more workers. For instance, section 3 (5) of the Act provides 
that the works council shall see that the laws and regulations 
respecting the protection of the workers and the prevention of 
accidents are put into operation and observed, and that in cases 
of necessity they shall call in the competent authorities. If the 
works council neglects this duty and a worker is injured, what 
is the situation ? Can the injured worker claim damages against 
the members of the council whose duty it was to carry out this 
supervision ? This question has not yet been the basis of a judi- 
cial dispute, perhaps because the larger undertakings are ordinarily 
liable to compulsory accident insurance, so that this kind of claim 
for compensation is of little practical importance. But there have 
as a matter of fact been several disputes over the question whether, 
when a works council has abstained from opposing a dismissal 
under section 3 (9) of the Act, the dismissed worker or employee 
can claim compensation for the injury resulting from the failure 
to lodge an objection which might quite possibly have succeeded. 

In one case of alleged breach of duty the facts were as follows. 
In an undertaking where the very great majority of the workers 
belonged to a certain organisation, this majority wished the remain- 
ing workers to join their organisation ; when this was refused, they 
finally demanded the dismissal of the minority, under threat of 
a strike. This demand was transmitted to the employer by the 
works council. If it is the works council’s action in joining in 
the demand for dismissal which is considered to have caused an 
injury, the position of the members of the council in relation to 
damages is precisely the same as that of the other workers. If 
it is the presentation of the demand for the dismissal of the 
workers who would not join the organisation which is taken as 
the ground for a claim for damages, here again no special blame 
can be attached to the works council by reason of the fact that 
it is not given the power to put forward such demands, but would, 
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under section 3 (9), rather be in a position to oppose them. The 
members of the works council are thus liable for damages to exactly 
the same extent as all the other workers who joined in this demand. 

But matters are otherwise as regards the question of objection. 
For the works council alone is entitled to object to dismissal, when 
the reason for this was that the dismissed worker had made use 
of the right of coalition and refused to join a certain organisation. 
But is the council obliged to object ? If such a duty is accepted, 
then as soon as the works council can recognise that ground for 
objection really exists, failure to object — unless it can be justified 
— would in fact appear a breach of duty and render the council 
liable to damages. 

In a Decision of 16 October 1921 the Vienna District Court 
(Landesgericht) denied the existence of such liability of the members of 
the works council. The reason given for this opinion was that the 
duties imposed upon the works council by the Works Councils Act fall 
within the domain of public law, so that they cannot give rise to 
a claim by a worker for damages. But this view cannot be main- 
tained, because the position of the works council cannot be regarded 
as coming under public law ; and further because breach of duty 
by even a public body may give rise to a claim for damages, so 
far as this is not expressly excluded by law, which is not the case 
as regards the works council. The question is therefore still 
left open by this Decision, as the Supreme Court has not considered 
in any further detail whether the works council is obliged to lodge 
the objection. 

A Decision of the Vienna Conciliation Board of 9 November 1923 
(No. 3,336) recognised such an obligation. The Board’s argument 
is that the objection is not left to the arbitrary discretion of the 
works council, but that it is rather the duty of the council to object 
to the dismissal if the reason for it is one of those contemplated 
by the Act ; and that this follows from the nature of the institution 
of works councils, and also from the introduction to section 3 
(“In particular, the following matters shall come within the 
sphere of their rights and duties”). The opposite view was taken 
by the Central Conciliation Board in a Decision of 16 May 1923 
(No. 3,160), stating that the Act merely gives the works council 
the right, and does not impose upon it the duty, of opposing a 
dismissal ; so that it is left to the absolute discretion of the council 
to decide whether in any given case it will make use of this right 
or not. The Central Conciliation Board of course only intended to 
deprive the dismissed worker of the right to sue the works council 
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and so force it to object ; it did not in this case concern itself with 
the question whether he could claim damages. But if the works 
council fails to object without sound reasons, its liability for 
damages cannot be contested. For, as has already been said, 
the powers of the works council are given it, not as a right of its 
own, but as duties towards the workers and employees it represents, 
and like everyone else the members of the Council must make 
amends for the injury they inflict by conduct which is a breach 
of duty. 

The demand for the dismissal of a worker or employee may 
however be justified, and failure to object is not always necessarily 
a breach of duty. An example of this is provided by a Decision 
of the Vienna Conciliation Board issued shortly after the Works 
Councils Act came into force. The workers in a large bread 
factory, which at the time was indispensable for feeding the popu- 
lation of Vienna, had presented to the employer through the works 
council a demand for the dismissal of the only worker in the under- 
taking who did not belong to the trade union. When their demand 
was refused, they struck. The Conciliation Board decided that the 
demand was abundantly justified, as the worker in question had 
made himself so obnoxious to all the rest by his quarrelsome and 
cantankerous behaviour and repeated insults to themselves and 
their trade union that they could not be expected to work with 
him any longer. 


CONCLUSION 


Putting together all the disputes and decisions recounted above, 
we surely find ample confirmation of the statements made in the 
early part of this article. Nowhere has there been a contest 
directed against the institution of the works councils as such. 
This indicates that the employers are reconciled to them ; and the 
efforts of the workers are not concerned with revolutionary reforms, 
but with reasonable extensions of the competence of the works 
councils, in which their standpoint cannot always be condemned 
offhand as being without foundation in the Act. Most of the 
Decisions deal with isolated questions, and the large number of 
further Decisions which might also have been cited here are also 
concerned only with questions which modify little in the system 
set up by the Act. 
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On the whole, then, the conclusions of Mr. Berthelot? as to the 
effects of the German Works Councils Act may be applied almost 
word for word to Austria : 


In the majority of undertakings the Act . . . is now working 
normally. The employers have accepted it as a sign of the times, and 
as one of the least of the evils which the Revolution might have brought 
them. It does not appear to be threatened by the offensive declared 
in industrial circles in 1923 against the social legislation of the Republic, 
and in particular against the 8-hour day. There has been no talk of 
suppressing works councils. On the contrary, there is a general desire 
to utilise them, both employers and workers wishing to turn them to 
their own account. The workers are abandoning the idea of making 
political capital out of the Act, and are obeying the instructions of the 
trade unions, which are the defenders of their trade interests. 

Works councils are now only a shadow of the workers’ councils of 
the Revolution, which were modelled on the soviets.. . . They should 
be considered as part of a whole and should not be judged solely on 
the practical results which they have so far achieved, but rather in 
relation to the reforms which the Republican Government has already 
carried out, or which it proposes to effect. 

From this point of view works councils are one of the most important 
triumphs of the German proletariat. They have sometimes been accused 
of being a mere piece of bureaucratic machinery and a drag on economic 
pro; . It has also been said that the progress achieved is next to 
nothing in comparison with the heavy expense and complications of all 
kinds occasioned by the creation of such new bodies representative of 
the workers. On the workers’ side, the inadequacy of the Act has been 
denounced, and radical amendment demanded. These criticisms are 
due to an overstrict interpretation of the Act. One should look beyond 
the present to the future and consider how works councils may develop. 
The work which they have accomplished, though its importance cannot 
be overrated, is no more than a first attempt. The normal process of 
evolution is going on, slowly perhaps, but methodically and surely. 





* INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice : Works Councils in Germany, by M. Brer- 
THELOT, pp. 131-132. Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 13. Geneva, 1924. 
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Vocational Guidance in Great Britain 
by 
Charles E. Curt 


Ex-Chairman, Salford Juvenile Employment Committee, 
Honorary Secretary, Salford Lads’ Club, 
Secretary, League of Nations Union, Manchester 


The problem of vocational guidance in Great Britain is complicated 
by a variety of conditions, social, economic, and educational, chief 
among them perhaps being unemployment, the prevalence of which 
for some time past has made it impossible to apply any genuine 
principles of choice of employment. This situation must necessarily 
be taken into account in considering the activities of the official 
organisations for vocational guidance. The present system, which 
dates back to 1909-1910, comprises both Juvenile Advisory Committees, 
working under the Ministry of Labour in connection with the Employ- 
ment Exchanges, and Choice of Employment Committees under the 
Local Education Authorities, the two schemes working in co-operation. 
Both types of Committee work on similar lines, their main functions 
being to advise boys and girls under eighteen with regard to the 
choice of employment suited to their mental and physical capacities, 
and to study the conditions of employment, both local and national, 
so far as these affect the prospects of boys and girls. In spite of the 
difficulties caused by abnormal industrial conditions and by certain 
defects in present legislation, such as the gap between the school- 
leaving age and the age of entry into unemployment insurance, 
there is growing recognition by employers and the public of the work 
of the Committees in safeguarding boys and girls against future 
unemployment or even unemployability. 


THE PIONEER WoRK OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


HE importance of guiding young people at the time they leave 
school to enter industry has been recognised by educationists 

and social workers in Great Britain for many years. Long before 
the question of advising school-leavers as to their choice of employ- 
ment became a subject for official enquiry and subsequent action 
by Government Departments, schoolmasters, and others engaged 
is the training of youth were fully alive to the danger of boys 
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embarking on occupations solely from the point of view of wage- 
earning and without considering the importance of securing work 
of a probationary nature, or, what usually amounts tothe same thing, 
work that offers reasonably good prospects of an adult livelihood. 

The published reports of boys’ clubs in England, dating back 
for more than thirty years, make reference to the establishment 
in the clubs of voluntary agencies for advising boys as regards 
their employment and for assisting them to obtain suitable work. 
Numerous elementary schools, too, have for many years conducted 
with great advantage to their scholars unofficial labour bureaux of 
a very simple kind, consisting generally of little more than a 
friendly arrangement between the Head Teacher and particular 
employers of labour, under which school-leavers are launched on 
their industrial careers after full consideration of their personal 
qualifications, tastes, and abilities, and with due regard to the 
conditions and prospects of the employment to be entered. 

Voluntary organisations of this kind have done, and still do, 
most valuable work in dealing with the boys and girls who come 
directly under their purview. But it is obvious that such agencies 
have serious limitations. In the first place, they cannot cope 
with the problem as it affects all school-leavers, because the number 
of industrial vacancies notified to the schools, in this promiscuous 
way, is insufficient to meet the full demand for employment ; and, 
in the case of club bureaux, because a small minority only of the 
juvenile population are members of boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs. 
Further, it is rarely, if ever, that a Head Teacher or club manager 
has the wide experience of industrial conditions necessary to qualify 
him to advise young people on the choice of a career. While he is 
probably in a better position than any official adviser to know the 
educational attainments and the bent of a particular boy with 
whom he may have been in touch for some years, he cannot be suffi- 
ciently familiar with the commercial and technical organisation of in- 
dustrial concerns of great variety, and with their constantly changing 
methods, to ensure that his advice will be the best that can be given. 

It is, however, in some measure due to the pioneer work of 
these voluntary agencies that the social and economic problems of 
juvenile labour have, in recent years, attracted a considerable 
amount of public interest, which has led to the holding of many 
official enquiries and to a good deal of legislation affecting the wel- 
fare of children and young persons. 

In view of the fact that the question of vocational guidance 
has become entangled in a whole series of closely allied problems, 
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which have mainly arisen since the war, it may help to a better 
understanding of the present position if the broad conditions of 
juvenile employment, as they were known to social workers before 
the war, are briefly stated. 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT BEFORE THE WAR 


In the decade immediately before the war the demand for 
juvenile labour was generally in excess of the supply, despite the 
recruitment of quite young children for the labour market which 
was rendered possible by full or partial exemption from school 
attendance, under the by-laws of most of the Local Education 
Authorities. The system of half-time work for children of 12 years 
of age, which was very common in the textile industries until 
the passing of the Education Act of 1918, and the extent to which 
still younger children were employed out of school hours, mainly 
as errand runners and shop assistants, perpetuated and stimulated 
the old demand for cheap labour, and added difficulties to the task 
of persuading adolescents to engage in work of an educative and 
progressive character. The manual trades were to a large éxtent 
so organised as to permit the entrance of learners or apprentices, 
with or without some form of indenture, and many commercial 
firms were prepared to engage promising boys and girls from the 
elementary schools to be trained with definite objectives. The 
immediate wages offered for such employment were, of course, 
comparatively low. On the other hand, the competition between 
employers in industries of all kinds for the services of young 
labourers to engage in work of an unprogressive and fugitive nature, 
resulted in the payment of disproportionately high wages for such 
services. These “ blind-alley ” occupations (as they were common- 
ly termed by students of sociology) attracted large numbers of 
school-leavers, a high percentage of whom had attained a fair 
educational standard, and who were in other ways well fitted to 
learn a trade or to be trained in commercial pursuits. The natural 
desire of boys to earn big wages ; their characteristic lack of thought 
for the morrow ; the economic position of their parents which in 
many cases rendered the children’s wages a necessary and valuable 
contribution to the family income; the indifference and apathy 
of some parents, and, perhaps, the cupidity of others ; all conspired 
to make probationary work unpopular with youth at the com- 
mencement of its industrial career. 
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The economic problem of “ blind-alley ” employment became 
a@ commonplace in discussion among social workers; and much 
public attention was drawn to it through the prevalence of unem- 
ployment among young men who were discharged, as a matter 
of course, at the age of 17 or 18 years, by employers who made a 
regular practice of replacing their older workers by successive 
relays of school-leavers. The added disadvantages of this kind of 
juvenile work, from the point of view of the education and moral 
training of adolescents, were, however, only dimly appreciated ; 
and it was largely left to voluntary agencies to discover and to deal 
with industrial misfits as best they could. 

It will be seen from this brief survey that the problem of voca- 
tional guidance before the war was difficult but not complex. In 
the case of a boy leaving school, it consisted not merely of finding 
a job for him — he could do that only too easily himself — but of 
persuading him to refuse tempting offers of rough labouring work, 
with comparatively high remuneration, and to accept a post as 
learner or apprentice in some branch of industry for which he might 
best be adapted. Then to secure, so far as possible, that he 
remained in his chosen vocation, and that he did not — as fre- 
quently happens with boys — give up his job on the slightest pro- 
vocation or for some entirely frivolous reason. The voluntary 
club bureaux were also largely concerned with the still more 
difficult question of advising boys, who had already gone into 
“ blind-alley ” occupations, to relinquish that kind of work before 
they reached an age which would absolutely preclude them from 
entrance to any of the skilled trades. The placing of such older 
boys in progressive employment was by no means easy; but, 
with the assistance of the official Juvenile Employment Bureaux 
which came into being a few years before the war, it was usually 
possible, particularly if the change could be effected before the age 
of 16 years was reached. For the rest, there remained, at the best, 
the lucky chance of promotion, under the same employer, to some 
different position that would afford a reasonable adult livelihood ; 
or, at the worst, casual labour, unemployment, and often unem- 
ployability. 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT DURING THE WAR 


The dislocation of industry and commerce during the war 
period accentuated and complicated the problems of juvenile 
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work. The absence of men on active service, synchronising as it 
did with a huge increase in the output of factories engaged in all 
kinds of work of national importance, created a demand for labour 
that was almost insatiable. To meet it, every justifiable expedient, 
and, indeed, any that public opinion was likely to countenance, 
was adopted. Children were exempted from school, either full 
time or half time, in greater numbers and at an even earlier age 
than had been customary for many years prior to the war. The 
employment of children out of school hours was very general, and 
involved large numbers of girls as well as of boys. Unsuitable 
occupations in the distributive trades were commonly undertaken 
by girls, and many boys were thus released for heavier work. 
The munition firms extensively employed juvenile workers in 
the automatic and semi-automatic processes of engineering. Ado- 
lescent boys, in particular, performed tasks of greater difficulty and 
responsibility than had, probably, ever fallen to the lot of youth. 
Juvenile work, in fact, tended more and more to approximate 
to the work that had previously been done by adults, and its wage 
value became correspondingly high — so high, indeed, as frequently 
to render boys and girls economically independent of their parents, 
with results that were sometimes deplorable. 

Under such abnormal conditions, vocational guidance in the 
real. sense was practically impossible. Not only were school- 
leavers introduced to industry as mere process workers, but juve- 
niles who had already been placed in satisfactory employment 
were tempted by the prospect of big wages to divert their services 
to war work. The activities of the voluntary agencies in schools 
and clubs almost ceased, and it was mainly left to the compara- 
tively new official Juvenile Employment Bureaux to wrestle with 
a very intricate situation. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
value of the work done by these Bureaux during the war. They 
provided a ready means of communication between employers 
and the young recruits for the labour market; they were able 
at least to secure that the entry of boys and girls into unprogressive 
occupations should be limited, so far as possible, to work of national 
importance ; they evolved, and in many instances successfully 
operated, after-care schemes for the social betterment of their 
young charges ; and they accumulated considerable experience of 
modern industrial conditions, which stood them in very good stead 
during the transition from war to peace, and which has added to 
their qualifications to deal with the present-day problems of juve- 
nile labour. But, as the function for which they were primarily 
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brought into existence was, to a considerable degree, subordinated 
to the pressing needs of the war period, they became (temporarily 
at any rate) something much more in the nature of juvenile employ- 
ment exchanges than of juvenile advisory bureaux. 

The old and fairly well defined perils of uneducative and unpro- 
gressive work had receded into the background, so far as the public 
was concerned ; and it says much for the enthusiasm and devotion 
of the depleted staffs of the Bureaux and their advisory committees 
that the importance of vocational guidance was not altogether 
forgotten during the war. 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT SINCE THE WAR 


The transition of British industry from war to peace conditions 
naturally affected in a vital degree the whole position of the juve- 
nile worker as it had existed for some years. The closing of the 
munition works threw thousands of boys and girls out of work ; 
a big proportion of them were without skill in anything except 


the minutely specialised process on which they had been partic- 
ularly engaged, and for which there was no longer any , demand : 
large numbers of them joined the rapidly increasing ranks of the 
unemployed adults, and many drifted into unemployability. 
During the general demobilisation, the gradual but wholesale dis- 
placement of juveniles who had temporarily filled the positions 
of men on active service resulted in a youthful scramble for any 
kind of work with remuneration approximating to the inflated 
wages to which these boys and girls had become accustomed. The 
difficulties of re-absorbing these displaced juveniles into other 
industries were greatly accentuated by their indisposition (amount- 
ing often to a flat refusal) to consider offers of the wages normally 
paid to workers of their age. The trade slump that followed 
shortly after the armistice considerably reduced the available 
amount of employment throughout the whole country, and the 
very natural and just public demand that ex-service men should be 
given preference in obtaining work contributed still further to the 
limitation of openings for young people. 

While accurate statistics of juvenile unemployment are un- 
available, it may safely be estimated that at least ten per cent. 
of juveniles between the ages of 14 and 18 were out of work in 
1921; and, although the position has slowly improved, a recent 
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statement furnished by the Ministry of Labour to the Committee 
on Education and Industry (England and Wales)! reveals the fact 
that 5.7 per cent. of insured boys and 6.7 per cent. of insured girls 
were unemployed in August 1926*. The incidence of such unem- 
ployment is found to vary greatly as between industry and industry, 
and therefore, to a large extent, as between town and town. The 
official returns of the Ministry of Labour show variations from 
2 per cent. in the printing and allied trades to 14.2 per cent. in 
the ship-building industry*; and that while the percentage of 
unemployed girls in Birmingham is computed to be as low as 1.8, 
the comparative statistic for Stoke-on-Trent reaches the alarming 
figure of 33.64. The average rate of unemployment among insured 
juveniles during 1924 and 1925 was 4.1 per cent., and during 1926, 
when the industrial situation was of course abnormal, it was 
5.1 per cent. 

The grave educational, moral, and social problems arising out 
of the prevalence of juvenile unemployment are, perhaps, rather 
wide of the scope of this article. But the fact that there is now 
a surplus of unemployed juvenile labour — a post-war innovation 
in industry which is likely to continue for sonie years yet — has 
a marked repercussion on the whole question of vocational guid- 
ance. The keen competition of older boys and girls for open- 
ings. narrows the choice of employment for school-leavers. The 
common knowledge that there are not enough jobs to go round 
makes for hurried and ill-considered entrance into the first avail- 
able vacancy. The dread of a spellof unemployment immediately 
on leaving school affects both the child and his parents, and they 
usually prefer (wisely enough perhaps) any kind of work to no 
work at all. The congested state of the labour market and the 
consequent demand for cheap labour, combined with the increasing 
use of automatic machinery for specialised processes, have tended 
on the one hand largely to widen the field for the unskilled and semi-_ 
skilled services of juveniles, and on the other hand to restrict 
the openings into probationary work. 

So long as this condition of affairs continues, it is evident that 
those who are called upon to advise young people about their 





* Report of the Committee on Education and Industry (England and Wales). 
First Part. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 

* Idem, Appendix VI, p. 110. 

* Idem, Appendix VII, p. 111. 

4 Idem, Appendix VI, p. 110. This figure includes short-time workers. 
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employment must be prepared to compromise with the evils of 
“ blind-alley ” occupations — an attitude that would have been 
condemned as rank heresy before the war. Since there are now 
not nearly sufficient vacancies offering prospects of permanent 
adult employment to admit all well-qualified juvenile applicants 
for work, it would be the height of unwisdom to refuse to place 
them in less satisfactory avenues to industry. As things are at 
present, an employer of the worst forms of unskilled or casual 
labour can obtain an almost unlimited supply of willing young 
entrants by merely announcing his needs in a curt notice on the 
door to his works. Far better is it that such perilous placings 
should have the cognisance of official advisers who realise the 
dangers at the outset and whose duty it is to find, as soon as may 
be practicable, safer paths for these young people, or at least 
to maintain a friendly oversight of them. 

The general problems of juvenile employment are probably 
indigenous to the modern industrial world; but in Great Britain 
the aftermath of war has intensified the inherent difficulties of 
the question, and, in particular, it has caused the present situation 
as regards vocational guidance to become one of great complexity. 
It is well that the position should be understood, so that an 
approach may be made to a survey of official activities, with full 
appreciation of the difficulties encountered in the past and of 
the obstacles still to be surmounted. 


Historica Survey or OFrFictaL ACTIVITIES 


The conditions of juvenile labour and the cognate question 
of vocational guidance were probably first brought officially 
into prominence by the Reports of the Royal Commission on the 
Poor Laws (1909), and by Mr. Cyril Jackson’s Report on Boy 
Labour? which was published as an appendix to the Reports of 
the Commission. It was therein disclosed that a large amount 
of adult unemployment, unemployability, and poverty, was 
directly due to the carelessness with which young people were 
launched upon occupations that were without training, permanence, 





1 Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and Relief of Distress. 
Cd. 499. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1909. 
* Report on Boy Labour, Cd. 4632. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1909. 
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or definite prospect. The mass of evidence proved conclusively 
that considerable numbers of youths were thrown out of work 
at the age of 17 or 18, not because they were inefficient, but 
simply because the services they rendered were not economically 
worth an adult wage and could be performed equally well by 
still younger labourers at a cheaper rate of pay. It was discovered 
that one-third of the applications for assistance from Distress 
Committees came from men under the age of 30, a high percentage 
of whom were unemployable owing to early lack of industrial 
training and discipline. In the words of the Minority of the Poor 
Law Commission, they might be said “ to graduate into unemploy- 
ment as a matter of course’*. The publicity given to the Royal 
Commission’s Reports, and to other factors of the juvenile problem 
which were clearly set out in the Report of the Consultative Com- 
mittee on Continuation Schools*, was welltimed and very effective 
in furthering legislation and administrative action. 

The first important step was the passing of the Labour Ex- 
changes Act of 1909, which empowered the Board of Trade to 
establish Labour Exchanges, subsequently termed “ Employment 
Exchanges”. It also authorised the setting up, at the instance 
of the Board of Trade, of Juvenile Advisory Committees con- 
sisting of representatives of the Local Education Authorities, em- 
ployers, workpeople, teachers, and others interested in the welfare 
of young people. The duty of these Committees was to advise “ with 
regard to the management of any Labour Exchange in its district in 
relation to juvenile applicants for employment ”*. The Committees 
were further empowered “ either by themselves or in co-operation 
with any other bodies or persons, to give information, advice, and 
assistance to boys and girls and their parents with respect to the 
choice of employment and other matters bearing thereon”*. It was 
however, expressly provided that the “ Board of Trade and the 
officer in charge of a Labour Exchange should undertake no 
responsibility with regard to any advice or assistance so given ”®. 
Despite this somewhat ambiguous and, perhaps, overcautious 





1 Royat Commission: op, cit., p. 1167. 

2 Report of the Consultative Committee on Attendance, compulsory or otherwise, 
at Continuation Schools. Cd. 4757. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1909. 

* Boarp or TrapDE: Special Rules with regard to Registration of Juvenile 
Applicants in England and Wales made in pursuance of Regulation No. IX of the 
General Regulations for Labour BExchanges managed by the Board of Trade. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1910. 

* Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 
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delegation of powers, Juvenile Advisory Committees began to 
function in many areas, and special Juvenile Departments were 
organised in connection with the Employment Exchanges. 

In November 1910 the Education (Choice of Employment) 
Act was passed. It conferred upon Local Education Authorities 
the power, but not the duty, “to make arrangements, subject 
to the approval of the Board of Education, for giving to boys 
and girls under the age of 17 assistance with respect to the choice 
of suitable employment by means of the collection and com- 
munication of information and the furnishing of advice”. (The 
upper age limit was subsequently raised to 18 years by the Educa- 
tion Act of 1918.) It will be observed that this permissive power 
was analogous to that exercisable by the Juvenile Advisory Com- 
mittees already set up by the Board of Trade, and that it was 
conceivable that two differently appointed Committees might 
exist in the same area to perform similar functions. This, and 
other considerations, led, in January 1911, to the issue, by the 
Board of Trade and the Board of Education, of a Joint Memoran- 
dum}, in which was laid down the cardinal principle of co-operation 
between Local Authorities exercising powers, and the Employ- 
ment Exchanges. The Memorandum urged upon Local Authorities 
the desirability of undertaking the responsibilities offered to them 
by the Choice of Employment Act, and declared an interregnum 
of one year during which the Board of Trade. would refrain from 
appointing further Juvenile Advisory Committees except in 
areas where the Local Authorities definitely decided not to exercise 
their powers. While many of the larger Education Authorities 
took early advantage of the new Act, the majority of the Authori- 
ties either delayed their decisions or preferred to leave the whole 
matter to the Board of Trade — influenced to some extent, no 
doubt, by the fact that a Choice of Employment Scheme involves 
a certain charge on the local rates, whereas a Juvenile Advisory 
Committee is entirely financed out of state funds. The two 
types of Committees were, therefore, at work in different areas 
before the war, but many places were without Committees of 
either kind. 

In August 1916 the Departmental Committee on Juvenile 
Education in Relation to Employment after the War issued an 





* Boarp oF TRADE and Boarp or Epucation: Memorandum with regard to 
co-operation between Labour Exchanges and Local Education Authorities exercising 
their powers under the Education (Choice of Employment) Act, 1910. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1911. 
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Interim Report’, drawing attention to the valuable work done by 
such Juvenile Employment Bureaux as had been set up either 
locally or by the Board of Trade, and emphasising the urgent 
need for completing their establishment throughout the country. 
The Report stated that although local committees existed in some 
60 county boroughs and about 40 smaller towns, there was no 
such provision in 20 county boroughs (including several large 
towns with a population over 200,000) and in some 130 smaller 
towns and large urban districts. In anticipating with commend- 
able accuracy and acuteness the extent to which the post-war 
dislocation of industry would affect the conditions of juvenile 
employment, the Departmental Committee declared “that it 
would be a grave dereliction of public duty if, whilst the means 
are at hand to offer valuable assistance, large numbers of young 
persons were turned upon the labour market without that guid- 
ance which even in normal circumstances has been recognised as 
necessary ”. 

The growing appreciation of the need for safeguarding the inter- 
ests of young workers was further stimulated by the publication 
in 1917 of the main Report® of the Departmental Committee, 


whose findings contributed substantially to the framing and 
passing of the Education Act of 1918, with its many provisions 
for the education and social welfare of adolescents. A few extracts 
from this truly epoch-making Report, which bear directly on the 
subject of vocational guidance, will give some indication of the 
situation as it then existed and of the enlightened attitude towards it. 


The range of employment open to juveniles is a wide one, and any 
general statement of its conditions must be prefaced by the warning 
that these vary considerably in detail from industry to industry, from 
locality to locality, and even from business to business. At the top of 
the scale come the apprentices or learners ; at the bottom many factory 
workers and others engaged in “‘ blind-alley ”’ a Apprentices 
are employed, not for their immediate commercial utility, but in order 
to maintain or increase at a future date the supply of skilled workmen 
in their industry.... The fact that the age of apprenticeship is insome 
areas nearer 16 than 15 years of age unfortunately causes a considerable 
gap to intervene between the time when juveniles leave school and the 
time when they settle down to learn a trade. During this interval 
they have nothing but more or less casual occupations to fall back 
upon, and, when they finally enter their industries, are in most cases 





1 Interim Report. Cd. 8374. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 191¢ 

* Ibid., para. 5. 

* Final Report of the Departmental Committee on Juvenile Education in relation 
to Employment after the war. Cd. 8512. London. H.M. Stationery Office, 1917. 
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less well equipped than when they left school two years before. More- 
over, apprenticeship does not by itself give a training which fits boys 
for modern industrial conditions. As a system of training, it was devel- 
oped when industry was stable, methodical, and regular, and it is not 
fully suited to an age when it is unstable, changing, and irregular. . . . 
What is required in addition to manual dexterity is general industrial 
knowledge and intelligence which will enable juveniles to adapt them- 
selves to changing industrial conditions. But such general adaptability 
apprenticeship does not of itself give’. 

Far worse, however, is the state of the large number of children in 
** blind-alley ” occupations. These are not engaged to learn a trade 
with a view to practising it as adults, but are merely employed for 
their immediate commercial utility upon simple operations. The only 
reason for their employment is the fact that, as instruments of 
production, they are cheaper than adults’. 


Before proceeding to discuss possible remedies and to make 
constructive proposals, the Departmental Committee summed up 
the case in a few searching questions : 


Can the age of adolescence be brought out of the purview of economic 
exploitation and into that of the social conscience ? Can the conception 
of the juvenile as primarily a little wage earner be replaced by the con- 
ception of the juvenile as primarily the workman and the citizen in 
training ? Can it be established that the educational purpose is to be 
the dominating one, without as well as within the school doors, during 
those formative years between 12 and 18? ? 


In the face of so vigorous an indictment, followed as it was 
by a general demand both in Parliament and in the press for 
the application of the remedial measures advocated in the Report, 
it cannot be wondered at that Local Education Authorities and 
the Government Departments concerned were impelled to extend 
their activities. 

Early in 1917 the Ministry of Labour took over from the Board 
of Trade the responsibility of administering the Employment 
Exchanges, and the work of setting up Juvenile Advisory Com- 
mittees in areas where the Local Education Authorities were not 
operating their own schemes proceeded apace. The number of 
Choice of Employment Schemes submitted to, and approved by, 
the Board of Education increased steadily, many Authorities 
being influenced, no doubt, by the new responsibilities placed upon 
them by the Education Act of 1918 in connection with the employ- 
ment of children out of school hours and the street trading of 
young persons, the fixing of the minimum school-leaving age at 





1 Ibid., para. 6. 
* Ibid., para. 7. 
® Ibid., para. 9. 
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14 years, and the prospective establishment of Day Continuation 
Schools — part-time attendance at which would eventually be 
compulsory for juveniles up to the age of 18 years. Experience 
unfortunately proved that these co-operative schemes had in 
some areas engendered a certain amount of friction between the 
Local Authorities and the Ministry of Labour. These difficulties 
were increased in 1920 when the passing of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1920, extended the principle of insurance against 
unemployment (first introduced for adults by the National Insur- 
ance Act, 1911) to cover practically all occupied juveniles between 
the ages of 16 and 18 years, and increased the responsibilities of 
the Ministry of Labour for such juveniles in all areas, including 
those where local Choice of Employment Schemes were in operation. 

The position became so complicated that the Government 
appointed Lord Chelmsford to inquire into “ the difficuities which 
have arisen in giving effect to the Joint Memorandum of the 
Presidents of the Board of Trade and the Board of Education of 
the 3rd January 1911 ... and to make recommendations as to the 
arrangements which should be made ... for advising and assisting 
young persons in choosing and obtaining suitable employment, 
regard being had to the Education Act, 1918, and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1920.” Lord Chelmsford submitted his 
Report? to the Prime Minister on 23 July 1921. He found that 
there existed in 130 areas Juvenile Advisory Committees appointed 
and maintained financially by the Ministry of Labour, and that 
Choice of Employment Committees acting as Sub-Committees of 
Local Education Authorities were operating in 100 areas, their 
work being maintained by the Authorities and the Board of 
Education, with the Ministry of Labour bearing certain expenses 
in respect of functions assigned to them by the Schemes of co- 
operation. Lord Chelmsford saw no inherent reason why a 
Committee of either kind should not perform the work with com- 
plete efficiency ; but, after drawing attention to the apparently 
inevitable clashes of interests produced by the co-operative system, 
he emphasised the importance of removing the uncertainty that 
had existed from year to year as to the policy of the Government 
in the matter. His main recommendations were that the methods 
of co-operation laid down in the Joint Memorandum must be 
abandoned and that Authorities who had adopted, or in future 









1 Juvenile Employment Enquiry. Report by the Rt. Hon. The Viscount Chelme- 
jord. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1921. 
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decided to adopt, the Choice of Employment Act should be required 
to undertake the whole of the work, including the local administra- 
tion of Unemployment Insurance in respect of young persons 
under 18 years of age. 

Lord Chelmsford’s Report was adopted by the Government, 
and the legislation necessary to give effect to his recommendations 
was embodied in section 6 of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1923. It was therein enacted that a Local Education Authority 
should not, after 31 March 1924, exercise Choice of Employment 
powers unless it also undertook the work of administering un- 
employment benefit to boys and girls between the ages of 16 and 
18 years. Provision was also made for the Ministry of Labour 
to reimburse Local Authorities the amount of their expenditure 
on this new service, in addition, of course, to the sums paid in 
benefit to qualified unemployed juveniles. Thus the co-operative 
system was definitely abandoned in 1921 and the administrative 
difficulties have since been considerably lessened. Both Choice 
of Employment Committees and Juvenile Advisory Committees 
have in their respective areas laboured unceasingly to help boys 
and girls to choose their occupations wisely, and to alleviate in 
some measure the unfortunate lot of those for whom it has been 
impossible to find work of any kind. 


Tue Existrnc PosIrion 


An admirable review of the present situation is contained in 
the First Part of the Report of the Committee on Education and 
Industry (England and Wales) dated 3 November 19261. This 
Committee was appointed by the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Minister of Labour “ to enquire into and advise upon 
the public system of education in England and Wales in relation 
to the requirements of trade and industry, with particular r2fer- 
ence to the adequacy of the arrangements for enabling young per- 
sons to enter into and retain suitable employment.” Their 
present Report deals mainly with the latter part of their Terms 
of Reference and covers a wide field of questions affecting vocational 
guidance and the correlated problems of juvenile labour and 
juvenile unemployment. It should be carefully studied by all 









1 COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY: op. cié. 
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who desire to obtain a good conspectus of the existing position 
in England and Wales and adequate knowledge of the reasons 
which have led the Committee first to reject (mainly on grounds 
of immediate impracticability) reforms that are extensively 
advocated and then to make recommendations that will probably 
call for the early consideration of Parliament and Local Authorities. 

For the sake of brevity and convenience it will, perhaps, be 
permissible herein to refer to the Committee’s Report as the 
“ Malcolm ”! Report. It shows that Choice of Employment 
Schemes are in operation in the areas covered by 11 County 
Councils and by the Local Authorities for 56 County Boroughs, 
26 Boroughs, and 21 Urban Districts. The distribution of the 
work between Local Education Authorities on the one hand, and 
the Ministry of Labour on the other, is also indicated in the follow- 
ing manner. In England and Wales there are 349 Employment 
Exchange areas. In 166 of these areas the Local Education 
Authority is responsible, and in 191 the Ministry of Labour under- 
takes all the duties*. The number of Juvenile Advisory Committees 
in existence is 121, including 22 in London alone. The work of 
the London Committees is co-ordinated, for the whole adminis- 
trative area which they cover, by the London Advisory Council 
for Juvenile Employment. 

The position in Scotland is not dealt with in the Malcolm 
Report, but it may here be noted that, with the single exception of 
Edinburgh (where the Local Authority led the whole country 
by establishing so early as in 1908 an “ Educational Information 
and Employment Bureau ” which has continued ever since under 
their auspices), Juvenile Advisory Committees under the Ministry 
of Labour are almost universal in Scotland. 

The Malcolm Report estimates that at the present time the 
maximum number of boys and girls with whom the Juvenile 
Employment Bureaux and Exchanges could be called upon to 
deal is something over two millions*, representing a yearly intake 
to employment of about 600,000. In the twelve months ended 
20 September 1926, the number of situations found for juveniles 
by the public agencies was 224,645'. This figure does not repre- 





1 Mr. D. O. Malcolm is the Chairman of the Committee. 

* In eight areas there are offices of both types, each office serving a separate 
district. 

* The census of 1921 returned 1,938,226 ‘‘ occupied ”’ juveniles between 14 
and 18 in England and Wales. 
* Malcolm Report, para. 25. 
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sent the number of individual juveniles for whom places were 
found, as the same boy or girl may have been placed more than 
once in the course of the year. It is impossible to say definitely 
what proportion of the situations entered by juveniles is found 
for them by Employment Exchanges of the Ministry of Labour 
and the Juvenile Employment Bureaux of Local Education Author- 
ities. Nor does that matter much; for, as the Malcolm Report 
well states, 


The range of Choice of Employment work would be quite inad- 
equately described simply by statistics of placings. The functions of 
giving information and advice, though they could hardly be exercised 
without some related placing machinery, remain of primary, not secon- 
dary, importance, and a large percentage of the leavers from Public 
Elementary Schools in any year receive assistance from Local Education 
Authorities or the Ministry of Labour. This assistance frequently 
results in a satisfactory appointment being obtained, even though this 
is not effected through the official machinery’. 


It is, however, estimated that as regards actual placing the 
public agencies in England and Wales do not deal with more than 
20 per cent. of the situations or of the juvenile workers and poten- 
tial workers concerned. 

Before proceeding to a brief description of the main features 
of the work of Choice of Employment Committees and Juvenile 
Advisory Committees it will be convenient here to note an impor- 
tant distinction which must be drawn between the positions, under 
the present state of the law, of young persons in the age groups 
14-16 and 16-18 respectively. Both of these groups are covered 
by the Choice of Employment Act and by other important pro- 
visions in the Education Act, 1918 (now embodied in the Educa- 
tion Act, 1921), affecting the question of vocational guidance, 
but only the elder group by the Unemployment Insurance Acts. 
The insured juveniles of 16 to 18 must attend the Employment 
Exchanges or Juvenile Employment Bureaux to obtain or to 
exchange their unemployment books, and if they lose their employ- 
ment and desire to claim unemployment benefit they may be 
required to attend daily to sign the unemployed register. Further. 
they may be required, as a condition of the receipt of benefit, 
to attend approved courses of instruction at Juvenile Unemploy- 
ment Centres. There is, however, no statutory provision to secure 
the attendance of boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 16 at. 





* Ibid., para. 26. 
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the Exchanges or Bureaux. Until the end of the school 
term in which the juvenile becomes 14 he is at school 
and directly within the care of the Education Authority. 
On attaining the age of 16 he is brought into close contact with 
the official agencies by means of Unemployment Insurance. But 
during the intervening two years he need not, and in too many 
cases does not, visit the Exchange or Bureau; it is not officially 
known whether he is in suitable employment or any employment ; 
and if he is out of work he cannot be required to attend an Un- 
employment Centre, since he is outside the scope of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts. This gap in the public supervision of 
young persons militates against the efficacy of the official arrange- 
ments for giving advice and finding employment. The Com- 
mittees and the officers concerned lose touch with the majority 
of school-leavers after the first interviews or placings, and they 
may not see them again for two years unless, unhappily, the boys 
and girls lose their situations and come of their own volition to 
seek assistance in finding other work. The demoralising effects 
of unemployment are probably more serious in the case of younger 
boys and girls than in the case of juveniles of 16 to 18; yet it is 
the younger juveniles who are not obliged to attend instructional 
courses at Unemployment Centres, which undoubtedly help 
considerably to mitigate the evils of long spells of unemployment. 
The effects of this serious gap in the present legislative and adminis- 
trative provisions for the educational, social, and industrial wel- 
fare of adolescents, the possible remedies, and several valuable 
recommendations as to measures of a more or less palliative nature 
that might quickly be introduced, are fully set out in the Malcolm 
Report, to which the interested reader is again referred. 

To describe the advisory and placing work of the Choice of 
Employment Sub-Committees of Local Education Authorities is 
largely to give a conspectus of the activities of the Juvenile Advi- 
sory Committees set up by the Ministry of Labour; for both 
types of Committees work on very similar lines. The constitution 
of a Choice of Employment Committee is broadly laid down by 
the Board of Education in their Circular 1322! issued to Local 
Education Authorities. It provides that the Committee must 
include members of the Education Committee and should include 
representatives of employers and workers to a number normally 





2 Boarp or Epvucation: Choice of Employment and Administration of Un. 
employed Benefit to Juveniles. Circular 1322. Revised 13 February 1924. 
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amounting to one-third of the whole Committee, together with 
representatives of voluntary social organisations and teachers, 
and at least two women. The Committee meets regularly and 
in general not less often that once a month. Its main functions 
are (a) to arrange that boys and girls under 18 years of age receive 
either directly, or through their parents, information and advice 
with regard to the choice of suitable employment ; (b) to study 
the state and conditions of employment both local and national, 
so far as these affect the prospects of boys and girls. The detailed 
work is usually carried out, under the direction of a specially 
appointed officer, in a Juvenile Employment Bureau established 
in premises provided by the Education Authority. The Juvenile 
Employment Officer is intimately in touch with the schools, and 
obtains from the Head Teachers lists of children nearing the age 
of school exemption. These lists are usually furnished on indexed 
cards specially designed so that school reports as to the character, 
ability, and physical capacity of individual juveniles may be 
entered. Children and their parents are invited to consult the 
Juvenile Employment Officer as to the choice of employment and 
to use the Bureau as a means of obtaining suitable work. Older 
juveniles who are unemployed, or unsatisfactorily employed, may 
be advised or re-placed in situations through the Bureau. After- 
Care Committees of voluntary workers are in many cases attached 
to the Bureaux ; their aim is to keep in touch with young persons 
generally , and, in particular, with those placed by the Juvenile 
Employment Officer, so that their subsequent careers may be 
watched in a friendly and informal way, and further help given to 
them if it be needed. Employers of labour are asked to notify 
their vacancies to the Bureau, where the placing Department 
registers the information and in due course submits applicants 
for the open positions. 

In the selection and submission of candidates for situations 
due regard is paid to the mental and physical capacity of the indi- 
vidual child satisfactorily to engage in the particular form of 
industry in question. The reports of School Medical Officers and 
Public Health Authorities are usually available for this purpose, 
and the increasing number of school clinics throughout the country 
has in recent years rendered information as to the medical history 
and present physical condition of individual children more acces- 
sible and more accurate. Although some experiments in voca- 
tional guidance based on psychological tests have recently been 
conducted (for example, in one area in London by the National 
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Institute of Industrial Psychology in co-operation with the London 
County Council and the Local Juvenile Advisory Committee, 
and also at Cambridge), it is yet too early to decide what success 
attended them. In view also of the opinion expressed by the 
International Conference of Vocational Guidance at Toulouse in 
1924 (namely, “ that the introduction of tests in the actual practice 
of vocational guidance cannot be recommended as providing 
methods of psychological examination for regular use ”), it is 
hardly likely that such methods will find any wide application 
in relation to juvenile employment questions in Great Britain 
for many years to come. 

There are two main points of difference between the detailed 
working of Juvenile Advisory Committees and that of the Choice 
of Employment Committees. (1) The Ministry of Labour rarely uses 
premises provided by the Local Education Authorities, but general- 
ly establishes Juvenile Departments in the Employment Exchanges 
themselves or, occasionally, in separate premises conveniently 
situated. (2) The actual work of vocational guidance is often 
undertaken by the members of a Juvenile Advisory Committee, 
meeting on a rota system, with their Secretary in attendance, to 
interview school-leavers and their parents; whereas a Choice of 
Employment Committee usually delegate this important function 
to their Juvenile Employment Officer, and confine their attention 
to questions of broad policy and of general administration. 

In general, it may be said that school teachers and social work- 
ers among young people are co-operating whole-heartedly with 
the official Committees of both types, and that there is a growing 
recognition, on the part of Local Authorities, employers of labour, 
and the public, of the valuable work that is being done by the 
Juyenile Employment Bureaux in safeguarding boys and girls 
against misemployment and its concomitant dangers of prospective 
unemployment or even future unemployability. 


CONCLUSION 


From what has here been written it will be seen that the ques- 
tion of vocational guidance in Great Britain is at present inextric- 
ably entangled in a maze of social, educational, and economic 
problems, of which unemployment is the most prominent, if not 
the most important. Clearly, there can be no general application 
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of the well-established principles of choice of employment so long 
as a reasonably free choice does not exist. The only choice now 
open to a large proportion of the boys and girls of this country 
is between haphazard and aimless entry into unpromising employ- 
ment on the one hand, and unemployment on the other. There 
are two broad reasons for this unhappy state of affairs. First, 
the obvious one, that while the supply of juvenile labour exceeds 
the demand there must be a residuum of unemployed juveniles, 
to avoid which is the primary consideration of school-leavers and 
their parents. Second, that while the labour market is over- 
stocked there is no incentive to an employer to go out of his way 
to train young workers ; indeed, he is more naturally inclined, for 
the sake of economy, to utilise the services of superabundant juve- 
nile applicants than to employ adult labour, wherever such substi- 
tution can be effected ; consequently the field of educative and 
progressive employment tends to narrow, while the broad path 
leading to an inevitable cul de sac is considerably widened. The 
very fact that the percentage of adult unemployment is approxi- 
mately three times as high as the percentage of juvenile unemploy- 
ment points conclusively to the inability of industry, as at present 
organised in Great Britain, to absorb into adult employment all 
the boys and girls engaged in it. 

But the problem is more than an industrial one. When a 
child leaves school, work becomes in most cases the dominant 
influence on his life. To begin with, work is, for the mass of 
juveniles, the one compulsory factor in their further education 
and social training ; and for most of them it remains, during the 
vital years of adolescence, their main interest and sole ambition. 
If, then, that dominant influence, that one compulsory factor, is, 
of its very nature, uneducative, unprogressive, and aimless, can 
it be wondered at that so many young workers lose their youthful 
enthusiasm and are so often found to be without alertness, initiative, 
or adaptability ? 

No system of vocational guidance can be fully effective unless 
it can operate under reasonably normal conditions from the 
industrial point of view ; for the aim should be not only to guide 
young workers, but to guide and even to press employers for im- 
proved conditions of juvenile labour, and particularly for better 
facilities for industrial training — a counsel of perfection that 
can hardly be offered during the present severe depression in 
trade. Nor will the usefulness of Juvenile Employment Bureaux 
be fully developed until they are even more closely concerned 
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with the education and social training of adolescents. As things 
are they can do little more than persuade the comparatively few 
voluntarily to attend evening continuation schools, and co-operate 
with the voluntary organisations which are only able to provide 
facilities for the recreation and social training of a limited number 
of boys and girls. 

If the gap in the legislative and administrative provisions for 
the public supervision of juveniles between the school-leaving 
age and the age of entry into unemployment insurance can be 
bridged, the Bureaux will at least be able to keep in touch with 
the majority of boys and girls as regards their employment. But 
if the gap could be eliminated altogether by raising the age of 
compulsory attendance at day school to 16 years, or very con- 
siderably narrowed by the institution of part-time day continuation 
schools on a compulsory basis, as contemplated in the Education 
Act of 1918, the Bureaux would then begin to function fully and 
more effectively. And for very good reasons. The exclusion 
from the labour market of great numbers of young boys and girls 
and the restriction of the industrial services of older juveniles would 
not only largely solve the problem of juvenile unemployment 
(and incidentally go a long way, probably, towards mitigating adult 
unemployment), but would restore in considerable measure that 
reasonable choice of employment to which, surely, youth should 
be entitled, and make vocational guidance really practicable in 
most, if not all, cases. Moreover, the later entry into employment 
and the further education of adolescents would largely compensate 
for the loss of industrial training — a loss that is common to 
many trades under modern methods of production — and would 
lighten the responsibilities of the Juvenile Employment Bureaux 
in placing boys and girls in uneducative occupations. 

The complete solution of the problems of juvenile employment 
is probably far to seek, but signs are not wanting in Great Britain 
that the search will continue and extend. So far as vocational 
guidance is concerned, it may safely be asserted that the official 
machinery is well devised and that, given the motive power of a 
strong and enlightened public opinion, it will not only continue 
to work efficiently, but it will, in the future, probably play a still 
more important part in promoting the social and industrial welfare 
of the youth of the nation. 





Industrial Unionism in the Building 


Trades of the United States 


by 
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In most industrial countries the disappearance of different classes 
of occupation due to the steadily increasing concentration of under- 
takings and to the growth in the use of machinery has led to the 
gradual replacement of craft unions by industrial unions. Many 
arguments are put forward on behalf of both types of organisation. 
These are exemplified and illuminated by the following history of 
the long-drawn conflict between the two tendencies in the United 
States building trades, where the craft unionism which is traditional 
in the American Federation of Labour is still dominant, in spite 
of many inroads by industrial unionism. 


S industrial unionism likely to supplant craft unionism ? This 
| question is continually being forced upon the attention of 
interested onlookers by recent developments in the trade union 
world. In this connection the building industry offers a most 
interesting field for study. Although it is made up of very strong 
craft unions, certain tendencies are causing some to express the 
belief that industrial unionism is about to make serious inroads 
upon this important industry. 

A definition of terms is probably in order here?. A craft union 
is an “ organisation of wage workers engaged in a single occupa- 
tion. . . . The occupation may be limited strictly to one simple 
task, or may include a number of closely allied tasks or crafts. 
The strict test of a craft union seems to be that each member of 
the organisation performs or may perform all the tasks included 
in the occupation. ” An industrial union is a union which “ attempts 
to unite into one homogeneous or organic group all the workers, 





1 These definitions are in accord with those given by Hoxie in Trade Unionism 
in the United States (1919), pp. 38-40. 
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skilled and unskilled, engaged in turning out and putting on the 
market a given finished product or series of closely related 
products. ” 

Now of all the building trades unions in the United. States the Car- 
penters’ is by far the largest and most powerful. Its membership con- 
stitutes about forty per cent. of the total membership of the building 
trades and is more than twice as large as that of the next largest 
union, the Electrical Workers’. It is one of the most aggressive 
unions in America, to be found in the forefront of all struggles 
with the employers as well as in many struggles with rival unions. 
It is simply inconceivable that industrial unionism should make 
any progress in the building industry if the Carpenters were 
successfully to persist in maintaining the craft form of organisation. 
If therefore the Carpenters tend to monopolise our attention in 
this study, the reason will be clear. 

The craft union, the traditional type of organisation in the 
American Federation of Labour, scored a decisive triumph over 
the labour union when the Federation superseded the Knights of 
Labour. But since that time, the introduction of machinery and 
new processes, with its attendant breaking down of craft lines, 
has proceeded at a very rapid rate. The unskilled labourers have 
rapidly become the competitors of the skilled. In most cases the 
latter can no longer say that the interests of the unskilled workers 
are unrelated to their own. The result has been a very rapid 
development of the industrial form of organisation. It is significant 
to note that industrial unionism is able to threaten the position 
of craft unionism because it is based upon the self-same funda- 
mental principle, namely, self-interest. The craft union was able 
to defeat the labour union and to triumph over the various uplift 
and socialist movements largely because of its appeal to the self- 
interest of the individual workers. Now arises industrial unionism 
making its appeal upon the same basis. What will be the result ? 

The nature of the appeal made by industrial unionism is plainly 
apparent in the follewing resolution introduced (but not adopted) 
at a recent convention of the American Federation of Labour? : 


Whereas, An autocracy of union labour would curse the world as 
sorely as has the autocracy of capitalism, and 

Whereas, By the introduction of machinery, one unskilled man is 
able to render a large number of skilled mechanics jobless; and 

Whereas, Through the process of changing the methods of doing 





1 Proceedings, A. F. of L., 1919, p. 348. 
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the world’s work it is not far amiss to state that “ there are no crafts. 
at the present stage of industrial development ”’; and 

Whereas, The new industrial democracy must be met with entirely 
new plans of action by the toilers; be it 

Resolved . . . that the General Executive Board proceed at once 
to formulate a plan for the reorganisation of the labour movement ; 
to change from the craft line plan to one based on the plan of industries 
or “ plant unions ”’. 


The introduction of machinery and the breaking down of 
craft lines make the unskilled workers competitors of the skilled. 
Now if the skilled workers cannot prevent the introduction of 
machinery, they must find some other way to eliminate as far as 
possible the competition of the unskilled. The best way they have 
found is to bring the unskilled workers into the union. When they 
do this, it is not chiefly to help the unskilled workers but to help 
themselves. 

The extent of the inroads already made by industrial unionism 
upon craft unionism, it will be seen from a moment’s study, is 
considerable. Although the Federation has always stood for the 
craft form of organisation, of the 133 national unions in existence 
in 1915, most of them affiliated with the Federation, only 28 were 
strictly craft unions; and of those 28 about one-half were co- 
operating in loose alliance with related trades'. There is also the 
development of the amalgamated union, which may rightly be 
regarded as a mode of transition from craft unionism to industrial 
unionism*. Here we have the organisation of several crafts into 
a single union, these crafts being engaged in the turning out of a 
given product or of closely related products. (Not all the work- 
men so engaged are necessarily included in the union.) Then 
there is the formation of the various departments of the American 
Federation of Labour, such as the Building Trades Department, 
the Railroad Employees’ Department, and the Metal Trades 
Department ; and we should note the close working relationship 
of the four railroad brotherhoods. Evidence is not wanting that 
industrial unionism is seriously menacing the position of craft 
unionism. ~ 





1 GLocKER: “ Amalgamation of Related Trades in American Unions”, in 
American Economic Review, Sept. 1915, p. 554. 

? Examples of this type are the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, the International Typographical Union, and the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Tin, and Steel Workers. Hoxie, writing in 1919, stated that “a 
large proportion of the unions, local and national, in the United States are to-day 
compound or amalgamated unions’ (Hoxie: Trade Unionism in the United 
States, pp. 42-43). 
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We come now to a consideration of the problem as it presents 
itself in the building industry, and particularly in the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners’. It may be well to glance 
briefly at the tendency toward industrial unionism as it has 
appeared in the history of the Brotherhood. In the beginning the 
Brotherhood was strictly a craft union. The local unions which 
existed prior to the formation of the national organisation were 
strictly craft unions. A few years after its organisation the Brother- 
hood extended its jurisdiction to include the mill workers*, and 
in so doing really ceased to be a craft union. The organisation now 
included men who could not “ perform all the tasks included in 
the occupation”. The Brotherhood has continued to extend its juris- 
diction claims until they cover a number of different kinds of work®. 

On 30 December 1897 representatives of 50,000 building trades- 
men assembled in convention in St. Louis to organise the National 
Building Trades Council of America. Previous to this time local 
building trades councils had been formed in a number of places 
with the carpenters co-operating. The objects of the national organ- 
isation were “ the closer amalgamation of building trades 
workmen, to establish the national eight-hour day, a national 
correspondence league, a national working card, and equalisation 
of wages in the different crafts, to abolish the contract system on 
public works, to have our differences adjusted by men from our 
own ranks, to secure legislation in our interest, and to assist all 
branches of labour to ameliorate their condition.’ ” 

The Brotherhood declined to affiliate with the National Building 
Trades Council on the ground that the carpenters would derive 
no benefits.5 In 1902, when a second invitation was extended, the 
Brotherhood again declined. Apparently the Council was very 
anxious to have the Brotherhood affiliate, for it made repeated 





1 Referred to in further footnotes as “* U.B. ”’. 

* In 1888 the constitution of the Brotherhood was revised so that: “A 
candidate to be admitted to membership in this United Brotherhood must be a 
journeyman, carpenter, or joiner, a stair builder, millwright, planing mill bench 
hand, or any cabinet maker engaged at carpenter work, or any carpenter or any 
journeyman running woodworking machinery.” Proceedings, U.B., 1904, p. 68. 

* At the present time the Brotherhood claims jurisdiction over the following 
divisions and subdivisions of the trade : carpenters and joiners, railroad carpenters, 
bench hands, stair builders, millwrights, furniture workers, shipwrights and boat 
builders, reed and rattan workers, ship carpenters, joiners, and caulkers, cabinet 
makers, floor laying, box makers, hedge, dock and wharf carpenters, car building, 
and all those engaged in the running of woodworking machinery. Constitution, 
U.B., 1924, section 7. 

* Proceedings, U.B., 1898, pp. 61-62. 

5 Ibid., p. 61. 

® Ibid., p. 94. 
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efforts in that direction. In giving reasons for the Brotherhood’s 
refusal to join, the general president stated : 

Your board, however, made a careful perusal of the Constitution 
of the same and could not recommend affiliation at the time. The chief 
objection seemed to be the fact that local building trades councils 
have, or assume, superior power to national organisations in the conduct 
of strikes and lockouts, while experience has proved that it is those 
organisations who must furnish the funds. The usual basis of representa- 
tion in the locals of building trades councils seems to us to be undemo. 
cratic and un-American, giving locals of trades having few member- 
equal representation and equal vote with those having many members 
and at the same time taxation on a per capita basis’. 

The Brotherhood’s decision to remain outside the National 
Building Trades Council is not indicative of any fundamental 
opposition to organisation among the building trades. On 8 Octo- 
ber 1903 representatives of nine of the leading trades in the building 
industry met at Indianapolis to consider the advisability of forming 
a permanent organisation of the “ basic structural building trades ”?. 
The new organisation was to be known as the Structural Building 
Trades Alliance, and the proposition to accept its constitution and 
by-laws was carried by all the trades represented at the conference, 
with the exception of the Bricklayers and the Electrical Workers*. 
The principal weakness of the National Building Trades Council 
was that it made the local building trades council the unit, which 
brought it into conflict with many of the building trades unions. 
This the Structural Building Trades Alliance sought to avoid by 
creating a federation of the building trades. 

The attitude of the United Brotherhood toward this new or- 
ganisation may be seen in the report of the general president to 
the 1904 convention. He said in part: 

There is no man who has watched the trade movement during the 
past few years, but can realise the necessity of the building trades’ 


forming such an alliance. In my opinion it will be one of the greatest 
organisations — provided it is made a success of — in the building 
trades industry. 

Its objects can certainly be commended by every true trade unionist. 
It will be the means of doing away with many unnecessary strikes, called 
principally by some small organisation that is not able to help itself, 





1 Ibid., 1904, p. 140. 

* The organisations represented were as follows: Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers ; Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International Union ; United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners ; Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hangers; 


’ National Association of Plumbers, Steam, Gas, and Hot-Water Fitters ; Plasterers’ 


Protective Association ; International Association of Hod Carriers and Building 
Labourers; International Association of Steam Hoisting Engineers; and Inter- 
national Association of Electrical Workers. Proceedings, U.B., 1904, p. 59. 

% Proceedings, U.B., 1904, p. 38. 
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nor render any material assistance to any other organisation ; whereby 
they, by exorbitant demands, or some petty grievance, that could be 
settled if good judgment was used, involve at times thousands of men 
in a sympathetic strike which I believe could and should be avoided 
as much as ible, and only called when every other honourable 
means have fail 

The time has come in the trade union movement when every man 
should lend a hand to bring about a closer affiliation of all trades, and 
combine our forces to combat the common enemy of the wage workers’. 


The Brotherhood voted almost unanimously to affiliate with 
the Structural Building Trades Alliance*. On 8 August 1904, 
permanent organisation was effected at a second meeting held in 
Indianapolis*. The objects of the organisation were definitely 
formulated, as follows : 


To encourage the formation of local central bodies of building trades- 
men and the conferring of such power and authority on the several 
locals of this Alliance as may advance the interests and welfare of the 
building trades ; to adjust trade disputes along practical lines as they 
arise from time to time between affiliated unions and to create a more 
harmonious feeling between the employer and the employee. 

Recognising the justice of local trade jurisdiction, we aim to guar- 
antee to the various branches of the building trades industry control 
of such tributary trades as by right legally or technically belong to the 
main or basic trades in the building line, and to award to each associated 
national or international union rightful jurisdiction of new and improved 
methods of construction or installation of any division or subdivision 
of existing established or basic trades. 

With a view of curtailing the effect of sympathetic strikes in this 
alliance, it is intended to require all affiliated organisations to submit 
all grievances, whenever practicable, to this alliance and its Board of 
Governors, and it is especially understood and agreed that all demands 
for increases in wages or other trade improvement shall be referred to 
this alliance or its Board of Governors, for general approval, but such 
method must be solicited by the affiliated national or international 
union‘. 

Here we find the same scheme of control as the American 
Federation of Labour has so successfully employed. The national 
unions were to be sovereign and no attempt was to be made to 
take any control away from them. The formation of this Alliance 
marked the real beginning on a national scale of what is some- 
times called “ craft industrialism ”. Of course, the fundamental 
purpose was to get concerted action in the building industry. 
Some of the smaller unions, as was to be expected, accused the 


larger unions which had formed the Alliance of wishing to eliminate 





1 Ibid., p. 41. 
* Ibid., p. 42. 
® Ibid., p. 40. 
4 Ibid., p. 39. 
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them. Sincethis would be one method of obtaining concerted action 
and of rendering it more powerful, the criticism was doubtless just. 

Previous to this time the Brotherhood had steadfastly refused to 
form any kind of alliance with other unions — with the exception, 
of course, of membership in the American Federation of Labour. 
But the Carpenters were prime movers in the formation of the 
Alliance and pushed it to the utmost. This was probably the peak 
of the Brotherhood’s enthusiasm for co-operation with other 
unions. Yet in all negotiations regarding the Building Trades 
Alliance the Brotherhood took pains to assure itself that no control 
was taken away from the affiliated organisations, that there was 
to be no compulsion about the submission of jurisdictional disputes, 
and that the larger unions controlled the organisation. 

After four years of rather indifferent success for the Alliance, 
the question was raised whether it should be officially recognised 
by the Federation. On 20 March 1908 the Federation granted a 
charter to the Building Trades Department, and on that day the 
Structural Building Trades Alliance ceased to exist?; although 
in reality the Department was simply the Alliance continuing 
under a different name. Twenty national organisations participated 
in the formation of the new Department, and all but three of them 
affiliated immediately?. 

The Carpenters, although they did affiliate by a vote of 23,026 





1 Proceedings, B.T.D., 1908, p. 6. 
* The following table gives the unions affiliating with the Department during 


the first year of its existence, together with their respective sizes: 


Asbestos Workers 800 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 10,000 
Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners 7,407 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 162,534 
Cement Workers 9,000 
Electrical Workers 15,227 
Elevator Constructors 2,000 
Engineers 16,090 
Granite Cutters 13,000 
Hod Carriers 8,429 
Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers 6,000 
Marble Workers 2,358 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers 16,000 
Painters 60,011 
Plasterers 14,339 
Plumbers 18,291 
Composition Roofers 1,020 
Steam and Hot Water Fitters 5,600 
Stonecutters 8,731 


Tile Layers 






Total 378,569 


(Proceedings, B.T.D., 1909, p. 24.) 
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to 8,244", did not get behind the Department with any such degree 
of enthusiasm as had characterised their attitude towards the 
Alliance. Those who favoured the new Department maintained 
that the Alliance had had very little influence, and for two reasons: 
namely, that it had no real power, and that it was too exclusive, 
on that account lacking the full support of the building industry. 
Now it was for those two very reasons that the Carpenters had 
supported the Alliance, i.e. no power was taken from the Brother- 
hood, and only the larger and stronger unions were affiliated. The 
Department, on the other hand, included most of the building 
trades unions, big and little. (The Bricklayers’ Union was the only 
important union which did not affiliate within the first year.) 

Real power was granted to the Department. Section 58 of 
the constitution, for example, reads as follows : 


All demands for increased wages or reduction of hours must be 
submitted to the local council, after approval of the National or Inter- 
national Union interested for its approval, and under no consideration 
shall a local union or unions of any organisation affiliated with the 
Department be allowed to inaugurate strikes without the local council’s 
consent*. 


Further power was conferred in the clause : 


Should a conflict in jurisdiction occur, the parties in interest shall 
hold a joint conference within ninety days, and endeavour to adjust 
their differences, and if no adjustment has been reached within the 
prescribed time, the disputed ape shall be referred to the next con- 
vention of this Department for a decision, and the award shall be 
binding upon all affiliated organisations. 


So the Carpenters objected, in the second place, to this consider- 
able transfer of power to the Department. 

Their third objection was concerned with the basis of voting 
adopted. This was really the fundamental objection, because had 
the basis advocated by the Carpenters been adopted, they could 
probably have eliminated the other features regarded by them 
as undesirable. The basis of representation and voting finally 
adopted was as follows: 


From national or international unions of less than 4,000 members, 
one delegate ; 4,000 or more, two delegates ; 8,000 or more, three dele- 
gates ; 16,000 or more, four delegates ; 32,000 or more, five delegates, 





1 Proceedings, U.B., 1908, p. 210. 
* Proceedings, B.T.D., 1910, p. 8. 
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and so on. Organisations having seven or more delegates, each such 
delegate shall on roll call be entitled to two votes'. 


The Carpenters insisted that since the Building Trades Depart- 
ment was a part of the American Federation of Labour, it should 
adopt the basis used by the Federation : 


Questions may be decided by a show of hands, but if a call of the 
roll is demanded by one-tenth of the delegates present, each delegate 
shall cast one vote for every one hundred members or major fraction 
thereof which he represents, provided that the delegate’s union has 
been affiliated with the Federation for the full fiscal year preceding 
the convention’. 


A comparison of the number of votes the Brotherhood would 
be entitled to cast under each of the two systems will make clear 
the reason for its position. Under the system adopted by the 
Department the Brotherhood had the right to cast seven out of 
approximately fifty-seven votes cast by the whole Department, 
while the Painters, the next largest affiliated union, had the right 
to cast five. Under the system of the Federation, the Brotherhood 
would have had 1,620 out of approximately 3,780 votes cast by 
the whole Department, while the Painters’ Union would have 
had only 600. In other words, under this plan the Brotherhood, 
with the aid of one strong union like the Painters, could have 
controlled the Department. Since the Painters have usually been 
on very friendly terms with the Carpenters, such a combination 
would not have been at all unlikely. But even without the aid of 
another union the Brotherhood would practically have controlled 
the Department. 

As a result of these various objections the Brotherhood did 
not lend the Department its fullest support. Since perhaps the chief 
purpose of the Department was to adjust jurisdictional difficulties, 
and since the Brotherhood was at this time engaged in several 
jurisdictional wars, it was inevitable that it should feel the influ- 
ence of the Department almost immediately. The Brotherhood’s 
dispute with the Sheet Metal Workers is well known as one of the 
bitterest disputes in all the history of American trade unionism. 
As a result of this dispute the Brotherhood has three times been 
expelled from the Building Trades Department and is at the present 
time unaffiliated. Prospects for an early settlement of the contro- 
versy are not particularly bright. 









4 Constitution, B.T.D., 1913, sec. 5. 
2 Constitution, A. F. of L., 1923, art. IV, sec. 3. 
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This controversy and the failure of the Brotherhood, the largest 
and most powerful of the building trades unions, to support the 
Department, have unquestionably hampered the development of 
the Department and of craft industrialism. As an officer of the 
Painters said: “The Brotherhood of Carpenters has been out of 
the Building Trades Department on several occasions, and J say 
it is impossible, at least in a city of 100,000 or less, to success- 
fully conduct a Building Trades Council unless they are a part 
of itt.” The principal function of the Department was to be the 
settlement of jurisdictional disputes. Despite its many successful 
settlements, the fact that it has failed where failure meant the 
disaffection of the Brotherhood certainly raises the question 
whether or not it has successfully fulfilled its primary function. 

Will the Brotherhood come back into the Department and 
restore it to its former position ? At the present time both parties 
to the controversy seem to have taken stands which will make 
reaffiliation impossible. An official of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment says, “ My opinion is that they (the Carpenters) will not be 
re-admitted to membership in the Building Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labour, or into the local Building 
Trades Councils of this country, until they agree to beeome party 
to this disciplinary measure which was established to remove 
jurisdictional disputes*. ” The Brotherhood, on the other hand, 
holds firmly to the position that it will not reaffiliate with the 
Department until that organisation ceases to have relations with 
the National Board for Jurisdictional Awards. Yet the Brother- 
hood has twice reaffiliated after severance of relations with the 
Department, and of course may do so again. A representative of 
the American Federation of Labour, Mr. James Duncan, was sent 
to the 1924 convention of the Brotherhood in an effort to bring 
about an understanding between the two organisations. But even 
if the Brotherhood were to reaffiliate, the trouble would not 
necessarily be over. The Brotherhood’s habitual method of termin- 
ating jurisdictional disputes would seem to indicate that there 
is little hope of peace until the Sheet Metal Workers have been 
completely defeated. 

Factional division within the Department has prevented its 
functioning effectively. If it were possible for the affiliated unions 





1 Proceedings, B.T.D., 1921, p. 116. 
* Letter to the present writer from the Secretary and Business Representative 
of the Detroit Building Trades Council, November 1924. 
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to retain their autonomy and at the same time co-operate 
effectively through the Department in their fight against the 
employers, the Department would undoubtedly be an exceedingly 
powerful combination. But jurisdictional difficulties seem for the 
present to constitute an insurmountable obstacle. Settlement of 
the present dispute would not prevent the appearance of new ones. 
Before the Building Trades Department can successfully function, 
a general solution for jurisdictional difficulties must be evolved. 
At present no satisfactory solution is in sight. Perhaps the larger 
unions will follow the Brotherhood’s policy of overcoming the 
weaker unions. Should they do this and eventually assimilate 
the smaller organisations, the Building Trades Department might 
be composed of a small group of large and powerful unions. Were 
this to take place, jurisdictional disputes would not be so likely 
to arise. The claims of these few unions would be less apt to over- 
lap, and each union, respecting the strength of the others, would 
think twice before picking a quarrel. A dispute between two of 
these unions would probably be a long-drawn-out affair, possibly 
with no ultimate winner. Such a development as we have just 
imagined would of course increase the importance of craft industri- 
alism. Present indications are that if craft industrialism is to 
become a powerful factor in the building industry, development 
will probably take place along the lines just indicated. Most of 
the building trades unions would have ceased to be strictly craft 
unions, as indeed many have already. 

Although there is at least the possibility that strong craft 
industrialism may be developed in the building industry, there does 
not at the present time appear to be evidence to justify any 
expectation that complete industrialism will eventually prevail. 
The building trades as a whole may come to realise, as some of 
them do now, but as the Brotherhood does not, that a strong 
central organisation would be extremely advantageous to them ; 
that in order to have a central organisation some real power must 
be given it ; and that if power is given to the central organisation, 
power must be taken away from the unions belonging to it. This 
assimilation of power may take place gradually until actual 
control of the building trades is in the hands of the central organ- 
isation. 

Just now this possibility seems very remote. In the first 
place, throughout its history the largest building trades unions 
has steadfastly opposed any such idea, and at the present time 
is definitely committed to the principle of craft autonomy. In 
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the second place, there is no indication of anything like complete 
breaking down of craft lines in the building industry. Some dis- 
integration has taken place, particularly in the carpenter trade, 
but it must go a long way before reaching anything approaching 
completeness. So long as these craft lines persist, and so long as 
many of these unions hold tenaciously to the craft autonomy idea, 
industrial unionism will not supplant craft unionism in this 
particular industry. 

Although industrial unionism has made little progress in the 
building industry as a whole, it is claimed that it hasimpressed 
itself upon the policy of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners. We have seen that the Brotherhood is not at the 
present time strictly a craft union. According to our definition 
the strict test of a craft union is that each member of the organ- 
isation performs or is capable of performing all the tasks included 
in the occupation. The purpose of organising on this basis is 
obviously to bring into the union all the workers who may compete 
against each other. Upholders of the craft union idea advocate 
it because they believe that this type of organisation will be most 
effective in eliminating competition. The principle of the industrial 
union on the other hand is to bring into the organisation all the 
workers, skilled and unskilled, who are engaged in turning out 
and putting on the market a given finished product or series of 
related products. 

It is true that the Brotherhood has extended its jurisdiction 
to include workers who cannot perform all the tasks belonging 
to the occupation. But what has been its motive in doing this ? 
It should be noted that never has the Brotherhood attempted to 
include all the workers turning out a single product; that it has 
sought to include only those who compete against each other or 
who in the future might be competitors — “ the carpenter of to- 
day may be the millman of to-morrow”. In other words, the 
Brotherhood has been carrying out the craft idea, not the industrial 
idea. 

Possibly the Brotherhood has gone too far in carrying out this 
idea, and has included workers who are not and may never become 
competitors of the carpenters, and to the extent that it has done 
so, to that extent it has ceased to be strictly a craft union. But 
if in its excessive zeal to include all possible competitors the 
Brotherhood has gone too far, that fact can hardly be interpreted 
as evidence that it is tending towards industrial unionism. Rather 
should it be interpreted as a mistake of judgment in putting into 
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practice the craft principle. It would probably be better if the 
Brotherhood, before seeking to include a given group of workers, 
were to wait until it was certain that they were actual competitors 
of its members. If the Brotherhood goes too fast, its membership 
will come to have few interests in common. In fact, at the present 
moment some of its members appear to have too few interests in 
common with the rest. In so far as common interests are lacking, 
unity and singleness of purpose are lacking too, and these are 
essential to the success of any trade union. The point is, however, 
that if the principle of industrial unionism makes no more head- 
way among the other building trades unions than it is making 
among the Carpenters, it is hardly likely to be victorious over the 
craft principle in the near future. 
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Filipino Labour in Hawaii 


In October 1925 the Director of Labour of the Philippine Islands 
undertook a personal enquiry into the conditions of labour and employ- 
ment of Filipinos in the United States Territory of Hawaii. His report, 
which was submitted to the Governor General of the Philippine Islands, 
has now been published in the Bulletin of the Philippine Bureau of 
Labour!. It is endorsed by the Philippine Labour Commissioner in 
Hawaii and by the leaders of the workers’ union known as the High 
Wage Movement, while the secretary of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
Association, in a letter to the Director, states that he believes the report 
fully and accurately covers the situation. 


STATISTICS 


The Filipinos in Hawaii are estimated to number 39,342. Filipino 
labour is generally employed in the sugai industry. According to 
figures for July 1925, of 54,302 labourers employed by members of 
the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association in the four principal islands 
of Hawaii, 25,085 were Filipinos, while the latest statistics (1926) 
show 24,992 Filipino labourers so employed, and it is estimated that 
their dependents number at least 5,200. In addition, some 4,000 Filipinos 
are employed in the pineapple fields and not less than 5,000 live in 
Honolulu in various and general casual employments. 

Filipino emigration to Hawaii began in 1906, since which date the 
Filipinos have constantly formed an increasing element in Hawaiian 
industry. The following tables give the migration figures from 1909 
to 1925 as recorded by the Philippine Bureau of Labour : 


STATISTICS OF EMIGRATION TO HAWAII 





Year Males | Females | Children | Total 





1909 to 1914 | 18,630 _ _ 18,630 
1915 | 1,777 180 193 2,150 
1916 | 1,877 157 180 2,214 
1917 | 2,191 178 229 2,598 
1918 | 2,030 284 447 2,761 
1919 | 3,181 319 297 3,797 
1920 3,042 225 187 3,454 
1921 5,748 628 438 6,814 
1922 7,291 530 362 8,183 
1923 4,516 1,800 945 7,261 
1924 8,171 1,116 582 9,868 
1925 6,099 256 156 6,511 




















Total 62,553 5,673 4,016 74,424 








2 Partrerme Istanps. Bureau or Lasour: Labour, Vol. VII, No. 25. Manila. 
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STATISTICS OF REPATRIATION TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 





Year Males | Females | Children | Total 





1909 to 1914 159 _ _ 159 
1915 260 40 47 347 
1916 342 64 59 465 
1917 568 72 93 733 
1918 645 65 841 
1919 677 104 948 
1920 1,093 75 1,281 
1921 1,953 2,705 
1922 1,309 81 1,593 
1923 1,226 1,496 
1924 1,730 204 2,195 
1925 2,255 2,838 








Total 12,217 15,601 




















RECRUITMENT 


The recruitment of Filipino labourers for employment abroad is 
covered by the Philippine Act No. 2486 of 1915 as amended by Act 
No. 3148. By this Act recruitment is permitted provided the recruiting 
agents obtain licenses from the Director of the Bureau of Labour, which 
licenses are renewable annually. The Act prescribes the supervision 
of the terms of agreement by the Director of Labour “ whose duty it 
shall be to permit no contracting of minors under fifteen years, and 
minors of eighteen years without the written consent of their parents 
or guardians ”. The Act also lays down that the Governor General of 
the Philippine Islands, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint a commissioner for service in Hawaii “ whose duty it 
shall be to receive and hear the complaints made by Filipino labourers, 
to arrange the differences between the latter and their employers, to 
see to the compliance of the contracts made with said labourers and 
to look after their interests in general, making every six months a report 
on the condition thereof to the Governor General’. Lastly, the Act 
establishes an obligation on the recruiting agents to provide for the 
repatriation of the labourers after the conclusion of their agreements 
or in cases of unfitness for work on account of physical incapa- 
city. 

Under this Act the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association has been 
authorised to recruit labourers in certain provinces of the Philippine 
Islands. The Association has a central labour office in Honolulu which 
is responsible for supervising recruiting, while in the Philippine Islands 
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it employs agents who are paid the following commission for each 
labourer recuited : 


For every unmarried labourer : 
From both Ilocos 
From Pangasinan 
From Cebu 
From Manila 
For every labourer with his family : 
From any of the points mentioned above 


1 2 pesos = 1 American dollar. 


The agreement between the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association 
and Filipino emigrants provides that the labourer shall receive : 

(1) Free transportation and subsistence from the labourer’s home 
to his place of employment ; 

(2) A guarantee of employment for a period of not less than three 
years at a wage of $20 a month of 26 days for “ actual labour performed ”’; 
(3) Free medical attendance for the labourer and his family ; 

(4) Free housing and supply of domestic fuel and water ; 

' (5) Free repatriation at the end of the labourer’s three years of 
service, or should he “ while in the performance of the Labour Agree- 
ment, through sickness or disease, become permanently incapacitated 
for work upon a sugar plantation ”’. 

The agreements are in writing. They do not appear to be made 
before a public authority. The Philippine Bureau of Labour, however, 
through its Section of Emigrant Labourers to Foreign Countries, inspects 
the terms of agreement and ascertains whether its provisions are under- 
stood by the labourer and have been voluntarily accepted. Moreover, 
in pursuance of Act No. 2486 as amended by Act No. 3148, the Governor 
General of the Philippine Islands, with the consent of the Senate, has 
appointed a labour commissioner with headquarters in Honolulu to 
supervise the general conditions of employment of Filipino labourers. 


CoNDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT ON PLANTATIONS 


The agreement between the Filipino emigrants and the Hawaiian 
Planters’ Association is essentially a guarantee by the Association of 
employment under certain minimum conditions and a guarantee by 
the labourer of willingness to work on such terms. The actual terms of 
employment are fixed by agreement between the employer and his 
labourer in Hawaii. 

On plantations the labourers are employed by the day, or on short- 
term contracts, or on long-term cultivation contracts. For day work 
the present rate of pay is $1, to which is sometimes added a fixed bonus 
of 10 per cent. and a profit-sharing bonus based on the price of sugar. 
For short-term contracts, generally applying to field work such as 
ploughing, weeding, or cutting cane, the labourer is paid by results 
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and appears to be able to earn from $2.25 to $2.50 a day. Long-term 
contracts, however, absorb 90 per cent. of the plantation labour. Under 
such contracts groups of labourers undertake complete charge of the 
cultivation of the fields until the harvest. The plantations advance 
to the labourers $1 a day for each day worked plus a bonus. When 
the cane is harvested the labourer receives the difference between the 
amount earned under the contract and the advance already paid him. 
Under such contracts Filipino labourers earn from $2 to $4 a day, 
averaging about $2.40. 

In addition, some labourers are employed in the plantation sugar 
mills on “drying” contracts, by which workers receive from $2.20 
to $3.27 a day for work between the months of December and August. 

With regard to hours of work the agreement the labourer signs with 
the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association provides that a day’s labour 
shall consist of “ ten hours actual, faithful, efficient work in the field, 
or twelve hours actual, faithful, efficient work in the sugar factory, 
the hours not being continuous, but allowing the necessary time for 
taking food and rest between suitable periods of labour, and that such 
work shall be performed by day or by night in field or sugar factory 
as the proper conduct of the sugar plantation may make necessary. ”’ 

Hawaiian legislation prohibits work on Sundays “ except work of 
necessity or mercy ”, and also provides that children under the age 
of 16 years cannot be employed for more than eight hours in any one 
day or more than forty-eight hours in any one week. 

The report of the Director of Labour contains no statistics of the 
mortality and morbidity of the Filipino labourers. It states however 
that health conditions are favourable : that although cases of beri-beri, 
chest infections, and tuberculosis occur, the ailments common in planta- 
tions in other places, such as malaria, typhoid, intestinal troubles, etc.., 
are not encountered. It also points out that since it costs the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association nearly $200 for every Filipino labourer 
imported, care is taken that only fit labourers are engaged and that 
their living conditions in Hawaii are as satisfactory as possible. 








































CONDITIONS IN TOWNS 







The urban Filipino population in Hawaii consists almost entirely 
of workers who have voluntarily left their employment on plantations. 
Many are only in casual employment, a situation which has not been 
helped by the action of the Navy Yard in dismissing 306 as not being 
citizens of the United States of America and consequently as not eligible 
for government employment. With regard to the casual worker in the 
towns the Director of the Bureau of Labour states : 










“ The conditions of life of the Filipino living in the cities, excepting 
those who have permanent work, may be said to be difficult and miserable 
because of their irregular periods of employment. They find hardly 
enough to sustain themselves and I can affirm that a great number of 
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them lack the necessities of life. Often they live by securing shelter 
and aid from their compatriots who are at work and earning their 
living. These people then become a veritable charge on those who do 
work and shelter them. It is hard to say why this condition exists, 
because the sugar plantation companies will give work to any of these 
labourers who desire to go to plantations and will give them a chance 
to earn wages every day of the year. However, attractions of the city 
seem to be the causes which lead so many of this class of Filipinos to 
this irregular life. ” 


CONCLUSIONS 


The general conclusion reached by the Director of Labour is that 
conditions of employment on the plantations are on the whole satis- 
factory, whereas, as shown above, the general conditions in which 
many Filipinos are living in the towns leave much to be desired. 

The following passages from the Director’s comments on his visit 
illustrate his views on Hawaii as a field for Filipino employment : 


“In studying the labour conditions in this Territory the first thing 
that calls the attention is the — liberty that the Filipino labourer 
enjoys, notwithstanding that he has signed a contract of work in the 


Philippines. The labourers that arrive in this port are conducted to the 
Immigration Station of the company composed of various cement 
buildings, equipped with all the sanitary and hygienic conveniences, 


wherein the workers are housed until they are conducted to the planta- 
tions at which they have to work. Once in these plantations and after 
having worked some days, some weeks, or months, the labourers can 
leave the work and change from one plantation to another or leave 
the work forever in the same, as there are many who leave the planta- 
tions, in pursuit of adventure in the cities, especially in Honolulu. 
There is no law in the Territory of Hawaii obliging the labourer in the 
performance of the contract entered into by him with the employer. . . 

“ This quasi-liberty in the work [the Director is here referring to 
the absence of irksome supervision] may be affirmed to come from the 
system implanted in these plantations. The work on ‘ long contract ’ 
and ‘ short contract ’ which are in force in 95 per cent. of the cases 
in these plantations and in the mills, by their nature do not require 
rigorous disciplinary regulations as does the work paid on time basis. 
This system induces the worker, for his own benefit, to render the greatest 
amount of effort of which he is capable, through the incentive of a greater 
return that will accrue to him from this work according to the greater 
quantity of effort that he may employ. . . . 

“ It may be stated that the living conditions of the Filipino worker 
in the plantation are higher than in the Philippines and in some other 
countries where sugar canes are harvested. The cost of living of the 
worker, at a glance, appears to be higher here in Hawaii than in the 
Philippines . . .; after an examination, however, of the prices of the 
articles that I have selected directly from the stores run by the planta- 
tions and in those owned by private individuals, I have come to the 
following conclusion: If the standard of life of the Filipino worker in 
this Territory is followed in the Philippines, the cost of living here is 
lower than in the latter. ” 
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Certain problems, however, require consideration. Of these, in 
addition to problems normally arising in employment, those of special 
importance to Filipino labourers in Hawaii are, in the opinion of the 
Director of Labour, the following : 

(1) The possibility of inducing the Filipinos not to abandon 
plantation work, if this can be effected without prejudice to their liberty. 

(2) The possibility of increasing the proportion of women on estates. 

(3) The consideration of the position of those Filipino labourers 
and their families who were contracted for before 1915 when the 
Philippine Act prescribed that the recruiting agent should grant a free 
return passage to the labourer after completion of his contract. Although 
some of these workers have been repatriated as a reward for meritorious 
service, they appear to have no right to repatriation. 

(4) The consideration of the position of labourers discharged from 
the Navy Yard and by the Public Works Department as not being 
citizens of the United States of America. To meet this situation it may 
be necessary to amend the law so excluding foreigners. 

The Director also adds that certain of the plantation labourers 
with families receive daily wages of not more than $1 throughout the 
year, which is insufficient to meet the cost of living. 


Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom 


While almost every government publishes each year a statistical 
year book containing a statistical summary of all branches of govern- 
ment activity during the year, the British Government is, as far as 
we are aware, the only country in which a special statistical Year 
Book is published, devoted exclusively to statistics of labour. In the 
years before the war the Abstract was published at approximately 
annual intervals, but the issue was suspended in 1915 and has not been 
resumed subsequently until last year. During the eleven years 
which have elapsed since the issue of the previous volume (the Seven- 
teenth Abstract) the necessity of a new publication bringing together 
in one volume a summary of the principal statistics relating to labour 
became increasingly apparent, and we now have a volume of over 
200 pages containing a complete survey of labour conditions during 
and since the wart. In many cases, moreover, the statistics are 
carried back to 1910, so that a satisfactory comparison of the pre-war 
and post-war periods can be made. 

The statistics are presented in fourteen main sections dealing 
respectively with : population ; employment and unemployment ; wages 
and hours of labour ; profit-sharing and labour co-partnership ; whole- 





1 Great Brirarx. Mrnistry or Lasour: Lighteenth Abstract of Labour 
Statistics of the United Kingdom. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. Cmd. 2740. 
4s. 
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sale and retail prices and cost of living ; industrial disputes (strikes and 
lockouts); industrial accidents, industrial diseases, and workmen’s 
compensation; employers’ and workers’ organisations and trades 
councils ; co-operative societies, friendly societies, and building societies; 
health insurance ; old-age pensions; poor-law relief; migration; and 
cost of building plans approved. 

The figures summarised are largely compiled by the Ministry of 
Labour, and in the majority of cases have already been published in 
the Labour Gazette and in other sources of information, but hitherto 
unpublished information is included in certain cases and also summaries 
of statistics relating to labour published by other government depart- 
ments. 

As is well known, no central statistical bureau is in existence in the 
United Kingdom, and many branches of labour statistics are dealt 
with by other government departments than the Ministry of Labour. 
For example, the population censuses of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
are taken by the respective Registrars-General of these three countries 
and published separately, and no official statistics have been published 
covering either Great Britain as a whole, or the United Kingdom. 
In this volume, however, the statistics are brought together and we 
have a complete conspectus of the population by occupations, by 
industries, and by industrial status (employer, employed, etc.) for 
Great Britain (Ireland not being included, as no census was taken in 
Ireland in 1921). 

Again one of the most valuable sections is that dealing with industrial 
accidents. The statistics of industrial fatalities are published by at 
least four government departments. For example, the statistics of 
accidents in factories and workshops are compiled by the Home Office ; 
in mines and quarries by the Department of Mines; those of seamen 
and fishermen by the Board of Trade ; those on railways by the Ministry 
of Transport ; and those under the “ Notice of Accidents Act ” (i.e. 
chiefly construction and repair of railways and tramways) by the Ministry 
of Transport. These are now all brought together in a summary table. 
The figures for 1910 and 1924 are shown in the following table : 


NUMBER OF PERSONS REPORTED AS KILLED IN INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, 
1910 anp 1924 





Category 





Factories and workshops 
Coal mines 

Metalliferous mines 
Quarries 

Mercantile shipping 

Fishing vessels 

Railway service 

** Notice of Accidents Act ” 
“* Explosives Act ” 


Total 
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The figures for the earlier date include Ireland, and those for the 
later date exclude the Irish Free State. This however has small effect on the 
totals and it will be seen that there has been an enormous reduction in in- 
dustrial fatalities in the past fifteen years. It is unfortunate that a similar 
summary cannot be given for non-fatal accidents. In the previous 
Abstract a table was included giving the total number of persons 
injured under the various categories set out above. It was pointed out, 
however, that the figures were not comparable owing to the differences 
in the requirements of the various Acts as regards the classes of non- 
fatal accidents required to be reported. This lack of comparability has 
no doubt increased, and probably accounts for the total exclusion of 
all reference to non-fatal accidents in the present issue. 

British statistics of unemployment are admittedly without equal 
in any other country. Information has been available monthly since 
December 1920 concerning unemployment for almost the whole 
industrial population of twelve million people. Even before this date 
considerable information was available for most of the principal 
industries, and in this section of the report a complete survey is given 
of the fluctuations in unemployment during the past fifteen years, 
month by month. A further valuable table in this section sets out the 
rates of contributions provided for under the successive Unemployment 
Insurance Acts. No less than seventeen Acts, mostly passed since 1920, 
are listed, setting out in tabular form the various changes which have 
been introduced either in the scale of weekly contributions, the rate 
of benefit, the waiting period, or the limitations on the payment of 
benefit. 

The section devoted to wages contains a complete survey of the time 
rates of wages and hours of labour in the important occupations for 
31 December of each year from 1914 to 1925, compared with those 
in force in July 1914. The following section gives detailed tables showing 
changes in retail prices and the cost of living. Certain new and hitherto 
unpublished information is given, so that the movement in the cost 
of living and in each of the several groups of items included therein 
is now published for each month from January 1915 to December 1925. 
No attempt is made to compare the movement of wages with the fluctu- 
ations in the cost of living ; in fact, throughout the volume the object 
is merely to present the statistics available and not to compare them 
with one another or analyse their significance. In the following table, 
however, we have brought together the general figures showing the 
movement of wages and those showing the movement of the «ost of 
living. The wage figures are intended to measure “ the estimated 
average percentage increase in the weekly full-time rates of wages ”, 
and the cost-of-living figures are the “ average percentage in rease 
in the cost of maintaining unchanged a standard budget for 
1914”, 
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PERCENTAGE INCREASES OVER 1914 IN WAGES AND COST OF LIVING 





Date Wages index Cost-of-living index 





31 December 1914 1-2 10-15 
1915 10-15 35 
9 1916 20-25 65 
9 1917 55-60 85-90 
” 1918 95-100 120 
» 1919 115-120 125 
” 1920 170-180 165 
” 1921 110-115 92 
” 1922 70-75 78 
” 1923 65-70 77 
” 1924 70-75 80 
” 1925 75 77 

















A fairer comparison would be to take the average cost-of-living 
index number for a period of several months so as to avoid the temporary 
fluctuations. The figures themselves are however sufficient to show 
that on the whole real wages have been maintained at their pre-war 
level, although during the early years there was a slight decrease in 
the level of real wages. 

The section dealing with industrial disputes involving stoppages of 
work gives very complete statistics of the number of disputes, the 
number of workpeople involved, and the number of working days lost, 
together with classification by industry, causes or objects, results, 
methods of settlement, and duration. The figures show that during 
the sixteen years 1910-1925 almost 300 million working days were lost 
by strikes and lockouts, i.e. over 18 million working days per annum. 
This figure seems at first sight to be very Jarge, but when it is remembered 
that the figures relate to an industrial population of over 12 million 
persons, it will be seen that the average number of days lost per worker 
is about 1.5 per annum, or considerably less than 1 per cent. of the 
total working time. Comparison with the statistics of unemployment 
show that the time lost by trade disputes is considerably less than the 
time lost through unemployment. No statistics are available showing 
the time lost through sickness and accident, but it cannot be denied 
that the amount of time lost through these two causes together is also 
much greater than time lost by strikes and lockouts. 

The section dealing with national health insurance is perhaps one 
of the least satisfactory in the volume. The national scheme of health 
insurance covers, as in the case of unemployment insurance, almost 
the whole working population, but apart from the number of persons 
entitled to benefit, the receipts (from contributions, etc.), and the 
expenditure on different classes of benefit (sickness, disablement, 
maternity, etc.), no information is available as to duration of sickness 
or its incidence by trades and occupations. 

The volume can be warmly commended to all interested in social 
and economic conditions. 
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Rural Industries in Great Britain’ 


In order to ascertain whether the development of rural industries 
would help to make rural life more attractive and thus to stem the rural 
exodus, an investigation was undertaken in 1920 by the Agricultural 
Economies Research Institute, Oxford, at the suggestion of the Develop- 
ment Commissioners and the Ministry of Agriculture. ‘ 

The terms of reference to those responsible for the ‘work were to 
consider : 

(1) the existing rural industries and the causes of their establishment 
in particular localities, such as easy access to local supplies of raw 
material and labour, and local markets for the finished products ; 

(2) the various types of organisation in these industries, such as 
small factories and workrooms or individual production, organisations 
for the purchase of raw materials or the sale of finished products. Edu- 
cational facilities and the possibilities of technical instruction were 
also to be borne in mind in this connection ; 

(3) the economic and social effects of rural industries, the condi- 
tions of labour attendant on them, the connection between rural indus- 
trial and agricultural employment, and how far such industries tend 
to depress or to ameliorate the lot of the agricultural worker ; 

(4) the prospects of development of existing industries and of 
the introduction of new enterprises, or of the resuscitation of former 
industries now dead or in a state of suspended animation. In this 
connection the existence of competition, both urban and foreign, was 
to be borne in mind, and consideration given to the conditions under 
which rural industries can compete with urban production. 


This investigation, which has extended over three years, is probably 
the most comprehensive study which has been undertaken into rural 
industries in Europe for many years. The survey was carried out 
county by county and the results of the investigation were embodied 
in reports dealing with the industries of particular localities. From 
these interim reports (which are available in manuscript, for consulta- 
tion, at Oxford) the final reports have been compiled, dealing with 
the various industries separately as they occur throughout the country, 
but keeping note of the geographical distribution of each industry as 
originally found on the basis of the county surveys. For convenience 
the reports, which are in process of being published by the Oxford 
University Press, have been collected together in four volumes, namely : 





1 AGRICULTURAL Economics Research Institute: The Rural Industries 
of England and Wales. I. Timber and Underwood Industries and some Village 
Workshops. xix + 239 pp., illus. II. Osier-Growing and Basketry and some 
Rural Factories. By H. E. FrrzRanpotrx and M. Doriel Hay. A Survey 
made on behalf of the Agricultural Economics Research Institution, Oxford. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1926. ; 

DEVELOPMENT CoMMISSI10N : Fifteenth and Sixteenth Reports of the Development 
Commissioners for the years ended 31 March 1925 and 1926. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1925 and 1926. 198 and 157 pp. 
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Timber and Underwood Industries and some Village Workshops ; 
Osier Growing and Basketry, and some Rural Factories; Decorative 
Crafts and Rural Potteries; and Rural Industries in Wales. 

The first and second volumes have appeared. This investigation 
has been undertaken in a purely scientific spirit and is free from the sen- 
timent which is so often found mixed up with enquiries into rural 
industries. 

The survey shows that certain industries seem destined to die out 
in their rural form, owing to the advantages obtained by large-scale 
production. For instance, the making of cheap furniture can be under- 
taken in factories much more easily than by rural craftsmen, who very 
often have no, or very little, mechanical power at their command. 
On the other hand, the rural worker is able to hold his own in the 
production of furniture of better workmanship and design. In clog- 
making it seems probable that factory competition will kill the hand- 
made clog, although the hand-made clog is more comfortable than the 
machine-made. The future of the rural toy industry seems also to 
depend on the production of toys made with good workmanship. Toys 
of the cheapest kind can be made at a lower price abroad, and experi- 
ence has proved that in this industry also it is the production of toys 
notable for verisimilitude of proportion and design that matters. For 
toys of this kind a good market exists. The future for saddlers seems 
uncertain, owing to the introduction of machinery and decrease in the 
demand for saddles, etc. The smithing industry seems one of the most 
promising if the smith is an enterprising man, willing and able to under- 
take ornamental wrought-iron work in his slack time. The market 
for wrought-iron gates, door latches, knockers, fire irons, etc. seems 
pretty stable. 

In fact, it is clear that the day of the rural craft as a merely utility 
craft is over ; but it can survive if it is willing to change its character 
to produce special (usually rather distinctive or beautiful) work for an 
entirely specialised market. The difficulty is not to confuse mentally 
the creation of specialised wares with unbusinesslike habits and uneco- 
nomic production. Organisation is a very crying need. Cases are men- 
tioned of craftsmen being unable to find a market for their goods whilst 
a demand has existed for them of which they have been unaware. 
Book-keeping also seems to be of a very elementary nature, especially 
among wheelwrights. Estimates for a given piece of work are often 
based on pure guesswork, the wheelwright having no idea as to whether 
the price he has quoted will yield him a profit or a loss. 

A few years ago the state of disorganisation in rural industries was 
so acute that some central consulting and advice bureau was felt to be 
essential if the rural crafts were to be saved. The Development Com- 
missioners therefore established a Rural Industries Bureau as an advi- 
sory agency. In 1924-1925 a grant of £3,530 was made to the Bureau, 
The Technical Adviser of the Bureau and his staff assist enquirers by 
letters, pamphlets, visits, the production of designs and models dealing 
with mechanical problems, and suggestions for side lines in various 
industries. Here it is to observed that the extinction of traditional 
designs in Great Britain has been very complete. Applied art has 
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died out in rural districts and there is no survival, as there is in some 
countries, of beautiful designs and patterns. 

The work of the Bureau falls into two divisions : (1) general investiga- 
tions, and (2) practical action to improve rural industries. Investiga- 
tion work has been carried out both on industries where a possibility 
of expansion has been thought to exist, and also with a view to start- 
ing new industries. The first practical action undertaken has been 
to organise the market for rural industries by means of a register. 
A register of shops desiring to be put in touch with craftsmen in the 
country has been issued, together with a list of craft exhibitions. This 
register now contains the names of approximately 416 individual 
workers or industries, representing in all about 1,000 full-time, and 
500 or more part-time, workers. It includes blacksmiths doing wrought- 
iron work, leather workers, hand weavers, basketry, rush, and raffia 
workers, furniture makers and wood workers, toy makers, potters, 
metal workers, stone carvers, etc. An increasing number of enquiries 
is being received from retail shops, architects, and private individuals 
desiring to be put into touch with workers on the Bureau’s register. 
This register should be a valuable contribution towards market organisa- 
tion, and towards saving the rural crafts. It is important to realise 
that the effect of the register will be to substitute a national for the 
old local markets. If this cannot save the rural crafts it is difficult to 
see what will. 

Some remarks may be added on a special action taken by a local 
body, the Kent Community Council. With some help from the Develop- 
ment Commissioners the Kent enquiry was carried through quickly 
and efficiently and has resulted in steps being taken for the better orga- 
nisation of some industries. In 1925 a guarantee of £500, available 
for two years, was authorised on the application of the Kent Rural 
Industries Co-operative Society to enable blackmiths, wheelwrights, 
and other village craftsmen to acquire modern plant and equipment 
on the instalment system, the enquiry into rural industries by the Kent 
Community Council having shown that some credit of the kind was 
essential if village craftsmen were to hold their own or improve their 
position. The scheme has been welcomed by the village artificers 
and is arousing interest in other parts of the country. In fact, this 
idea of credit facilities on a small scale is perhaps the next idea to be 
developed in the organising of rural industries. 

It is certain that rural industries, if they are to survive, will have 
to acquire some small power machinery. If they do that, they might 
even resume their function of utility producers, as is proved by the 
success of the two blacksmiths’ demonstration vans acquired by the 
Ministry of Agriculture in 1924, which have toured Oxfordshire and have 
had a considerable success in reviving among village blacksmiths a 
trade in the repair of agricultural machinery. 

And of course, finally, there is the need for technical training, good 
technical training, given under conditions such as will really appeal 
to the modern boy. In Bristol and Leicester schemes are being developed 
for joint responsibility between employers and the technical and art 
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schools with regard to training, but the difficulties of getting art and 
technical education to percolate to the villages are great. In this 
connection the influence of general elementary education is interesting. 
Long terms of apprenticeship as a method of learning a craft really 
date back to a period before elementary education was compulsory 
throughout the country. Now that general education is compulsory, 
the boys and girls have become accustomed to more scientific teaching, 
and the rough-and-ready methods of the old craftsman, who often 
has a most profound contempt for modern education, are distasteful 
to them. Undoubtedly, long terms of apprenticeship could be dispensed 
with if more scientific methods of teaching were adopted. But 
the rural craftsman is, as a rule, a very poor teacher. 

The influence of education is also noticeable in the desire of young 
people for educated companionship : quite frequently the young man 
feels compelled .to leave the village and to go to the town in order to 
get such companionship as will satisfy him. He is not content to live 
as his father lived before him, nor is he willing to work all the days 
of his life tucked away in a small workshop with his father. Education 
has given him a taste for a fuller and more comprehensive life. 

It follows that the survival, or otherwise, of rural crafts depends 
on the vigour or decay of the general life of the countryside. 


Expenditure on Unemployment Relief in Sweden 


It will be recalled that Sweden has no system of public unemploy- 
ment insurance’. Several trade unions have organised unemployment 
funds, but this insurance is based solely on the contributions of the 
members themselves. A proposal for the introduction of a state- 
subsidised system of unemployment insurance (based on the report 
of the Social Insurance Commission of December 1922) was without 
result, and a Bill providing for a similar system of unemployment 
insurance, combined with a system of public works, which the then Social- 
Democratic Government was expected to introduce during the 1926 
Session*, was not laid before Parliament owing to the parliamentary 
situation. A Government Committee, including representatives of 
different political parties, is continuing the study of this problem and 
has sent out delegations to study the working of the systems and the 
results achieved in other countries. According to a statement by 
Mr. Pettersson, the present Libera] Minister of Social Affairs, the report 
of the Committee is not, however, expected to be ready in time to serve 
as a basis for a Government Bill during the present Session of the 
Riksdag. 

The measures for the relief of unemployment taken by the author- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 2, Feb. 1924: ‘* Social Insur- 
ance in Sweden ”’, by Dr. Emil Lizpsrranp, p. 193. 
* Ibid. Cf. also Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XVI, No. 8, p. 399. 
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ities in Sweden during the last ten years aimed in the first place at 
carefully preserving the opportunities for work available in the open mar- 
ket by establishing close co-operation between the municipally appointed 
unemployment committees and the public employment exchanges. 
Where work was not available public relief works were organised, as a 
rule productive works such as road building and forestry schemes, 
which in general did not interfere with the normal demand for labour. 
In order to prevent all competition between these works and employ- 
ment in the open market, the wages on all state relief works, as well 
as on those organised by the municipal authorities with state contri- 
butions, were fixed at about 25 per cent. less than the rates paid to 
unskilled workers in the open market. In some communes, however, 
this principle was not observed for the wages paid on the commune’s 
own relief works, that is to say, those without state subsidies. 

Where it was impossible to provide a sufficient number of jobs on 
relief works, a system of cash relief was started, as also in certain other 
cases, for instance, where there was a danger of reducing the skill in the 
old occupation. Finally, unemployment relief was sometimes granted 
in the form of rent allowances. The maximum cash relief per week 
was fixed in relation to unskilled workers’ wages, and state subsidies 
were granted in such conditions up to 50 per cent., and sometimes 
more, of the amount of relief. Any person who refused relief work or 
reasonably paid work in the open market forfeited his right to un- 
employment benefit. 

The payment of unemployment benefit with state subsidies ceased 
on 1 September 1923, but some communes have continued the payment 
of cash benefit out of their own resources. In order to evade the exist- 
ing regulations which prohibit unsupervised communal relief, this 
benefit is granted in the form of poor relief, although in most cases the 
obligation to repay is withdrawn. These special measures were at first 
limited to a few places where the organisation of relief works met with 
special difficulty for local reasons (in general it may be said that Sweden 
offers unusual opportunities for such productive works). But of late 
there has been a tendency to extend them, which in bourgeois quarters 
is regarded with anxiety as an attempt to undermine the largely 
successful unemployment policy of the last few years. 

The state measures for unemployment relief were directed by the 
State Unemployment Commission, which was appointed shortly after 
the outbreak of the war, with the assistance of the provincial committees 
and communal unemployment committees. The technical management 
of the State relief works was entrusted to two so-called labour direc- 
torates, one for northern and one for southern Sweden. 

At the request of the Government, the Commission is now drawing 
up an account of its work during the ten-year period 1 August 1914 
to 31 June 1924. Certain preliminary data from this report have already 
been published, which may be considered of general interest. Thus the 
last number of the Swedish official Labour Gazette! contains an account 
of the results of a special investigation into the expenditure incurred 




















































1 Sociala Meddelanden, No. 12, 1926. 
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by the communes during the above period in consequence of the 
measures for unemployment relief. Questionnaires were sent to all 
the communes in the country and replies were received from the large 
majority. It was found that 102 towns and 977 rural communes had 
undertaken various measures involving direct expenditure for the 
relief of the unemployed during the period covered. There were only 
9 small towns in which unemployment did not lead to direct expenditure. 

Specially appointed unemployment committees were responsible 
for the relief work in 890 communes, excluding those which, although 
they appointed unemployment authorities, found no need of using 
them. In a considerable number of communes the financial committees 
and communal boards acted as unemployment authorities. 

The total expenditure of the communes on unemployment relief 
during the ten-year period was 98.6 million kronor, of which 25.5 million 
kronor related to rural communes and 73.1 million to towns. This 
total, however, includes state subsidies to the amount of 22.5 million 
kronor and provincial subsidies to the amount of 4.3 million kronor. 
The figures for the separate years are given in the table below : 


EXPENDITURE OF THE COMMUNES ON UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF, 1914-1924 





Subsidies included in totai 





Total 
State | Provincial 





kr. kr. 
832 2,125 
374,673 64,983 
51,807 77,634 
105,791 6,136 


kr. 
247,111 
1915 1,426,143 
1916 406,065 
1917 523,209 


1914 (4 months) 


29,283 


1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 





1924 (6 months) 


Total 


4,202,609 
4,213,068 
2,278,695 
29,491,693 
35,809,492 
15,384,713 
4,630,332 


1,806,164 
1,345,132 
148,844 
5,788,716 
10,769,283 
1,970,419 
162,022 


25,301 
18,190 
856,477 
2,106,793 
991,468 
150,712 








98,613,130 





22,523,683 





4,329,102 








Thus the net outlay of the communes on unemployment relief during 
the ten-year period was 71.8 million kronor.. During this same period 
the expenditure of the state on its own measures for unemployment 
relief was 158.87 million kronor (of which about 100 million kronor 
was on relief works, 15 million on state contracts in the engineering 
industry, and 22 million on contributions to the communes). It thus 
appears that the approximate total expenditure of the state, the 
provinces, and the communes on the relief of unemployment in Sweden 
during the period 1 August 1914 to 30 June 1924 was 230 million kronor. 
Information for the period after 1 July 1924 is not yet available. 

As regards the purposes on which the communes spent this money, 
in the first place the sum of 12.9 million kronor was contributed to 
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various kinds of relief works run by the state. Their expenditure on 
their own communal relief works was 36.5 million kronor. Finally, 
their expenditure on relief works in respect of which they received 
state subsidies was 1.8 million kronor, the subsidies amounting to 
255,000 kronor. 

The largest item of expenditure was that of unemployment benefit, 
amounting to 41.7 million kronor, although about half was reimbursed 
out of state subsidies. The greater part of this expenditure was incurred 
in 1921 and 1922, when the rapid increase in unemployment and the 
impossibility of starting public relief works quickly and widely enough 
made the payment of cash benefit on a large scale necessary. Since 
1 September 1923, however, no state-subsidised cash benefit has been 
paid, all state relief being confined to providing employment for the 
unemployed at relief works, preferably in the state forests. 

The total cost of the rent allowances, which were started in 1921 
and have now almost been discontinued, was 2.3 million kronor, the state 
subsidy being one million kronor. 

In various localities special courses of training were organised for 
unemployed young persons. The total cost of these courses was about 
390,000 kronor, but about half this sum was refunded by the state. 

The total administrative expenditure incurred by the communes 
in respect of unemployment relief was 2.3 million kronor. No state 
subsidies were received in respect of this expenditure, nor in respect 
of the miscellaneous expenditure of about 500,000 kronor. 

As might be expected, the cost of unemployment relief was highest 
in the city of Stockholm and in the provinces in which the largest towns 
are situated. The mainly agricultural provinces, on the other hand, 
obviously had the lowest expenditure. 


Industrial Home Work in the United States 


A summary, together with extracts, is given below of a report 
made at the annual meeting of the Association of Governmental Labour 
Officials of the United States and Canada, Columbus, Ohio, 8 June 1926, 
by its Committee on Industrial Homework!. This Committee was 
appointed in February 1926 in accordance with the following Resolution 





1 The membership of the Committee was as follows: Mary ANDERSON, 
Director, Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labour; Charlotte 
Carr, Director, Bureau of Women and Children, Pennsylvania Department of 
Labour and Industry ; Ethel M. Jonnson, Assistant Commissioner, Massachusetts 
Department of Labour and Industries ; Nelle Swartz, Director, Bureau of Women 
in Industry, New York Department of Labour; Charles H. Weexs, Deputy 
Commissioner, New Jersey Department of Labour; E. N. Matrnaews, Director, 
Industrial Division, Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labour, 
Chairman. . 
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adopted at the Convention of the Association held in Salt Lake City 
in August 1925: 


Resolved that a committee be appointed to look into the question 
of industrial home work — the extent to which such work is conducted 
in the various States and the methods being taken to deal with the 
situation; such a study to be made in co-operation with the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau and the U.S. Women’s Bureau and report to be made 
to the next convention of the Association. 


Owing to the brief time available, it had not been possible for the 
Committee to undertake a detailed research. Information had been ob- 
tained by means of a short questionnaire addressed to the labour officials 
of 45 States. Additional information was obtained from the United States 
Department of Labour, Women’s Bureau, through its Bulletin No. 40, 
State Laws affecting Working Women, and from the Children’s Bureau, 
Attention was particularly directed to the collection of data on methods 
of administering home work laws in the various States and in foreign 
countries and to the effectiveness of the methods in use. Certain other 
enquiries were conducted, especially among the national organisations 
and research agencies likely to be interested in the subject. 

The information obtained by the Committee indicated that except 
for sparsely populated agricultural and mining States, industrial home 
work ot some sort was to be found in almost every part of the United 
States. Specific information as to the extent, kinds, and conditions 
of home work was, however, not available in most of the States, and 
complete information on these points could not be said to be available 
for any State. 

Replies to the questionnaire and an examination of the laws of the 
various States showed that 14 States had some sort of regulation of 
industrial home work. In general these regulations relate to cleanliness 
and sanitary conditions of the workplace, to freedom from infectious 
and contagious diseases, and (less commonly) to adequate lighting 
and ventilation and the number of cubic feet of air space to be allowed 
per worker. In most of the States a license or permit must be obtained 
from the State Authority enforcing the labour laws. In some States 
these licenses must be obtained by the worker, while in others they must 
be obtained by the employer or person giving out home work. In a 
number of States the employer is required to keep a register of the 
persons to whom home work is given by him containing their names 
and addresses, and in some States certain other information. It is 
usually stated that this register shall be accessible to the inspector. 

The replies to questions included in the questionnaire as to the 
effectiveness of the regulations regarding industrial home work and 
suggestions as to the most effective type of regulation, were regarded 
by the Committee as on the whole disappointing. The most significant 
information yielded was that no uniformity of opinion existed as to 
the best method of regulation, even where there was a recognised home 
work .problem and where regulation existed. 

The information available led the Committee to the following 
conclusions in regard to the two matters which it was specially instructed 
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to enquire into, namely, the extent of the home work problem and 
the methods in operation for dealing with the problem. 


First : as to the information available regarding the extent and 
conditions of industrial home work in the United States at the present 
time : 





(1) Industrial homework is without question a live problem in 
many sections of the United States. 

(2) In most localities in which it has arisen, serious evils have been 
found to follow from its practice. 

(3) However, information as to its prevalence, the numbers and 
kinds of workers engaged in it, the conditions under which 
the work is done, the industries affected, and the inter-State 
aspects of the problem is either lacking entirely or admittedly 
inadequate in many sections of the country, even in States 
where the existence of home work (at least in some industries) 
is known to the State authorities, and even in States where 
the existence of a home work problem has been recognised 
in the enactment of prohibitory or regulatory legislation. 

(4) Therefore, no complete report as to the extent and conditions 
of home work in this country can be made, and further 
investigation on the subject is urged. 


Second : as to the methods in effect of dealing with the situation : 


(1) Some system of iegal regulation is unquestionably necessary, 
at least in States where the industrial home work problem exists. 

(2) Certain minimum standards of legal regulation may be agreed 
upon on the basis of the experience of the States up to the 
present time. 

(3) However, no general agreement among State officials and other 
authorities appears to exist as to the most effective programme 
for the correction of the evils of industrial home work, and no 
information is available that can enable the Committee to 
judge conclusively as to the relative effectiveness of the different 
methods in operation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 





The Report of the Committee placed chief emphasis on the need 
for further information as to the facts of industrial home work, and as 
to effective methods of correcting the evils found to exist where home 
work is undertaken on any extensive scale, and the Committee put 
forward as its chief recommendation a continuation of the study of the 
home work problem by the Association. The Committee was of opinion 
that the facts regarding the extent and conditions of factory work 
in the home should be obtained as far as possible from the labour 
officials of the different States, each working independently in his own 
State but preferably following a common outline plan of study. The 
Committee believed that the study of the comparative effectiveness of 
the different types of home work regulations should be undertaken 
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as a general enquiry by some research organisation, independent of 
the membership of the Association. A committee of the Association 
should be appointed to undertake the necessary negotiations for such 
a study, and to serve as an intermediary between the Association and 
the research agency during the conduct of the enquiry. A committee 
appointed for this purpose could also serve as an advisory board and 
clearing house of information in connection with investigations, as 
suggested above, undertaken by State officials as to the extent and 
conditions of home work in their several States. 

Although the members of the Committee felt that the facts at their 
command at the present time were insufficient to enable them to 
recommend a complete legislative programme, certain minimum stand- 
ards of regulation operative in some States were agreed upon by all 
members of the Committee as desirable, at least pending the study of 
regulatory machinery that is necessary before a more considered pro- 
gramme could be recommended. 

Before enumerating the standards agreed upon, the Committee 
made mention of two methods of control not covered by these 
recommendations. 

First, although certain members of the Committee were of the 
opinion, many times expressed by numerous governmental and other 
authorities as the result of careful study of the problem, that the cure 
of the evils of home work could probably be achieved only through the 
legal prohibition of all kinds of factory work in the home, the Committee 
as a whole was of the opinion that no stand could be taken on this 
point without a more thorough knowledge of the effectiveness of less 
drastic methods of control. Moreover, the great difficulty of securing 
the passage of prohibitory legislation makes necessary for practical 
reasons the consideration of other and more easily obtainable measures. 

Second, the application of minimum wage legislation to industrial 
home work, regarded in countries in which it has been tried as a relatively 
successful measure of regulation, has not been given serious consider- 
ation by the Committee as a method of controlling the home work 
problem in the United States at the present time, because of the present 
constitutional status of legislation of this kind. 

The following are the minimum standards of regulation unanimously 
agreed upon by the Committee : 


(1) Absolute prohibition of the manufacture of certain kinds of 
articles in the home is necessary for sanitary reasons, either for the 
protection of the consumer, as in the case of food stuffs, certain articles 
of clothing, etc., or for the protection of the worker in cases where 
poisonous or otherwise injurious materials are used in manufacture 
of the goods concerned. 


(2) All the labour laws of a State, including legislation regulating 
child labour and the hours of labour of women, workmen’s compensation 
or employers’ liability laws, minimum wage legislation, and the legal 
standards for safety, sanitation, and working conditions, should apply 
to industrial work of all kinds done in the home as well as to that 
done in the factory. 


(3) Responsibility for full compliance with such laws, and with 
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any regulations applicable to home work, should be placed upon the 
manufacturer for whom the work is done, irrespective of whether the 
work is given out by him directly or through another person. He should 
be required to keep on file a register containing the names, addresses, 
and ages of all home workers employed on work for him, the kind and 
amount of work done, the rate Z pay and actual wages paid, together 
with such additional information as the Department of Labour may 
require, accessible to inspectors of the Department, and should send a 
copy of this register periodically to the Labour Department. No 
employer or contractor should be permitted to give out home work 
who is not licensed to do so by the State Department of Labour, and 
no employer should be licensed to give out home work who does not 
enforce compliance with all the requirements of the labour law applic- 
able to home work in the homes in which work is done for him. 

(4) Adequate authority for the enforcement of all laws applying 
to factory work done in homes should be given by law to the State Labour 
Department and an adequate inspection staff should be provided for 
this work. Periodic inspections of places where home work is done 
should be made. It is believed that in States where the industrial 
home work problem is an extensive one, the appointment of a special 
staff of inspectors who will devote their entire time to the enforcement 
of the regulations applicable to home work will result in greater 
efficiency of administration than when the work is handled by regular 
factory inspectors assigned also to other duties. 

(5) Local boards of health shall notify the State Labour Depart- 
ment daily of all cases of communicable disease occurring in the locality 
over which they have jurisdiction, giving the name and address of the 
person suffering from the disease, and the State Labour Department 
shall report immediately to employers the names and addresses of all 
home workers registered as employed by them in whose homes such 
disease exists. 

(6) A tag or label giving the name and address of the manufacturer, 
the nature and quantity of the goods, and the name and address of the 
worker or workers to whom the goods are given out to be worked on, 
shall be placed upon each unit of delivery or shipment to a home worker, 
and this label shall not be removed until the work has been completed 
and returned to the employer. 

(7) The members of the Committee did not feel sufficiently certain 
of the effectiveness of the different systems now in operation in a number 
of States whereby individual families or residences are licensed for 
home work by the State Labour Department to recommend the adoption 
of a specific method of regulation of this type. The Committee is, 
however, of the opinion that this machinery should certainly be retained 
by the States in which it is now operating until such time as more 
effective methods of enforcement have been worked out by these 


States. 


The meeting of the Association held in June 1926 at Columbus, 
Ohio, heard the report of the Committee without prejudice, and ordered 
it to be printed in its proceedings, but asked the Committee to continue 
its studies and to make further enquiries as to the extent of home work 
so far as ascertainable from documentary material and readily available 


sources. 















STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics of employment and unemployment and of the cost of living 
and retail prices in comparison with those for previous dates. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 


TABLE I, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Australia 
Trade unionists 


Germany Belgium 


Trade unionists 








Date Unemployment insurance societies 








Number 


(end of 


| 
| 


month) 





Wholly 
unemployed 


Partially 
unemployed 





Number Per 


cent. 


| Number 


Per 
cent, 


uneinployed 
in receipt of 
benefit 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 


Wholly 
unemployed 


Partially 
unemployed 





Number | Per 


cent. 


Per 


Number cont. 





815,434 
786,263 
727,312 
655,537 
639,751 
627,196 
599,617 
567,541 
513,864 
476,052 
484,978 





| 572,653 
| 


' 585,687 
559,621 





~NKIDNY HK OHeoe 





818,637 
771,405 
736,640 
673.993 
641,780 
591 436 
563 823 
511,685 
427,380 
342,803 
284,774 
249.628 


WOMISR—-weVWRS 


234,368 
210,724 4 





2,030,646 
2,055,928 
1,942,011 
1,781,152 
1,744,126 
1,740,754 
1,652,281 
1,548,138 
1,394,062 
1,308,293 
1,369,768 
1,748,597 


Setmee 
oa s bo 


Aeenrseenes 


~ 
~ 





Ree KK OOH He 0 
Qe eH DoOOHMRan 








32,017 
18,2 

16,573 
11,803 
12,643 
13,148 
10,233 
16,530 
14,821 
13.295 
14,907 
17,889 


C2 tO PO NO tO PO PO PO toto m 
CEUnCOsNrK Oe mp 


31,288 








Number on 
vhich latest 
peiventaves 
are based 


3,064,388 








441,560 





608, 457 





The sign * signifies “no figures published ”. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received "’. 
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TABLE I (cont. ) 








Austria 


Canada 


Denmark 


Esthonia 





Compulsory 
insurance 


Trade unionists 


Trade union unemploy- 


ment funds 





Number 
unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 


Number 
unemployed 
remaining 


on 
live register 





Number 
unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 














231,361 
228,763 
202,394 
173,115 


235,464 
244,257 





Om 10 CO POOP BNNO WO 
~2& be to © bo toe 





17,178 


52,275 
80,941 





Number on 
which latest 
percentages 
are based 











157,701 





274,653 














TABLE I (cont.) 





Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland 


Hungary 


Italy 





Trade unionists 


Compulsory 


insurance 


Number of unem- 
ployed registered 





Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 





Wholly 
unempl. 


Partially 
unemp!. 





1926 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1927 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Number on 

which latest 
percentages 
are based 





103,051 

101,870 

99,271 
° 


109,947 
107,597 
108, 
110,520 
112,782 
112,195 
108,202 
97,671 





1,317,535 
1,247,823 
1,171,136 
1,093,829 
1,719,369 
1,751,133 
1,737,260 
1,684,507 


1,431,840 


1,451,103 
1,315,444 





18.7 
19.1 
18.8 
18.5 
16.7 
15.7 
15.0 
13.1 
12.4 
12.3 
13.0 


13.4 


19,542 | 128 








156,139 
125,803 
109,471 
98,216 
98,490 
83,264 
79,678 
83,090 
89,434 
112,922 
148,821 


181,493 | 12,216 | 


63,716 
53,113 | 


225,346 
259,059 











801,878 





12,041,000 





153,000 


246,134 














1 Approximate figures. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published ". 


2 Provisional figures. 
The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





Norway Netherlands 





Trade unionists Unemployment 
(10 unions) insurance societies 





Number! Per Number Per 
unem- unem- 
ployed cent. ployed cent. 





to to re 
SRR 
o 
— ee 
I~ ms os 
ofr nNoeeococ-) 


Soe bmeenrSeoom 
a 


20,695 
21,341 
25,899 
35,689 


- 


SSRESRS 
eM aePeaeZa ee 


x 


= 








41,620" 




















34,459 289,679! 

















TABLE I (cont.) 
Russia Sweden Czechoslovakia 











Date 


insurance funds 


Trade unionists Trade union 
—_—_——. ment 
(end of month) Number 





Per unemployed | Per 


in receipt cent. 
of benefit 





20,525 
18,138 
14,307 
11,320 
10,703 
10,272 
11,013 
11,818 
12,803 
14,253 
16,366 
17,900 


359,810 $4,601 

430 32,695 
345,010 $4,712 
320,520 29,220 
303,720 22,413 
288,510 22,715 
263,540 20,206 
241,790 19,511 
213,690 0. 22,114 
196,586 28,390 
200,570 33,193 
236,060 47,614 


i inland 


Shr owmoohean 


CORN OoOrk ono OH 








HOR wWOecwnnn 
tO tO co Com me CO COPD RD RO TD 


_ 


19,370 


251,702 _— 39,344 
_— 19,201 


|= 
_ 











which latest 
percentages 244,016 178,975 1,159,667 
are based 





























1 Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received”. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 


—— 


Canada’ Esthonia United States Switzerland 


ee 





Germany? 





Index number of employment 





Membership of |Number employed |Number employed] Average number | Numb 
sickness funds in on in preceding employed in ” neon 
Dec. 1921=100 | 17 Jan. 1920=—100 month = 100 1923 = 100 Sept. 1924—109 


——- 





al ood 


sses 


SSOeanse 
rn 


“ee 
Ss 


o 


© 
Reeneenheenes 
om : 


rr) 
KRESSELSSES 
i) 


Si Si or 80 “2 be be 4a Go A9 be bo 


1927 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Namber of persons 
on which latest 12,056,316 788,887 32,874 3,009,982 | 174,484 


figures are based 

















| 
£2 3 











1 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “‘no figures published’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 


Cost or Livinc AND Retam PRIcEs 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of 
the cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. The 
sources and methods of compilation of the statistics are given in the 


Review for July 1924 and later months. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I. OCOST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





South 
Africa Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- | Bulga- Canada | Chile Den- 


Country (Union) many | tralia trie gium Tia 3 mark 





Towns 
and localities 


3 





1926 Feb 
Mar 


April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


= 





Be oR 


rn 
— 


alee, Aimed 


SSSSESSRES 


*eneeewmeeeee 
oe 


| eomee 
c 


eenee 
wo 


1927 Jan. 
Feb. 









































Country Lithuania 
4 3 3 





yor any Athens 84 





1664 
1706 
1731 
1741 
1791 
1808 
1818 
1833 
1862 
1895 
1889 


1926 Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 


se 


“I I@e@eeenreeee 


= 
a 


1927 Jan. —_ 
Feb. _ 









































Coun Switzer- | Crecho- 
ad ; 4 3 land | slovakia 








== 33 | Prague 





1926 Feb. 
169 163 


177 162 
185 162 
184 162 
178 
182 161 
189 161 
193 161 
197 161 
189 199 161 


1927 Jan. 189 202 160 
Feb. 193 201 160 















































1925 = 100. * 1921 = 100. * 1913 = 100. * 1922 = 100. * 1913 = 1. *1911-1913— 100. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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TABLE I. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





South 
- Aus- | Aus- Den- 
very tralia tria Bulgaria} Canada paw | Egypt 














100 | catr 








159 
161 
161 
160 
157 
158 
159 
157 
160 
157 
154 


” 
eeeeemeecece 


38 Ssssesseees 


*s 


1927 Jan. 
Feb. 









































Country 





Towns and 
localities 





1926 Feb. 
Mar. 

April 

May 



































Czecho- 
Country ‘ slovakia 





Towns and 
localities 





1926 Feb. 
Mar. 


April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. ¢ 
Nov. ¢ 
Dec. 184 247 159 


TABLES Ill TO v. INDEX NUMBERS OF CLOTHING, HEATING AND LIGHTING. AND RENT 


1927 Jan. 180 247 
Feb. 177 248 157 






































1 1925 = 100. 1921 = 100. 3 1922 — 100. #1913 = 1. 5 1913 = 100 
The sign * signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Cost oF Foop 1s DtrrerRent CapPImrals 


Figures are given below in continuation of similar data published 
in previous articles, showing the cost in dollars of the food items included 
in the unit of measure used in calculating the real wage index numbers!. 
The rates of exchange used in the calculations are averages of the rates 
for the month of December 1926. As stated in previous numbers of the 
Review, differences in the cost in dollars, although mainly the result of 
differences in the cost of the items in the various cities, are to some 
extent due to variations in the qualities of the food items included and 
to factors affecting the rates of exchange. The effects of fluctuations 
in the rates of exchange may account for certain unexpected results. 

The costs in dollars in various cities at about 1 January 1927 of the 
unit of measure or basket of provisions were as follows : 

$ $ 
Lodz 1.12 Lisbon 1.71 
Tallinn 1.18 Vienna 1.72 
Brussels 1.21 London 1.74 
wane a.58 Dublin 1.80 
Rige aes Stockholm 1.82 


Prague 1.37 
Amsterdam 1.47 Copenhagen 1.87 
Madrid 1.88 


Paris 1.62 
Rome 1.63 Ottawa 1.92 
Berlin 1.70 Sydney 2.02 
Milan 1.70 Philadelphia 2.45 


WaGE aND Price Sratistics ror 1 January 1927 


Tables I and II below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 Jannary 1927 or the nearest date for which figures are available, 
are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the March 
number of the Review which gave data generally for | December 1926. 
Information is given for 21 cities, the figures generally having been 
supplied to the International Labour Office by the Department of the 
Central Government or of the Municipality which compiles these 
data. In certain cases figures have been taken from official publica- 
tions. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 1, Jan, 1927, p. 126. 
2 Idem, Vol. XV, No. 3, March 1927, pp. 466-467. 
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Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, en- 
gineering, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at 
ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities 
are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all 
cases strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates 
are given the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other 
cases the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates 
which differ to a very small extent from the actual rates. The figures 
for Tallinn are based on average earnings. 

Table IT gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 
families. 

Table III, giving index numbers of comparative real wages in various 
cities at or about 1 January 1927, is in continuation of a corresponding 
table published in the Review for January! in which data were given for 
1 October 1926. The index numbers are calculated from the figures of 
wages and prices given in tables I and II, by the method described in 
the Review for October 1924 and subsequent numbers, real wages in 
London at 1 January 1927 being taken as base (= 100). 

If comparisons are made between the index numbers given in table 
III and corresponding numbers previously published, it should be noted 
that differences between the index numbers for any city at different 
. dates may be due either to changes in the level of real wages in that 
city between those dates or to changes in the level of real wages in 
London. The index numbers thus show only proportionate changes 
in the levels of real wages in relation to those in London. In order to 
avoid the difficulty in comparison due to changes in the level of real 
wages in London, a fourth table is given showing index numbers of 
comparative real wages in various cities on the basis of real wages in 
London at 1 July 1924 (= 100). 


Note on Comparisons in Tables III and IV 


It should be emphasised that the comparative levels of real wages 
shown by the index numbers in table III are subject to the important 
reservations made in the Review for October 1924. As stated above 
or indicated in previous articles, the wage and price data for the differ- 
ent cities used as basis for the comparisons are not strictly comparable. 
Also, in the case of certain cities in Southern European countries, the 
relatively low index numbers of real wages may be accounted for in 
part by differences in the items of food consumption in such countries 
as compared with those ordinarily consumed in most of the other coun- 
tries included in the table. The budgets used in the comparisons do not 





1 Idem, Vol. XV, No. 1, Jan. 1927, p. 130. 
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612 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE III. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN 
VARIOUS CITIES AT 1 JANUARY 1927! 


(Base: London, 1 January 1927 = 100) 





Index numbers based on quantities of food 
consumption in : General average 
average tindex num- 
Central index num- ; 
Scandi- bers with 
--* — Great — navian bers a allowance 
France | coun- | Britain and + | coun " ~ o 
=< es! tries oaly rent 


General 








Amsterdam 86 95 79 85 94 87 87 
Berlin 60 72 63 64 76 67 62 
Brussels 43 40 43 41 46 42 45 
Copenhagen 
Dublin 97 
Lisbon? 33 30 32 31 33 32 
Lodz 44 51 38 45 45 45 
London 100 “| 100 100 100 100 100 
Madrid 57 53 53 56 56 55 
Milan 46 49 45 49 50 48 
Ottawa 
Paris 56 59 53 58 55 57 
Philadelphia 
Prague 48 48 47 50 51 49 52 
Riga 44 56 47 46 52 50 53 
Rome? 47 50 45 49 50 49 51 
Stockholm® ' 85 86 90 88 98 92 90 
Sydney 
Tallinn 42 42 45 44 55 51 46 48 
Vienna 37 48 41 40 52 46 44 50 
Warsaw* 40 45 35 42 43 41 41 42 



































1 These index numbers are subject to the important reservations indicated in the note at the end of 
the article. 

2 The figures for Lisbon and Rome are relatively low. This may be accounted for in part by the 
differences in the items of food consumption in the Southern European countries from those ordina- 
rily consumed in most of the other countries included in the table. 

% The figures are based on wages in the building, furniture-making, and printing industries only. 
For other cities the metal industry is also included. 

* Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted average of the wages given 
in table I has been used. 


make adequate allowance for the vegetable consumption in Southern 
European countries. 

Further, the index numbers do not show differences in the general 
level of real wages, even in the cities included, being based on the wages 
of a few categories of workers in four industries only and on the prices 
of a limited number of articles of food. In the second series of general 
averages given in table III an allowance is made for rent, but no account 
is taken of expenditure on furniture, clothing, and other items of ordinary 
consumption. The index numbers, which are not representative of the 
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TABLE IV. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN VARIOUS 
CITIES BASED ON COST OF FOOD ONLY! 


(Base : London, 1 July 1924 = 100) 





1924 1925? 1926* 





July/1 Oct./1 Jan.| 1 July . April | 1 July 





Amsterdam 89 76 | 83 81 90 92 
Berlin 55 57 63 69 71 70 
Brussels 59 52 54 52 53 48 
Copenhagen “= 79 | 93 — 
Dublin — — a ae — 100 
Lisbon 32 38 31 — no 35 
Lodz — 48 54 45 54 44 
London 100 92 99 95 
Madrid 57 52 53 56 57 57 
Milan 46 41 46 44 49 48 
Oslo 72 74 79 94 100 —- 
Ottawa 162 
Paris 73 66 — 61 
Philadelphia 
Prague 56 54 48 50 54 51 49 
Riga — | — 42 44 46 48 49 
Rome 46 44 45 -— 46 44 44 
Stockholm® 85 78 78 82 89 89 89 
Sydney — ; | 

| 

| 








Tallinn _— j— 36 38 38 42 41 45 
Vienna 47 44 42 43 45 44 43 43 
Warsaw* _ | 43 49 41 44 46 405 41 
































oa 7 numbers are subject to the important reservations indicated in the note at the end 
e article. 

2 The figures for Prague, Stockholm, Vienna, and Lisbon from April 1925 onwards are not strictly 
comparable with those for previous dates. In the case of Prague this is duein part to figures of the 
price of coffee as well as of coffee substitute being available, whereas in the previous calculations the 
price of coffee substitute only was used. Similarly in Stockholm, Vienna, and Lisbon in the calculations 
from April 1925 onwards the price of a superior as well as of an inferior quality of bread has been 
used in order to ensure a greater degree of comparability between the baskets of provisions for 
these cities and those used in other countries. The baskets of provisions used hitherto to measure 
wages in these four cities were inferior to those used in other countries, with the result that index 
numbers of real wages were relatively too high. 

* The figures are based or wages in the building, furniture-making, and printing industries only. 
For other cities, the metal industry is also included. 

* Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted average of the wages given in 
table I has been used. 

5 Owing to an error of calculation, this figure was given in the January Review (p. 131) as 52 
instead of 40. 


relation between the general levels of real wages in the capital cities, are 
still less representative of differences in the levels of real wages in the 
respective countries. They may serve, however, as a rough indication 
of the relative levels of real wages of adult male workers in certain occupa- 
tions and cities in different countries. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used!. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk {*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 


Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 


INTERNATIONAL 


Poland—Czechoslovakia 
Konwencja handlowa miedzy Rzeczapospolita Polska a Republika Czeskoslo- 
wacka, porpisana w Warsawie dn. 23. kwietnia 1925 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, 


No. 111, poz. 644, p. 1228.) 
[Commercial Agreement between the Republic of Poland and the Czechoslovak 


Republic, signed at Warsaw on 23 April 1925.] 


AUSTRALIA 


New South Wales 


Regulations under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, as amended, governing 
the conditions of apprenticeship in the furniture-making, piano and musical 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. 8. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothenia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel ; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeiteblatt ; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail: 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; 8S. R. & O. = Statutory Rulesand Orders; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic); L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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instrument-making trades. Gazetted 18 September 1925. (Rules, Regulations, 
By laws, etc., 1925, p. 756.) 

Regulations for the control of the pilotage service and for the good government 
of licensed pilots and other officers of the Department of Navigation. Gazetted 
20 November 1925. (Rules, Regulations, By-Laws, etc., 1925, p. 898.) 

Regulations under the Mines Rescue Act, 1925. Gazetted 11 December 1925, 
(Rules, Regulations, By-Laws, etc., 1925, p. 954.) 


BOLIVIA 


* Ley de 8 de enero de 1925. [Se interpreta el articulo 1° de la ley de empleados 
de comercio y otras industrias de 21 de noviembre de 1924.] (Legislacién Social, 
1925, p. 55.) 

[Act to interpret section 1 of the Act of 21 November 1924 respecting salaried 
employees in commeree and industry. Dated 8 January 1925.] 

* Decreto Supremo de 16 de marzo de 1925. [Reglamentacién de la ley de 21 
de noviembre de 1924.] (Legislacién Social, 1925, p. 57.) 

[Supreme Decree. (Regulations under the Act of 21 November 1924 respecting 
salaried employees in commerce and industry.) Dated 16 March 1925.] 

Decreto Supremo de 15 de mayo de 1925. [Accidentes del trabajo.} (Legisla- 
cién Social, 1925, p. 35.) 

[Supreme Decree. (Industrial accidents.) Dated 15 May 1925.] 


CANADA 
Alberta 


Order in Council No. 1/25 to approve orders of the Minimum Wage Board 
under the Minimum Wage Act (ch. 181 of R.S. of 1922) fixing periods of employ- 
ment for employees in (1) manufacturing industry, (2) laundries, dyeing and clean- 
ing establishments, (3) hotels and rooming houses, (4) personal service occupations, 
(5) offices. Dated 2 January 1925. 

CEYLON 


An Ordinance to amend the Road Ordinance, 1861, and the Road Ordinance, 
1861, Amendment Ordinance, 1884. No. 9 of 1925. Assented to 5 September 1925. 
CYPRUS 

A Law to amend the Law relating to Co-operative Credit Societies. Dated 
28 April 1925. (Statute Laws of Cyprus, No. 10 of 1925.) 
FIJI ISLANDS 


An Ordinance to amend the Native Lands Ordinance, 1905. No. 14 of 1925. 
Assented to 1 December 1925. 


GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS COLONY 


An Ordinance to amend the Gilbert and Ellice (Consolidation) Ordinance, 
1917, in so far as it relates to the definition of Natives. No. 1 of 1925. Dated 
24 August 1925. 

GREAT BRITAIN 


Northern Ireland 


An Act to amend and prolong the duration of the Increase of Rent and Mort- 
gage Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1920, in its application to Northern Ireland, and 
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for purposes in connection therewith. (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 12.) Dated 9 June 1925. 
(Public General Acts of 1925, p. 79.) 


An Act to enable the Ministry of Finance to make further advances for discharg- 
ing the liabilities of the Northern Irish Unemployment Fund. (15 & 16 Geo. V, 
ch. 15.) Dated 7 September 1925. (Public General Acts of 1925, p. 92.) 


An Act to make provision for pensions for widows, orphans, and persons be- 
tween the ages of sixty-five and seventy, and forthe payment of contributions in 
respect thereof; and to amend the enactments relating to health and unemploy- 
ment insurance and old-age pensions. (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 23.) Dated 6 November 
1925. (Public General Acts of 1925, p. 131.) 


An Act to continue certain expiring laws as respects Northern Ireland. [Labour- 
ers’ Health Insurance, Coal-Mines (Minimum Wage), unemployment relief works, 
employment of women and children.] (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 19.) Dated 10 November 
1925. (Public General Acts of 1925, p. 111.) 


An Act to amend paragraph (3) of section two and subsection (1) of section 
nine of the Old-Age Pensions Act, 1908, in its application to Northern Ireland. 
(15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 20.) Dated 10 November 1925. (Public General Acts of 1925, 
p. 115.) 

* An Act to amend subsection (2) of section three of the Unemployment Insu- 
rance (No. 2) Act (Northern Ireland), 1924, to amend the law with respect to the 
period on the expiration of which benefit under the Acts relating to unemployment 
insurance becomes payable and with respect to the rates of contribution under the 
said Acts, and to continue the saving contained in subsection (1) of section twelve 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act (Northern Ireland), 1923. (15 & 16 Geo. V, 
ch. 22.) Dated 10 November 1925. (Public General Acts of 1925, p. 124.) 

An Act to enable the Ministry of Finance to make further advances for dis- 
charging the liabilities of the Northern Irish Unemployment Fund. (15 & 16 Geo. V, 
ch. 26.) Dated 22 December 1925. (Public General Acts of 1925, p. 208.) 

An Act to amend the Superannuation Acts (Northern Ireland), 1921 to 1923. 
(15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 28.) Dated 22 December 1925. (Public General Acts of 1925, 
p. 211.) 
































NORTHERN RHODESIA 





An Ordinance to amend “ The Native Tax Proclamation 1914” as amended 
by “‘ The Native Tax Amendment Proclamation 1921 ”’. No. 3 of 1925. Assented 
to 27 May 1925. (Northern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 30 May 1925.) 


An Ordinance to constitute and provide for the administration of a Fund to be 
called the Barotse Trust Fund. No. 18 of 1925. Assented to 30 May 1925. [Objects 
of fund include establishment and maintenance of schools for industrial training 
of natives.] (Northern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 13 June 1925.) 










NORWAY 











Kongelig resolusjon, om forandringer i §§ 6, 16 og 17 i de ved kongelig resolusjon 
av 31 mai 1918, jfr. de kongelige resolusjoner av 22 april og 13 mai 1921, 17 februar 
og 23 november 1923, fastsatte forskrifter for bemanning av norske skibe. 19 juni 
1925. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1925, No. 27, p. 308.) 

[Royal Resolution to amend sections 6, 16, and 17 of the regulations for the 
manning of Norwegian ships laid down by Royal Resolution of 31 May 1918. 
Cf. Royal Resolutions of 22 April and 13 May 1921, 17 February and 23 November 
1923. Dated 19 June 1925.] 

* Kongelig resolusjon. Bergverksordning for Spitsbergen (Svalbard). 7 august 
1925. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1925, No. 37, p. 515.) 

[Royal Resolution issuing a Mining Code for Spitzbergen. Dated 7 August 
1925.] 


















POLAND 
Silesia 


Rozporzadzenie Wojewody Slaskiego z dnia 7. lutego 1925 r. w celu wykonania 
slaskiej ustawy w sprawie ochrony lokatoréw z dnia 18. grdunia 1924 (Dz. U. SI. 
Nr. 28, poz. 107.) (Dziennik ustaw Slaskich, 1925, No. 2, poz. 5.) 

[Order of the Province of Silesia respecting the administration of the Silesian 
Act of 18 December 1924 (Dz. U. Sl. No. 28, poz. 107) respecting the protection 
of tenants. Dated 7 February 1925.] 

Ustawa z dnia 22. pazdziernika 1925 roku o przerachowaniu na nowa walute 
i ustaleniu wartosci zobowiazan, wynikajacych z przepisow o ubezpieczeniu j od- 
szkodowaniu z tytulu wypadkow przy pracy. (Dziennik Ustaw Slaskich, 1925, 
No. 16, poz. 37.) 

[Act respecting calculation in the new currency and the fixing of the value of 
sums due under the regulations respecting insurance and compensation for industrial 
accidents. Dated 22 October 1925.] 

Ustawa z dnia 10. grudnia 1925 roku w sprawie dalszych zmian w ordynacji 
ubezpieczeniowej. (Dziennik Ustaw Slaskich, 1925, No. 18, poz. 42.) 

[Act to further amend the Insurance Code. Dated 10 December 1925.] 

Rozporzadzenie Wojewody Slaskiego z dnia 31. grudnia 1925 r. w przedmiocie 
przedluzenia terminu przewidzianego w art. 18 ustawy niemieckiej o zatrudnienie 
ciezkoposzkodowanych inwalidow z dnia 6. kwietnia 1920 r. (R.G.BI. 458). (Dzien- 
nik Ustaw Slaskich, 1926, No. 1, poz. 1.) 

[Order of the province of Silesia to extend the time-limit laid down in section 18 
of the German Act of 6 April 1920 respecting the employment of disabled men 
(R. G. Bl., 1920, p. 458). Dated 31 December 1925.] 


SOLOMON ISLANDS 


King’s Regulation to amend the Solomons Labour Amendment Regulation, 
1923. No.1 of 1925. Dated 16 March 1925. 


UGANDA 


An Ordinance to amend the Vagrancy Ordinance. No. 4 of 1925. Assented 
to 8 May 1925. 

An Ordinance to amend the Native Authority Ordinance. No.7 of 1925. 
Assented to 8 May 1925. 


LEGISLATION OF 1926 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 


Zweite Verordnung zur Abidnderung der Verordnung betr. Versorgung der 
Kriegsbeschadigten und Kriegshinterbliebenen im Saargebiet. Vom 20. Dezember 
1926. (Amtsblatt, 1926, No. 48, p. 349.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Freneh Togo 


Arrété du 24 septembre 1926 compiétant l’arrété du 8 mars 1922, portant 
désignation du Chef de la ville d’Anécho, et rapportant l’arrété du 25 avril 1922 
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imposant une résidence obligatoire 4 certains indigénes d’Anécho. (Journal offi- 
cie] du Togo, 1926, No. 74, p. 382.) 
Arrété du 29 septembre 1926 fixant les régles de calcul des allocations accordées 
pour heures supplémentaires. (Journal officiel du Togo, 1926, No. 74, p. 383.) 
* Arrété du 30 septembre 1926 publiant les régles du Coutumier indigéne, 
(Supplément au Journal officiel du 1¢* octobre 1926, No. 73 bis, pp. 1-2.) 


South-West Africa 


Education Proclamation, 1926, No. 16. Dated 11 September 1926. (Official 
Gazette, 1926, No. 207, p. 2712.) 


Tanganyika 

An Ordinance to prescribe the powers and duties of native authorities. No. 18 
of 1926. Dated 24 September 1926. [§ 8 (1): power of native authorities to issue 
orders respecting engagement of paid labour for essential public works.] (Supple- 
ment No. 1 to the Tanganyika Territory Gazette, Vol. VII, No. 41, 1926. p. 54.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Argentina- Austria 


* Convenio de reciprocidad entre la Reptiblica Argentina y la Reptblica de 
Austria, para el pago de indemnizaciones por accidentes del trabajo, suscripto el 
22 de marzo de 1926. (Crénica mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, 
1926, No. 103, p. 1815.) 

[Convention between Argentina and Austria respecting reciprocity in connection 
with the payment of industrial accident compensation. Dated 22 March 1926.] 


Austria-Hungary 


Uebereinkommen zwischen der Republik Oesterreich und dem Ké6nigreich 
Ungarn, betreffend Erleichterungen im kleinen Grenzverkehr. Vom 14, Juli 1926. 

Megallapodas az Osztrak Kéztarsasag és a Magyar Kiralysag kézott a kisebb 
hatarszeli forgalom megkénnyitése targyaban. 1926. évi julius ho 14-én: 

(B. G. BL, 1926, 86. Stick, No. 354, p. 1551.) 


Germany-Latvia 


Vertrag zwischen dem Deutschen Reich und der Lettlandischen Republik zur 
Regelung der wirtsehaftlichen Beziehungen zwischen Deutschland und Lettland. 
Vom 28. Juni 1926. 

Ligums starp Vacijas Valsti un Latvijas Republiku saimniecisko attiecibu 
nokartosanai starp VAaciju un Latviju. 1926. g. 28. junina. 

(R. G. BL, II, 1926, No. 46, p. 632.) 


ARGENTINA 


Decreto disponiendo que la tramitacién de los accidentes del trabajo estaré a 
cargo de la divisién de estadistica del departamento nacional del trabajo. 29 de 
mayo de 1926. (Crénica mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, 1926, 
No. 103, p. 1816.) 

{Decree to provide that the procedure with respect to industrial accidents shall 
be within the competence of the National Labour Department. Dated 29 May 
1926.] 

Resoluci6n del ministerio de obras publicas, relativa a las denuncias de accidentes 
del trabajo por las empresas ferroviarias. 21 junio de 1926. (Crénica mensual del 
Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, 1926, No. 104, p. 1830.) 

[Resolution of the Ministry of Public Works respecting the notification of indus- 
trial accidents by railway companies. Dated 21 June 1926.] 

Decreto del P.E. excluyendo a las reparticiones del estado de las disposiciones 
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de la ley No. 11278. 20 de agosto de 1926. (Crénica mensual del Departamento 
Nacional del Trabajo, 1926, No. 104, p. 1837.) 

[Decree of the Executive to exclude state departments from the provisions of 
Act No. 11278 (respecting payment of wages). Dated 20 August 1926.] 


* Ley 11338 sobre trabajo en las panaderias, pastelerias, etc. 9 de septiembre 
de 1926. (Boletin Oficial, 1926, No. 9763, p. 946.) 

[Act No. 11338 respecting employment in bakeries, confectioners’ establish- 
ments, etc. Dated 9 September 1926.] 


* Decreto de 29 de noviembre de 1926 reglamentando la Ley 11338 sobre 
trabajo nocturno en las panaderias. (Boletin Oficial, 1926, No. 9793, p. 1086.) 

[Decree issuing administrative regulations under Act No. 11338 concerning 
night work in bakeries. Dated 29 November 1926.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth 


Regulations under the Navigation Act, 1912-1926: Navigation (Manning and 
Accommodation) Regulations. Dated 27 October 1926. (C. S. R., 1926, No. 152.) 


Regulations under the Navigation Act, 1912-1926: Navigation (Cargo-Fire 
Prevention) Regulations. Dated 20 November 1926. (C. S. R., 1926, No. 163.) 


New South Wales 


Amendment of the Regulations under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926, 
published in the Government Gazette on 24 June 1926 in pursuance of section 66 
of the said Act. Dated 8 October 1926. (N. S. W. Government Gazette, No. 132, 
8 October 1926.) 


Queensland 


An Act to amend “‘ The Railways Acts, 1914 to 1923 ”’, in certain particulars. 
Assented to 3 November 1926. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1926, No. 123, 
p. 2009.) 


Additional Regulation under the “‘ The Unemployed Workers Insurance Act 
of 1922”. Dated 11 November 1926. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1926, 
No. 140, p. 2165.) ‘ 


Amended rules for payment of sustenance to intermittent and casual workers, 
under “‘ The Unemployed Workers Insurance Act of 1922’’. Dated 11 November 
1926. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1926, No. 140, p. 2166.) 


Regulation in pursuance of the provisions of ‘‘ The Workers’ Compensation 
Acts, 1916 to 1925,’ to amend the Workers’ Compensation Regulations of 1917. 
Dated 18 November 1926. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1926, No. 153. 
p. 2277.) 

An Act to consolidate and amend “ The Primary Products, Pools Acts, 1922 
to 1925” and “‘ The Primary Producers’ Organisation Acts, 1922 to 1925”, and 
for other consequential purposes; and to amend certain other enactments in 
certain particulars. No. 20.. Assented to 20 November 1926. (Queensland Govern- 
ment Gazette, 1926, No. 158, p. 2303.) 

* An Act to amend “ The Industrial Arbitration Acts, 1916 to 1925’’, in a certain 
particular. Assented to 26 November 1926. No. 25. (Queensland Government 
Gazette, 1926, No. 170.) 


Western Australia 


Order in Council under the Factories and Shops Act, 1920. Regulation providing 
that the Order Tailoring Industry shall be deemed to be a special industry for the 
purposes of section 40 of the Act. Dated 24 November 1926. (Government Gazette 
of Western Australia, 1926, No. 56, p. 2410.) 
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AUSTRIA 






Bundesgesetz vom 10. Dezember 1926 iiber die Exekutionsfreiheit von Zuwen- 
dungen der Gebietskérperschaften an ihre Angestellten. (B. G. Bl., 1926, 84. Stick, 
No. 363, p. 1529.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 10. Dezember 1926, womit einige Bestimmungen des Bundes- 
gesetzes vom 18. Juli 1924, B. G. Bl. No. 245 (Gehaltsgesetz), abgedndert und 
erginzt werden. (Gehaltsgesetznovelle.) (B. G. Bl., 1926, 84. Stiick, No. 364, 
p. 1530.) 

* Bundesgesetz vom 16. Dezember 1926, betreffend Fortsetzung der ausser- 
ordentlichen Massnahmen der Arbeitslosenfirsorge und Abanderung des Arbeits- 
losenversicherungsgesetzes (XIX. Novelle zum Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz). 
(B. G. BI., 1926, 88. Stick, No. 384, p. 1721.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 23. Dezember 1926 tiber die Verlangerung der Geltungs- 
dauer und gleichzeitige Abanderung des Invalidenbeschaftigungsgesetzes vom 
1. Oktober 1920, St. G. Bl. No. 459, in der Fassung des Bundesgesetzes vom 
19. Dezember 1924, B. G. Bl. No. 457. (B. G. BI., 1926, 88. Stick, No. 386, p. 1723.) 


* Bundesgesetz vom 29. Dezember 1926, betr. die Kranken-, Stellenlosen-, 
Vk Unfall- und Pensionsversicherung der Angestellten (Angestelltenversicherungs- 
gesetz). (B. G. BI., 1926, 88. Stiick, No. 388, p. 1724.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit den beteiligten Bundesministerien vom 30. Dezember 1926, womit die Giltig- 
keit der Einstellungsscheine verlangert wird (IX. Durchfihrungsverordnung zum 
i’ Invalidenbeschaftigungsgesetz). (B. G. BI., 1926, 88. Stick, No. 389, p. 1757.) 

























BELGIUM 


; 

1] * Arrété : Loi du 14 juin 1921 [journée de huit heures]. Art. 1° : Extension aux 
; entreprises commerciales ; magasins de détail. Du 27 décembre 1926. (Moniieur 

Belge, No. 365, p. 7099.) 







BRAZIL 


Decreto n. 5053 de 6 de novembro de 1926 que modifica a organizacao judiciaria 
do Districto Federal. (Diario Official, 1926, No. 256, p. 20317.) ; 

[Decree No. 5053 to amend the judicial system of the Federal District. Dated 
6 November 1926.] 

Resolugao do Ministro da Agricultura, Industria e Commercio, de 13 de novem- 
bro de 1926, approvando a consolidacao dos dispositivos concernentes us escolas de 
Aprendizes Artifices. (Diario Official, 1926, No. 281, p. 22581.) 

[Resolution of the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, to approve 
consolidation of the provisions relating to apprenticeship schools. Dated 13 Novem- 
ber 1926.] 


















BULGARIA 






Ukase No. 1: Act respecting the settlement of refugees on the land by means 
of funds procured by a loan issued in agreement with the League of Nations. 
Dated 14 December 1926. (Drj. Vest., 1926, No. 213, p. 1.) 














CANADA 







British Columbia 


Regulations re Blasting. Under the “ Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act” 
(R. S. B. C., 1924, ch. 172). Dated 9 April 1926. 







Manitoba 
Minimum Wage Board Regulation No. 6 governing the occupation of female 
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employees in brick-yards, and in seasonal and casual employment in industries 
in the Province of Manitoba not already covered by other regulations. Dated 
24 July 1926. - 

Minimum Wage Board Regulation No. 7 governing the occupation of female 
employees in the following industries: artificial flowers, bedding, ladies’ wear, 
hats, caps, embroidery, jewellery, regalia, and garments which include all clothing 
trades except dressmaking, millinery, custom tailoring and furriers in all portions 
of the Province of Manitoba. Dated 31 July 1926. 


New Brunswick 


An Act to amend “ The Vocational Education Act, 1923” (16 Geo. V, ch. 22). 
Assented to 25 March 1926. (Acts of New Brunswick, 1926, p. 208.) 

An Act respecting highways. Dated 30 April 1926. (16 Geo. V, ch. 3.) (Acts of 
New Brunswick. 1926, p. 17.) 


Ontario. 
Minimum Wage Act. (Amendments to 30 June 1926.) 


Saskatehewan 


New Regulations under the Theatres and Cinematographs Act. Dated 9 March 
1926. (Saskatchewan Gazette, 1926, No. 12, p. 3.) 

Orders of the Minimum Wage Board, Regulations governing female employees. 
Order No. 1: Shops and stores. Order No. 2: Laundries and factories. Order 
No. 3: Mail order houses. Gazetted 14 August 1926. (Saskatchewan Gazette, 
1926, No. 33, p. 3.) 


CYPRUS 


A Law to amend the Law relating to Co-operative Credit Societies. Dated 
27 March 1926. (Statute Laws of Cyprus, No. 18 of 1926.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 21. rijna 1926, jimz se castecne dopInuje viadni narizeni 
provadejici zakon o vojenskych pozitcich zaopatrovacich. (Sb. z. a n., 1926, 
Castka 94, No. 199, p. 851.) 

[Government Order to supplement in certain respects the Government Order 
for the administration of the Act concerning military pensions. Dated 21 October 
1926.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Gesetz betrefflend Abanderung des Versorgungsgesetzes tiber die Versorgung 
der Militarpersonen usw. vom 26. August 1924. Vom 10. November 1926. (Gesetz- 
blatt fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1926, No. 32, p. 318.) 


Ermachtigungsgesetz. Vom 29. November 1926. (Gesetzblatt fir die Freie 
Stadt Danzig, 1926, No. 32, p. 317.) 

[§ 1. Herabsetzung der Zahl der Staatsbediensteten.] 

Gesetz iiber die Fristen fir die Kindigung von Angestellten. Vom 9. Dezem- 
ber 1926. (Gesetzblatt fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1926, No. 35, p. 329.) 

Erlass des Senats (Staatsverwaltung) vom 14. Dezember 1926. Betriebsruhe im 
Backereigewerbe. (Staatsanzeiger fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1926, No. 89, p. 343.) 


DENMARK 


Bekendtgérelse om, hvilke Fag og Brancher af Fag der er berettigede til ekstra- 
ordinaer Arbejdsléshedsunderstéttelse i Henhold til § 31 i Lov af 4. Marts 1924 
om Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdsléshedsforsikring m.m. Den 28. September 1926. 
Nr. 240. (Lovtidenden A, No. 33, 1926, p. 1227.) 
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[Notification specifying the trades and branches thereof entitled to exceptional 
unemployment benefit under section 31 of the Act of 4 March 1924 respecting 
employment exchanges and unemployment insurance, etc. No. 240. Dated 28 Sep- 
tember 1926.] 

Bekendtgérelse om, hvilke Fag og Brancher af Fag der er berettigede til ekstra- 
ordinaer Arbejdsléshedsunderstéttelse i Henhold til § 31 i Lov af 4. Marts 1924 om 
Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdsléshedsforsikring m.m. Nr. 253. Den 29. Oktober 
1926. (Lovtidenden A, 1926, No. 34, p. 1239.) 

[Notification specifying the trades and branches thereof entitled to exceptional 
unemployment benefit under section 31 of the Act of 4 March 1924 respecting 
employment exchanges and unemployment insurance, etc. No. 253. Dated 
29 October 1926.] 

Bekendtgérelse om Tilféjelse til og Aindring i Indenrigsministeriets Bekendt- 
gérelse Nr. 381 af 22. August 1922 om Indretningen og Brugen af mekanisk drevne 
Elevatorer. Nr. 270. Den 6. November 1926. (Lovtidenden A, 1926, No. 36, 
p. 1255.) 

[Notification to supplement and amend the notification of the Ministry of the 
Interior of 22 August 1922, No. 381, respecting the erection and use of mechani- 
cally driven lifts. Dated 6 November 1926.] 

Lov Nr. 276 om Aendring i Lov af 21. December 1921 om Maegling i Arbejds- 
stridigheder. Den 17. November 1926. (Lovtidenden A, 1926, No. 36, p. 1260.) 

[Act No. 276 to amend the Act of 21 December 1921 respecting conciliation in 
labour disputes. Dated 17 November 1926.] 





DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaal van Nederlandsch-Indié van 18 October 
1926, No. 18. Tijdstip van inwerkingtreding van het Koninklijk besluit in Indisch 
Staatsblad 1926 No. 335, strekkende tot regeling van het arbeidscontract voor 
Nederlandsch-Indié. (Staatsblad van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1926, No. 458.) 

[Decree No. 18 of the Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies: date of 
the coming into operation of the Royal Decree (Indisch Staatsblad 1926, No. 335) 
to regulate contracts of employment in the Dutch East Indies. Dated 18 October 
1926.] 


ECUADOR 


Reglamento para las construcciones, reparaciones, conservacién y modificaciones 
de las naves mercantes en el pafs. Aprobado por decreto de 19 de agosto de 1926. 
(Registro Oficial, 1926, No. 128, p. 1165.) 

[Regulations for the construction, repair, maintenance, and alterations of mer- 
chant vessels in the country. Approved by Decree of 19 August 1926.] 

Reglamento para el trazado de la linea de carga de los buques mercantes. 
Aprobado por decreto de 19 de agosto de 1926. (Registro Oficial, 1926, No. 128, 
p. 1167.) 

[Regulations respecting the load-line of merchant ships. Approved by Decree 
of 19 August 1926.] 

Reglamento de arqueo de naves. Aprobado por decreto de 19 de agosto de 1926. 
(Registro Oficial, 1926, No. 128, p. 1168.) 

[Regulations respecting the tonnage of vessels. Approved by Decree of 19 
August 1926.] 

* Reglamento de dotacién para los buques de Ja marina mercante nacional. 
Aprobado por decreto de 19 de agosto de 1926. (Registro Oficial, 1926, No. 128, 
p. 1170.) 

[Regulations for the crews of the national mercantile marine. Approved by I 
Decree of 19 August 1926.] 










FRANCE 






* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de 
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la loi du’ 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les Halles centrales de 
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1g Paris. Du 17 décembre 1926. (J. O., 1927, No. 1, p. 83.) 
D- Décret modifiant le décret du 22 septembre 1913, modifié relatif a l’organisation 





du corps des inspecteurs du travail. Du 24 décembre 1926. (J. O., 1927, No. 6, 
a- p. 372.) 


m Arrété modifiant l’arrété du 28 aout 1923 déterminant, pour les marchés de 

er travaux publics 4 exécuter dans le département de Ia Seine, les conditions auxquelles 
doivent satisfaire, pour étre agréées, les caisses de compensation ou autres insti- 

al tutions constituées entre chefs d’entreprises en vue du service des allocations fami- 

~ liales. Du 31 décembre 1926. (J. O., 1927, No. 2, p. 181.) 

it- FRENCH GUINEA 

ne 

6, * Arrété du Lieutenant-Gouverneur fixant en Guinée francaise certaines moda- 
lités d’application du décret du 22 octobre 1925, réglementant le travail indigéne 

he en Afrique occidentale francaise. Du 30 aodit 1926. (Journal officiel de la Guinée 

ni- francaise, 1926, p. 335.) 

ls- GERMANY 

0.) Laws 

in 


Gesetz iiber den Vertrag zwischen'dem Deutschen Reiche und der Lettlandi- 
schen Republik zur Regelung der wirtschaftlichen Beziehungen zwischen Deutsch- 
land und Lettland. Vom 19. November 1926. (R. G. BI., II, 1926, No. 46, p. 631.) 


* Gesetz zur Aenderung der Verordnung iiber Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 
10. Dezember 1926. (R. G. BI., I, 1926, No. 64, p. 493.) 


Weiteres Gesetz zur Verlangerung der Geltungsdauer der Verordnung iiber 
Lohnpfandung. Vom 17. Dezember 1926. (R. G. BIL, 1, 1926, No. 66, p. 503.) 


* Arbeitsgerichtsgesetz. Vom 23. Dezember 1926. (R. G. BI., I, 1926, No. 68, 
of p. 507.) 


35) Gesetz zur Regelung der Sozialversicherung und der Erwerbslosenfiirsorge 
ber der bei Reparationsarbeiten im Ausland beschaftigten Arbeitnehmer. Vom 
24. Dezember 1926. (R. G. BI., I, 1926, No. 70, p. 531.) 
Gesetz iber Aenderung des Gesetzes zur Abainderung des Gesetzes iiber Einstel- 
lung des Personalabbaues und Aenderung der Personal-Abbau-Verordnung. Vom 
28. Dezember 1926. (R. G. BI., I, 1926, No. 70, p. 531.) 


ber 
sch 
por 


nes 

26. Orders 

1er- Anordnung iiber weitere Verlangerung der Kurzarbeiterfiirsorge. Vom 25. 
November 1926. (R. G. Bl., I, 1926, No. 63, p. 491.) 

tes. Dritte Verordnung zur Durchfihrung des Gesetzes tiber die Abliésung éffent- 

(28, licher Anleihen. Vom 4. Dezember 1926. (R. Arb. Bl., 1926, No. 48, p. 418.) 

Verordnung itiber die den Ausgabestellen der Angestelltenversicherung zu 

os gewahrende Vergiitung. Vom 24. Dezember 1926. (R. G. BI., I, 1926, No. 70, 
p. 532.) 

126. Verordnung iiber das Ausserkrafttreten des Artikel 17 der Personal-Abbau- 

49 Verordnung. Vom 24. Dezember 1926. (R. G. BI., I, 1926, No. 70, p. 532.) 

nal. GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS COLONY 

128, 


An Ordinance to amend the Employees Control Ordinance 1923. No. 2 of 1926. 
| by Dated 29 April 1926. 


GOLD COAST COLONY 


Rule No. 25 of 1926. Rules with respect to the Registration, Identification, 
and Licensing of domestic servants ; under the Regulations of Employment Ordi. 
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nance, 1921. Dated 7 October 1926. (Gold Coast Gazette (Extraordinary), 1926, 
No. 77, p. 1547.) 


Ashanti 


Rule No. 7 of 1926. Under the Regulation of Employment Ordinance 1921, 
as applied to Ashanti. Dated 21 October 1926. (Gold Coast Gazette, 1926, No. 81, 
p. 1677.) 


Northern Territories 


Rule No. 6 of 1926. Under the Regulation of Employment Ordinance, 1921, as 
applied to the Northern Territories. Dated 21 October 1926. (Gold Coast Gazette, 
1926, No. 81, p. 1678.) ~ 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) (Variation 
and Amendment) Special Order, 1926, dated 13 November 1926, made by the 
Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 
Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 1460.) 


The National Health Insurance (Exempt Persons) Amendment Regulations, 
1926, dated 20 November 1926, made by the National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee, the Minister of Health, and the Scottish Board of Health, under the 
National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 38). (S. R. & O., 1926, 
No. 1505.) 

Order in Council further postponing the commencement of the Merchant Ship- 
ping (Convention) Act, 1914 (4 & 5 Geo. V, ch. 50), until 1 January 1928. Dated 
2 December 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 1512.) 


The National Health Insurance (Navy, Army and Air Force) Amendment 
Regulations (No. 2), 1926, dated 3 December 1926, made by the National Health 
Insurance Joint Committee under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924, and 
section 5 (2) of the National Health Insurance Act, 1926, with respect to the Navy, 
Army, and Air Force Insurance Fund. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 1550.) 


The Trade Board (Milk Distributive) Order, 1926, Special Order, dated 4 Decem- 
ber 1926, made by the Minister of Labour under sections 1 and 2 of the Trade 
Boards Act, 1918 (8 & 9 Geo. V, ch. 32) altering the description of the milk distri- 
butive trade contained in the Appendix to the Trade Boards (Milk Distributive) 
Order, 1920. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 1539.) 

The National Health Insurance (Approved Societies) Amendment Regulations, 
1926, dated 13 December 1926, made by the National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee under section 5 (3) of the National Health Insurance Act, 1926 (16 & 
17 Geo. V, ch. 9). (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 1578.) 

An Act to amend section eleven of the Industrial Assurance Act, 1923, with 
respect to the exemption from that Act of juvenile societies. (16 & 17 Geo. V, 
ch. 35.) Dated 15 December 1926. 

Housing (Rural Workers) Act, 1926. Assented to 15 December 1926. (Parlia- 
mentary Debates, 1926, No 151, p. 287.) 

Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1926. Assented to 15 December 1926. 
(Parliamentary Debates, 1926, No. 151, p. 2978.) 

Order Q (34), dated 20 December 1926, confirming the variation of General 
Minimum Time Rates, Piece-Work Basis Time Rates and Overtime Rates for 
female workers employed as Dippers, and specifying 3 January 1927 as the date 
from which such rates should become effective. [Stamped or Pressed Metal Wares 
Trade Board.] (Ministry of Labour Gazette, No. 1, 1927, p. 41.) 


* Order, dated 24 December 1926, made by the Secretary of State under 
section 3 of the Lead Paint (Protection against Poisoning) Act, 1926 (16 & 17 
Geo. V, ch. 37). (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 1620.) 

* Rule, dated 24 December 1926, made by the Secretary of State, as to the 
method of treatment to be applied for the purpose of ascertaining whether any 
paint or other material used in painting is ‘‘ Lead Paint ” within the meaning of 
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the Lead Paint (Protection against Poisoning) Act, 1926 (16 & 17 Geo. V, ch. 37). 
(S. R. & O., 1926, No. 1621.) 


The National Health Insurance (Deposit Contributors) Amendment Regulations 
(No. 2), 1926, dated 29 December 1926, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee, the Minister of Health, and the Scottish Board of Health, acting 
jointly, under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 and 1926. (S. R. & O., 
1926, No. 1664.) 


England and Wales 


The Trade Boards (Milk Distributive Trade, England and Wales) (Amend- 
ment) Regulations, 1926, dated 31 December 1926, made by the Minister of 
Labour under section 11 of the Trade Boards Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VII, ch. 22). 
(S. R. & O., 1926, No. 1657.) 


Northern Ireland 


Order N.I.H.H.G. (30 and 31), dated 1 December 1926, confirming certain 
minimum rates of wages as varied for male and female workers in the linen and 
cotton handkerchief and household goods and linen piece goods trade in Northern 
Ireland, and specifying 3 January 1927 as the effective date. (Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, 1927, No. 1, p. 41.) 


Scotland 


The Trade Boards (Milk Distributive Trade, Scotland) (Amendment) Regula- 
tions, 1926, dated 31 December 1926, made by the Minister of Labour under 
section 11 of the Trade Boards Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VII, ch. 22). (S. R. & O., 1926, 

1658 
No. bai) 


HUNGARY 


* A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 1926. évi 67674/X XII. szamu ren- 
delete a gyarakban alkalmazni kivant gyermekek és diatalkoruak hatosagi orvosi 
megvizsgalasa targyaban. 1926. évi oktober 19-an. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 
243. szam, 4. lap.) 

[Order No. 67674/XXII of the Minister of Commerce respecting the medical 
examination of children and young persons prior to employment in factories. 
Dated 19 October 1926.] 

A m. kir. féidmivelésiigyi miniszter 1926. évi 75500/VI. 1. szamu rendelete az 
Orszagos Cazdasagi Munkaspéntarnal az 1927 évre szolo kételezé biztositasok 
eszkézlése targyaban. 1926. évi oktober 20-an. (Budapesti Kézliény, 1926, 244. 
szam, 1. lap.) 

[Order No. 75500/VI. 1. 1926 of the Minister of Agriculture concerning the 
carrying out of the liability to insure in the National Agricultural Workers’ Fund 
for the year 1927. Dated 20 October 1926.] 

Am kir. féldmivelésigyi miniszter 76513. 1926. VI. 1. szamu rendelete az 
Orszagos Gazdasagi Munkaspénztarnal iizemi baleset esetére biztositott egyének 
balesetének a rendérhatosagnal valo bejelentése targyaban. 1926. évi november 
2-an. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 255. szam, 1. lap.) 

[Order No. 76513/1926/VI. 1. of the Minister of Agriculture respecting noti- 
fication to the police authorities of accidents occurring to members of the National 
Agricultural Workers’ Fund insured against industrial accidents. Dated 2 Novem- 
ber 1926.] 

* A m. kir. féldmivelésigyi miniszter 77009. 1926. szamu rendelete a hatosagi 
gazdasagi munkakézvetités ujjaszervezése targyaban. 1926. évi november hé 
17-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 276. szam, 3. lap.) 

[Order No. 77000/1926 of the Minister of Agriculture respecting the reorganisa- 
tion of public employment exchanges for agriculture. Dated 17 November 1926.] 

A m. kir. féldmivelésigyi miniszter 76000/1926. szamu rendelete a gazdasagi 
munkavallalkozokrol és segédmunkasokrol szolo 1899: XLII. térvénycikk végre- 
hajtasarol és az eljarasi szabalyok megallapitasarol rendelkezo 3400/1900. F.M. 
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eln. szamu rendelet kiegészitése targyaban. 1926. évi november 17-én. (Budapesti 
Kézlény, 1926, 276. szam, 2. lap.) 

{Order No. 76000/1926 of the Minister of Agriculture to supplement Order 
No. 3400/1900 F.M. respecting Act No. XLII of 1899 concerning persons carrying 
on agricultural undertakings and concerning agricultural employees and the estab- 
lishment of rules of procedure. Dated 17 November 1926.] 


* Am. kir. féldmivelésiigyi miniszter 75000. 1926. szamu rendelete a gazdasagi 
munkastoborzas szabalyozasa targyaban. 1926. évi november ho 17-én. (Buda- 
pesti Kézlény, 1926, 276. szam, p. 1.) 

{Order No. 75000/1926 of the Minister of Agriculture concerning the regulation 
of the recruiting of agricultural workers. Dated 17 November 1926.] 


A m. kir. minisztériumnak 10366/1926. M.E. szamu rendelete a mézégazdasagi 
munkasok munkaereje jogosulation kihasznalasanal meggatlasarol szolo 1923: 
XXYV. t.-c. 2-14. §-ai hatalyanak az 1927. évre kiterjesztése targyaban. 1926. évi 
november ho 19-napjan. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 278. szam, 1. lap.) 

[Order No. 10366/1926 M.E. respecting the extension to 1927 of the application 
of sections 2-14 of Act No. XXV of 1923 respecting the prevention of the unjus- 
tifiable exploitation of the labour of agricultural workers. Dated 19 November 
1926.]} 


A m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 3596/eln. 1926. N.M.M. szamu 
rendelete a betegségi és a baleseti biztositasban alkalmazott bérhatarok uj megal- 
lapitasa és a betegségi biztositasi napibérosztalyokra vonatkozo rendelkezések 
modositasa targyaban. 1926. évi december ho 3-napjan. (Budapesti Kézlény, 
1926, 279. szam, 1. lap.) 

[Order No. 3596/eln. 1926 N.M.M. of the Ministry of Social Welfare and Labour 
respecting the re-fixing of wage limits for purposes of sickness and accident insu- 
rance and respecting the amendment of the Orders relating to the daily wage 
classes for the purposes of sickness insurance. Dated 3 December 1926.] 


A m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 3898/eln. 1926. N.M.M. szamu 
rendelete. a m. kir. postatakarékpénztar betegségi biztosito intézetének alapsza- 
balya targyaban. 1926. évi december ho 3-a4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 281. 
szam, 1. lap.) 

[Order No. 3896/eln. 1926 N.M.M. of the Ministry of Social Welfare respecting 
the rules of the Sickness Insurance Fund of the Hungarian Post Office Savings 
Bank. Dated 3 December 1926.] 


A m. kir. minisztérium 10900/1926. M.E. szamu rendelete a m. kir. postataka- 
rékpénztar alkalmazottainak betegségi biztositasarol. 1926. évi december ho 
3-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 281. szam, 1. lap.) 

[Order No. 10900/1926 M.E. of the Council of Ministers respecting the sickness 
insurance of the employees of the Hungarian Post Office Savings Bank. Dated 
3 December 1926.] 


A m. kir. minisztérium 11200/1926. M.E. szamu rendelete a betegségi és a 
balesetbiztositas ideiglenes szabalyozasarol szolo 5400/1919. M.E. szamu rendelet 
kiegészitése és modositasa targyaban. 1926. évi december hé 3-a4n. (Budapesti 
Kézlény, 1926, 289. sz4m, 1. lap.) 

[Order No. 11200/1926 M.E. of the Council of Ministers to supplement and 
amend Order No. 5400/1919 M.E. respecting the provisional regulation of sickness 
and accident insurance. Dated 3 December 1926.] 

A m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 135000/1926. N.M.M. szamu rende- 
lete az Orszagos Munkasbiztosito Pénztar Alkalmazottainak Nyugdijintézeténél 
fennallott nyugdijigényiket énkéntes tovabbfizetéssel fenntarto, volt munkas- 
biztosito pénztari alkalmazottak nyugdijiigyének rendezése targyaban. 1926. évi 
december ho 16-a4n. (Budapesti Kézliny, 1926, 288. szam, 1. lap.) 

[Order of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour No. 135000/1926 N.M.M. 
to regulate questions relating to the pensions of former employees of the Workers’ 
Insurance Fund who have by voluntary contributions maintained their claim to a 
pension from the Pension Fund for Employees of the National Workers’ Insurance 
Fund. Dated 16 December 1926.] 


M. kir. miniszterium 11111/1926. M.E. szamu rendelete, a kisebb hatarszéli 
gazdasagi forgalom szabalyozasa targyaban az Osztrak Kéztarsasaggal 1926. évi 
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julius ho 14-én Bécsben kététt megallapodas életbeléptelésérél. 1926 évi december 
ho 16-an. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 292. szam, 8. lap.) 

[Order No. 11111/1926 M.E. of the Council of Ministers respecting the coming 
into operation of the Convention between the Kingdom of Hungary and the Repub- 
lic of Austria concluded in Vienna on 14 July 1926 concerning facilities for frontier 
traffic. Dated 16 December 1926.] 


A m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 4400/eln. 1926. N.M.M. sz. rendelete 
a banyatérvény ala esé tizemekben és az ezekkel kapesolatos ipari izemekben 
foglalkozo munkasoknak és altiszteknek, valamint ezek esaladtagjainak nyugbér- 
biztositasaro]. 1926. évi december hé 23-napjan. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 295. 
szam, 5. lap.) 

[Order No. 4400/eln. N.M.M. of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour 
respecting the pension insurance of workers and subordinate officials employed 
in establishments covered by the Mines Act and in industrial establishments con- 
nected therewith, and of the members of the families of such workers and officials. 
Dated 23 December 1926.] 

A m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 4300/eln. 1926. N.M.M. sz. rendelete 
a 11200/1926. M.E. szamu rendelet II. fejezetében megszabott bejelentési és nyil- 
vantartasi kételezettség targyaban. 1926. évi december hé 24-én. (Budapesti 
Kézlény, 1926, 299. szam, 1. lap.) 

[Order of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour No. 4300/1926 respecting 
the duty of notification and the keeping of registers up to date prescribed in chapter 
II of Order No. 11200/1926. Dated 24 December 1926.] 

A m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 4191/eln. 1926. N.M.M. szamu 
rendelete a betegségi és a baleseti biztositasban alkalmazott bérhatarok uj megal- 
lapitasa és a betegségi biztositasi napibérosztalyokra vonatkozo rendelkezések 
modositasa targyaban kiadott 3596/eln. 1926. N.M.M. szamu rendelet modosita- 
sarol. 1926. évi december ho 29-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 298. szam, 3. lap.) 

[Order No. 4191/eln. 1926 N.M.M. of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour 
to amend Order No. 3596 eln. 1926 to fix afresh the wage limit for purposes of sick- 
ness and accident insurance and to amend the provisions respecting daily wage 
classes for purposes of sickness insurance. Dated 29 December 1926.] 


IRISH FREE STATE 


* Acht um Arachas Slainte Naisiunta, 1926 (Uimh. 44 de ’26). 
National Health Insurance Act, 1926 (No. 44 of ’26.) [King’s Assent 24 
December 1926.] 


ITALY 
Laws 


Legge 25 novembre 1926, n. 2044: Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 
22 novembre 1925, n. 2536, riguardante la sistemazione ed il trattamento del 
personale navigante dipendente dalle Ferrovie dello Stato adibito ai piroscafi 
postali. (Numero di pubblicazione : 2354.) (G. U., 1926, No. 287, p. 5407.) 

[Act No. 2044: Conversion into an Act of Legislative Decree No. 2536 of 
22 November 1925 respecting the organisation and conditions of service of navi- 
gating staff attached to the State railways and employed on mail boats. Dated 
25 November 1926.] 


Legge 25 novembre 1926, n. 2087 : Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 
10 marzo 1926, n. 386, contenente provvedimenti per la costruzione di case popolari. 


' (Numero di pubblicazione : 2387.) (G. U., 1926, No. 291, p. 5471.) 


[Act No. 2087 : Conversion into an Act of Legislative Decree No. 386 of 10 March 
1926 containing provisions for the construction of cheap houses. Dated 25 Novem- 
ber 1926.] 

* Regio decreto-legge 21 ottobre 1926, n. 1904 : Modifiche alla legge 10 dice 
bre 1925, n. 2277, sulla protezione e l’assistenza della maternita e dell’ infanzia. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 2222.) (G. U., 1926, No. 269, p. 5094.) 
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[Legislative Decree No. 1904 to amend Act No. 2277 of 10 December 1925 
respecting maternity and child welfare. Dated 21 October 1926.] 


Regio Decreto-Legge 25 novembre 1926, n. 2052: Disposizioni integrative per 
il riordinamento della Cassa nazionale d’assicurazione per gli infortuni sul lavoro. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 2347.) (G. U., 1926, No. 286, p. 5396.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2052: Supplementary provisions respecting the reor- 
ganisation of the National Industrial Accident Insurance Institution. Dated 
25 November 1926.] 


* Regio Decreto-Legge 5 dicembre 1926, n. 2051: Modificazioni alla legge 
31 gennaio 1904, n. 51, per gli infortuni degli operai sul lavoro. (Numero di pub- 
blicazione : 2346.) (G. U., 1926, No. 286, p. 5395.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2051 to amend Act No. 51 of 31 January 1904 concern- 
ing industrial accidents. Dated 5 December 1926.] 


Orders 


Regio Decreto 7 ottobre 1926, n. 1902 : Approvazione di modificazioni al rego- 
lamento di pilotaggio. (Numero di pubblicazione : 2209.) (G. U., 1926, No. 267, 
p. 5046 

[Royal Decree No. 1902 to amend the Pilotage Regulations. Dated 7 October 
1926.] 


Regio Decreto 14 ottobre 1926, n. 1900: Riconoscimento giuridico della Fede- 
razione fascista autonoma degli addetti ai trasporti marittimi ed aerei. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 2234.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1900: Legal recognition of the autonomous Fascist Federa- 
tion of the Staff of Maritime and Air Transport Undertakings. Dated 14 October 
1926.] 


Regio Decreto 14 ottobre 1926, n. 1901 : Riconoscimento giuridico della Confede- 
razione nazionale fascista imprese trasporti marittimi ed aerei. (Numero di pub- 
blicazione : 2221.) (G. U., 1926, No. 269, p. 5066.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1901: Legal recognition of the National Fascist Confede- 
ration of Maritime and Air Transport Undertakings. Dated 14 October 1926.] 


Regio Decreto 24 ottobre 1926, n. 1908 : Riconoscimento giuridico della Confe- 
derazione nazionale fascista dei trasporti terrestri e della navigazione interna. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 2232.) (G. U., 1926, No. 270, p. 5114.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1908: Legal recognition of the Fascist Confederation of 
Land Transport and Inland Navigation. Dated 24 October 1926.] 


* Regio Decreto 11 novembre 1926, n. 1936 : Riforme allo statuto dell’ “* Opera 
nazionale Dopolavoro ’’. (Numero di pubblicazione : 2240.) (G. U., 1926, No. 271, 
p. 5154.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1936 to amend the rules of the National Institution for 
Workers’ Leisure. Dated 11 November 1926.] 


Regio Decreto 14 novembre 11926, n. 2023: Modificazioni al regolamento per 
l’esecuzione del Codice per la marina mercantile. (Numero di pubblicazione : 2330.) 
(G. U., 1926, No. 284, p. 5370.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2023 to amend the administrative regulations under the 
Mercantile Marine Code. Dated 14 November 1926.] 


Regio Decreto 18 novembre 1926, n. 2022: Modificazione al regolamento di 
pilotaggio (limite di eta dei piloti). (Numero di pubblicazione : 2329.) (G. U., 1926, 
No. 284, p. 5369.) 

{Royal Decree No. 2022 to amend the Pilotage Regulations (age limit of pilots). 
Dated 18 November 1926.] 


Decreto Ministeriale 28 novembre 1926: Aggiunta al decreto Ministeriale 
2 febbraio 1926 col quale venne istituito I’ Ufficio del lavoro nel porto di Siracusa. 
(G. U., 1926, No. 279, p. 5289.) 

[Ministerial Decree to supplement the Ministerial Decree of 2 February 1926 
setting up a Labour Office in the port of Syracuse. Dated 28 November 1926.] 


Regio Decreto 2 dicembre 1926: Trasferimento alla Cassa depositi e prestiti 
delle attivita delle gestioni assicurative tenute per conto dello Stato dall’ Istituto 
nazionale delle assicurazioni e la sistemazione del servizio financiario delle polizze 
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gratuite di assicurazione per i combattenti, sino all’ assetto definitivo del servizio 
stesso. (G. U., 1926, No. 283, p. 5354.) 

[Royal Decree concerning the transfer to the Loans and Deposits Fund of the 
assets of the insurance operations of the National Insurance Institution effected 
on account of the state and concerning the financial organisation of the system 
of free insurance policies for service men pending the definitive organisation of 
the system. Dated 2 December 1926.] 


KENYA 


An Ordinance to amend the Revised Edition of the Laws of the Colony in 
accordance with amendments in the years 1924, 1925, and 1926 to the Ordinances 
now included in the Revised Edition of the Laws. Dated 24 June 1926. No. VII 
of 1926. [Schedule of Repealed Ordinances includes Master and Servants (Amend- 
ment) Ordinances No. 15 and 18 of 1924. No. 4 of 1925. — Amendment of chap- 
ter 139 (employment of natives.] 


LATVIA 


* Pargrozijumi likuma par biedribAm, savienibam un politiskam organizaci- 
jam, 1926. g. 30. septembri. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 1926, No. 219, p. 1.) 

[Amendment of the Act respecting associations and political organisations. 
Dated 30 September 1926.] 


LITHUANIA 


Ziemos zemés ikio mokyklu istatymas. 1926 m. lapkricio men. 12 d. (Vyriau- 
sybes Zinios, 1926, No. 242, p. 1.) 

[Act respecting agricultural winter schools. Dated 12 November 1926.] 

Viesuju darbu lesu gavimo ir naudojimo taisykles. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 1926, 
No. 242, p. 2.) 

[Instructions respecting the authorisation and use of credits for public works. 
(No date.)] 


Memel Territory 


* Istatymas No. 15 del darbo laiko lepyklose in cukrainese. 1926 m. lap- 
kriczio mén. 6 d. 

Gesetz Nr. 15 iiber die Arbeitszeit in den Backereien und Konditoreien. Vom 
6. November 1926. 

(Amtsblatt des Memelgebietes, 1926, No. 123, p. 772.) 


LUXEMBURG 


Loi du 27 novembre 1926 sur la compétence des justices de paix, des tribunaux 
d’arrondissement et des tribunaux arbitraux. 

Gesetz vom 27. November 1926 iiber die Zustandigkeit der Friedens-, Bezirks- 
und Schiedsgerichte. 

(Mémorial, 1926, No. 58, p. 882.) 

Arrété du 30 novembre 1926, portant fixation de la valeur moyenne des rému- 
nérations en nature ainsi que @u minimum de salaire, au point de vue de I’applica- 
tion de la loi du 17 décembre 1925 sur le code des assurances sociales. 

Beschluss vom 30. November 1926, betreffend Festsetzung des Durchschnitts- 
wertes fir Naturalabziige sowie des Mindestverdienstes hinsichtlich der Anwendung 
des Gesetzes vom 17. Dezember 1925, iiber die Sozialversicherungsordnung. 
(Mémorial, 1926, No. 57, p. 874.) 

* Loi du 6 décembre 1926 sur le congé ouvrier. 
Gesetz vom 6. Dezember 1926 iiber den Arbeiterurlaub. 
(Mémorial, 1926, No. 58, p. 879.) 
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Arrété grand-ducal du 20 décembre 1926 portant abrogation de ]’arrété grand- 
ducal du 21 aofit 1923 sur la réglementation de ]’importation, de l’exportation et 
du transit des valeurs. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 20. Dezember 1926, durch den der Grossh. Beschluss 
vom 21. August 1923 betreffend Regelung der Ein- und Durchfiihr von Wertpa- 
pieren abgerufen wird. 

(Mémorial, 1926, No. 61, p. 983.) 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


* Codigo sanitario de los estados unidos mexicanos. 6 de marzo de 1926. 
(Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 31, p. 579.) 
[Health Code for the United States of Mexico. Dated 6 March 1926.] 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 20sten October 1926, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 13 Maart 1919 (Staatsblad no. 107) tot uitvoering van artikel 243 der Invalidi- 
teitswet, zooals dat besluit laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 
13 Juni 1925 (Staatsblad no. 231). (Staatsblad, 1926, No. 363.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 13 March 1919 (Staatsblad No. 107) 
in pursuance of §243 of the Invalidity Act as last amended by Royal Decree 
of 13 June 1925 (Staatsblad No. 231). Dated 20 October 1926.] 

Besluit van den 16den November 1926, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van den 17den April 1923 (Staatsblad no. 146), tot herziening van het Koninklijk 
besluit van 17 Maart 1921 (Staatsblad no. 538), laatstelijk gewijzigd bij Konink- 
lijk besluit van 31 Januari 1924 (Staatsblad no. 27), tot vaststelling van een alge- 
meenen maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld bij de artikelen 5, 18, tweede lid, 20, 
tweede lid, 21, vierde lid, 22, tweede lid, 23, vierde lid, der Ouderdomswet 1919, 
en tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel van bestour, als bedoeld in arti- 
kel XX van de wet van 19 Mei 1922 (Staatsblad no. 352). (Staatsblad, 1926, 
No. 377.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 17 April 1923 (Staatsblad No. 146), 
revising the Royal Decree of 17 March 1921 (Staatsblad No. 538) as last amended 
by Royal Decree of 31 January 1924 (Staatsblad No. 27), issuing public adminis- 
trative regulations as provided in sections 5, 18 (2), 20 (2), 21 (4), 22 (2), and 23 
(4) of the Old-Age Act, 1919, and to issue public administrative regulations as 
provided in section XX of the Act of 19 May 1922 (Staatsblad No. 352). Dated 
16 November 1926.] 


NIGERIA 


Order in Council made under the Native Labour (Foreign Service) Ordinance 
(chapter 71 of Revised Laws 1923). No. 31 of 1926. Dated 30 October 1926. 
(Supplement to the Nigeria Gazette, No. 63, 18 November 1926). 


NYASALAND PROTECTORATE 


An Ordinance to amend the District Administration (Native) Ordinance, 1924. 
No. 14 of 1926. Dated 28 April 1926. 


7° 
POLAND 


* Ustawa z dnia 28 wrzesnia 1926 r. w sprawie zmiany brzmienia artykulow 
103 i 104 ustawy o obowiazkowem ubezpieczeniu na wypadek choroby z dnia 
19 maja 1920 r. (Dz. U.R.P. No. 44 poz. 272). (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 101, 
poz. 582, p. 1125.) 

[Act to amend the text of sections 103 and 104 of the Act of 19 May 1920 
respecting compulsory sickness insurance. Dated 28 September 1926.] 
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Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu z dnia 29 wrzesnia 1926r. wydane 
w porozumieniu z Ministrem Skarbu i Ministrem Spraw Wewnetrznych w sprawie 
zmianv § 7 rozporzadzenia Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu z dnia 2 grudnia 1921 r. 
o wysokosci i porzadku pobierania oplat za dozor kotlow. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, 
No. 101, poz. 588, p. 1130.) 

[Order of the Minister of Industry and Commerce issued in agreement with the 
Minister of Finance and the Minister of the Interior to amend section 7 of the 
Order of the Minister of Industry and Commerce of 2 December 1921 respecting 
the amount of the fees for the inspection of boilers and procedure for the collection 
thereof. Dated 29 September 1926.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 25 pazdziernika 1926 
r. W sprawie wyborow czlonkow Rady Zakiadu Ubezpieczenia Urzednikow Prywat- 
nych w Poznaniu i lawnikow dla spraw ubezpieczenia urzednikow prywatnych 
Wyzszych Urzedow Ubezpieczen w Poznaniu i Toruniu i Trybunalu dla spraw 
ubezpieczen spolecznych w Poznaniu. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 108, poz. 636, 
p. 1209.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the election of 
members of the Council of the Insurance Institution for salaried employees in 
Poznan and of assessors for social insurance questions affecting salaried employees 
of superior insurance offices in Poznan and Torun and of the Social Insurance 
Tribunal of Poznan. Dated 25 October 1926.] 


Oswiadczenie rzadowe z dnia 28 pazdziernika 1926 roku w sprawie wymiany 
dokumentow ratyfikacyjnych Konwencji Handlowei miedzy Rzeczapospolita 
Polska a Republika Czeskoslowacka, podpisanej w Warszawie dnia 23 kwietnia 
1925 r. z dolaczonemi do neij zalacznikami A, B, C, D, E, F, i Protokolem konco- 
wym z tej samej daty. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 111, poz. 645, p. 1266.) 

[Government Declaration respecting the exchange of ratifications of the Com- 
mercial Agreement between the Republic of Poland and the Czechoslovak Republic, 
signed at Warsaw on 23 April 1925, and Appendices A, B, C, D, E, F and the addi- 
tional Protocol of the same date. Dated 28 October 1926.] 


Silesia 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Wojewodzkiej z dnia 1. Czerwca 1926 roku w sprawie 
zmiany rozporzadzenia wykonawczego Rady Wojewodzkiej z dnia 16. czerwca 
1925 roku do ustawy Sejmu Slaskiego z 12. marca 1924 r (Dz. U. Sl. No. 8, poz. 31) 
w przedmiocie kredytow na budowe domow przez kooperatywy (Dz. U. Sl. No. 8, 
poz. 21). (Dziennik Ustaw Slaskich, 1926, No. 15, poz. 25.) 

[Instructions of the Provincial Council to amend the Administrative Order 
of the Provincial Council of 16 June 1925 under the Act of the Silesian Diet of 
12 March 1924 respecting the building of houses by co-operative societies. Dated 
1 June 1926.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 11814: Autoriza o Govérno a negociar e assinar acordos ou con- 
vencoes com Governos estrangeiros acérca da reciprocidade de reconhecimento de 
legislagao maritima quando désses acordos ou convencoes resultam manifestas 
vantagens para a navegacao nacional, tendendo sobretudo a evitar demoras e des- 
pesas aos navios portugueses em portos estrangeiros. 30 de Junho de 1926. 
(Diario do Govérno, 1926, I Série, No. 140, p. 664.) 

[Decree No. 11814 to authorise the Government to negotiate and sign agree- 
ments or conventions with other Governments to provide for reciprocal recognition 
of maritime laws, in cases where such agreements or conventions would obviously 
be advantageous to national shipping and in particular would tend to prevent 
delays and expenses for Portuguese vessels in foreign ports. Dated 30 June 1926.] 

Decreto no. 12499 B: Promulga a carta organica da colonia de Mocambique. 
4 de Outubro de 1926. (Diario do Govérno, 1926, No. 257, p. 1889.) 

[Decree No. 12499 B promulgating the Constitution of the Colony of Mozam- 
bique. Dated 4 October 1926.] 

Decreto no. 12674: Regula e desempenho dos servicos relativos as relacoes 
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entre o Govérno Portugués e a Sociedade das Nacoes. 6 de Novembro de 1926. 
(Diario do Govérno, 1926, No. 257, p. 1886.) 

[Decree No. 12674 to regulate the working of the services dealing with the 
relations between the Portuguese Government and the League of Nations. Dated 
6 November 1926.] 

Decreto no. 12675 : Fixa o limite de idade para a aposentacao dos funcionarios 
civis dos quadros dos servigos publicos das colonias. 17 de Novembro de 1926. 
(Diario de Govérno, 1926, No. 257, p. 1888.) 

[Decree No. 12675 to fix the age limit for the retirement of civil servants in the 
colonial services. Dated 17 November 1926.] 

Decreto no. 12867: Aprova o regulamento das caldeiras maritimas. 22 de 
Novembro de 1926. (Diario do Govérno, 1926, No. 286, p. 2265.) 

[Decree No. 12867: Approval of the regulations for ships’ boilers. Dated 
22 November 1926.] 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


An Act to provide compensation for injury to railway employees and to the 
dependants of those who are killed. (16 Geo. V, ch. 22.) Assented to 31 March 
1926. (Acts of Prince Edward Island, 1926, p. 91.) 


ROUMANIA 


Decret : se aproba Regulament pentru aplicarea legli de politie sanitara veteri- 
nara cu modificarile ei din 5 Ianuarie 1926. 16 Decemvrie 1926. (Monitorul Oficial, 
1926, No. 290, p. 19666.) 

[Decree issuing regulations under the Veterinary Act as.amended by the Act 
of 5 January 1926. Dated 16 December 1926.] 


SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Regulations respecting the utilisation of leave of officials and employees in the 
Ministry of the Interior. Dated 18 October 1926. (Sluzbene Novine, 1926, Nos. 250- 
LXII, 259-LXIIID. 

Regulations respecting the supplementary allowances of the staff of the state 
transport undertakings. (No date.) (Sluzbene Novine, 1926, No. 265-LXV.) 


SIERRA LEONE 


An Ordinance to amend the Protectorate Ordinance, 1924. No. 9 of 1926. 


Dated 14 April 1926. 
[Persons declared free. Claims relating to slaves not to be entertained.] 


SPAIN 


Real orden estableciendo en el Consejo de la Economia Nacional un Comité 
Regulador de la Produccién industrial. 4 de noviembre de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1926, No. 309, p. 739.) 

[Royal Order to set up in the Council of Nationa] Economy a Committee for 
the regulation of industrial production. Dated 4 November 1926.] 


Real decreto aprobando e! Reglamento, que se inserta, para el desenvolvimiento 
y funciones de Comité regulador de la Produccién Industrial, establecido por Real 
Orden de 4 de Noviembre tltime. 3 de diciembre de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1926, No. 342, p. 1290.) 

[Royal Decree to approve the Regulations appended thereto for the working 
of the Committee for the Regulation of Industrial Production set up by Royal 
Order of 4 November 1926. Dated 3 December 1926.] 


Real orden (rectificada) dictando las reglas que se insertan para la aplicacién 
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del Estatuto de las Clases pasivas del Estado. 11 de diciembre de 1926. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1926, No. 348, p. 1425.) 

[Royal Order (corrected edition) issuing regulations for the administration of 
the rules for persons in receipt of state pensions. Dated 11 December 1926.] 


Real orden declarando subsistente la disposicién adicional a la Ley de 10 de 
Enero de 1922 sobre régimen de sanciones por infraccién de la leyes reguladoras del 
trabajo. 15 de diciembre de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 360, p. 1705.) 

[Royal Order to provide that the additional provision of the Act of 10 January 
1922, respecting penalties for contraventions of labour legislation, shall continue 
in operation. Dated 15 December 1926.] 

Real decreto de 24 de diciembre de 1926 diponiendo que las dependencias y 
servicios centrales del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria, queden organi- 
zados en la forma que se indica. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 365, p. 1804.) 

[Royai Decree to reorganise the central services and dependencies of the 
Ministry of Labour, Commerce, and Industry. Dated 24 December 1926.] 


SWEDEN 


Arbetsradets kungérelse med formular till journal enligt 8 § lagen om arbetsti- 
dens begransning den 4 juni 1926. Den 22 november 1926. (Svensk Férfattnings- 
samling, 1926, No. 469, p. 981.) 

[Notification of the Labour Council, issuing a model for the register under 
section 8 of the Act of 4 June 1926 respecting hours of work. Dated 22 November 
1926.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts Kungdérelse angaende tjainstgéringstiden fér personalen vid 
statens jarnvagars angfarjor med hjalpfartyg. Den 10 december 1926. (Svensk 
Foérfattningssamling, 1926, No. 487, p. 1027.) 

[Royal Notification respecting the hours of work of the crews of steam ferries 
and auxiliary vessels belonging to the state railways. Dated 10 December 1926.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts Kungérelse angaende gottgérelse fér likarunder-sékning av 
maleriaarbetare enligt lagen den 19 februari 1926 (nr 21) angaende férbud i vissa 
fall mot arbetares anvaindande till malningsarbete, vid vilket nyttjas blyfaarg. 
Den 10 december 1926. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1926, No. 496, p. 1037.) 

[Royal Notification respecting the reimbursement of the cost of the medical 
examination of working painters in conformity with the Act No. 21 of 19 February 
1926 to prohibit in certain cases the employment of workers in painting work in 
which lead colours are used. Dated 10 December 1926.] 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 2116 under section nine of the Industrial Conciliation 
Act, No. 11 of 1924, notifying that from 1 December 1926, and for the period ending 
30 November 1927, the terms of the agreement published in the Schedule to the 
Notice shall be binding upon all employers and employees in the leather industries 
in the Union of South Africa. Dated 19 November 1926. (Union of South Africa 
Government Gazette, 1926, Vol. LX VI, No. 1590, p. 466.) 


Government Notice No. 2204 under section nine of the Industrial Conciliation 
Act, No. 11 of 1924, notifying that from 13 December 1926, and for the period ending 
30 September 1927, the terms of the agreement published as a schedule to the 
Notice, with the exception of clause 7, shall be binding upon all employers and 
employees in the furniture industry in the Union of South Africa. Dated 3 Decem- 
ber 1926. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1926, Vol. LX VI, No. 1592, 
p. 596.) 


URUGUAY 


Ley de 19 de Octubre de 1926: Se establece que los practicos de los rios y puer- 
tos nacionales que tengan el certificado de competencia quedan sujetos a las dis- 
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posiciones de la ley de Octubre de 1919 sobre Jubilaciones y Pensiones de Empleados 
y Obreros de Servicios Puiblicos. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 6141, p. 282-A.) 

[Act to provide that pilots on Uruguayan rivers and in Uruguayan ports 
holding a certificate of capacity shall be covered by the Act of October 1919 re- 
specting pensions and superannuation allowances of wage-earning and salaried 
employees in the public services. Dated 19 October 1926.] 

Ley de 20 de Octubre de 1926: Se establecen la computacién de sueldo y bene- 
ficios que gozaran los funcionarios amparados por las leyes de Jubilaciones y 
Pensiones Escolares a los efectos de la jubilacién. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 6141, 
p. 283-A.) 

[Act to fix the method of calculating the salaries and allowances of civil ser- 
vants covered by the Teachers’ Superannuation and Pensions Acts for the purposes 
of a pension. Dated 20 October 1926.] 

Ley de 10 de Diciembre de 1926 : Se establecen condiciones para que los emplea- 
dos y obreros que reingresen a las empresas tengan derecho a la jubilacién y causen 
pensién. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 6182, p. 612-A.) 

[Act prescribing the conditions under which wage-earning and salaried employees 
returning to their undertakings shall be entitled to a superannuation allowance 
and their survivors to a pension. Dated 10 December 1926.] 


ZANZIBAR 


A Decree to make provision for the establishment of reformatories and for 
dealing with youthful offenders and youthful vagrants. No. 4 of 1926. Dated 26 
February 1926. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. . The Conciliation and Arbitration of Industrial 
Disputes. An International Survey. Geneva, 1927. 69 pp. 1s.; 25 cents. 

This Survey was published in the IJnternational Labour Review, Vol. XIV, 
Nos 5-6, Vol. XV, No. 1. , 

International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law 1925. Geneva, 
1926. 268 pp. 8s.; $2.00. 

From 1920 onwards the International Labour Office has published in its 
Legislative Series the labour legislation adopted in the different countries. But 
mere knowledge of the clauses of a law gives no adequate idea of its actual effects, 
and the wish has repeatedly been expressed that information might also be published 
concerning the application of these laws by the competent authorities, and particu- 
larly by the Courts which deal with industria! matters. It will be recognised 
that the publication of an international collection answering this purpose presented 
special difficulties. For that reason the International Labour Office thought it 
wise at first to limit its investigation and confine the collection for 1925 to four 
countries : England, France, Germany, and Italy. The legal decisions of these 
countries represent, in fact, the most important European legal systems. In the 
selection of legal decisions, preference has been given to those concerning questions 
of legal principle which might facilitate the development of labour legislation in 
other countries, and are thus of international importance. The method of present- 
ation generally adopted has been to give the essential points of the judgement, 
preceded as a rule by either the exact text or a summary of the statement of 
the facts and of the law involved, with explanatory notes where necessary. The 
reports have been grouped under the following headings: general principles of 
labour law ; right of association ; participation of workmen in the management 
of the works (works councils) ; individual contracts ; collective agreements ; salaries 
and wages ; hours of work ; labour disputes ; procedure in labour cases ; protection 
and special rights of specified occupational groups ; protection of women, young 
persons and children, and men disabled in war; placing and unemployment ; 
inspection of labour ; social insurance ; miscellaneous. This publication has been 
prepared with the collaboration of Professors H. C. Gutteridge, Heinrich Hoeniger, 
Edouard Lambert, Luigi Rossi, and other jurists. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Application instituting Proceedings 
concerning the Chorzow Factory (indemnities), and addressed to the Registrar of the 
Court, in conformity with Article 40 of the Statute, through the intermediary of the 
German Legation at The Hague, on 8 February 1927. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 
1927. 7 pp. 

Extracts from International Agreements affecting the Jurisdiction of the 
Court. Third edition. Se ies D, No. 5. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1926. 

Request for Advisory Opinion transmitted to the Court under the Resolution 
of the Council of the League of Nations of 9 December 1926, with the text of that 
Resolution. Competence of the European Commission of the Danube. Leyden, A. W. 
Sijthoff, 1926. 15 pp. 

Revision of the Rules of the Court. Acts and Documents concerning the 
Organisation of the Court. Series D. Addendum to No. 2. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 
1926. 351 pp. 


Institut international d’Agrieulture. Actes de la huitiéme Assemblée générale. 
10 
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19-26 avril 1926. Rome, Imprimerie de l'Institut International d’Agriculture, 
1926. 934 pp. 

The eighth Assembly of the International Institute of Agriculture, held in 1926, 
was a very important one. It was convened for the purpose of extending the 
Institute’s programme of work, especially in the domain of international agree- 
ments ; and its transactions are therefore of considerable interest. 

The general Report of the President, Mr. de Michelis, Italian Government 
Representative on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, contains 
a description of the organisation, working, activities and general policy of the 
Institute. Chapter VI deals with the Institute’s relations with the League of 
Nations and with the International Labour Office. 

The decisions and resolutions of the Assembly are appended. 


Internationale Union der Lebensmittelarbeiter. Die Durchschnittswochenléhne 
der Lebensmittelarbeiterschaft am 1. August 1926. Zurich. 11 pp. 


A comparative statement, showing the average weekly wages of persons 
employed in the food and drink trades in various countries, on 1 August 1926. 
Issued by the Internationa! Union of Federations of Workers in the Food and 
Drink Trades. 


Seerétariat International des Typographes. Rapport Annuel pour 1925. Bern, 
Unionsdruckerei Bern (Genossenschaft), 1926. 101 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Ministerio de Relaciones exteriores y Culto. Tratados y Convenciones vigentes 
en la Nacién argentina. Tomo II. Acuerdos plurilaterales. Buenos Aires, Imprenta 
y Casa editora “ Coni”’, 1926. 667 pp. 

A collection of international agreements entered into between the Argentine 
Republic and various foreign countries. 


AUSTRIA 


Bundesministerium fiir soziale Verwaltung. Arbeiter-Unfallversicherungsan- 
stalt fiir Wien, Niederésterreich und Burgenland in Wien. Bericht des Vorstandes an 
den Bundesminister iiber die Zeit vom 1. Januar bis 31. Dezember 1925. Vienna, 
Selbstverlage der Anstalt, 1926. 56 pp. 


Report submitted to the Minister of Social Administration by the Committee 
set up to consider preliminary measures for workers’ accident insurance. 


BELGIUM 


HAINAUT 

Université du Travail, Charleroi. Rapport de la Direction. Année scolaire 1925- 
1926. 1926. 50 pp. 
CANADA 

Department of Labour. Report of the Department of Labour for the fiscal year 
ending 31 March 1926. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 1926. 121 pp.’ 

SASKATCHEWAN 


Bureau of Labour and Industries. Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labour 
and Industries of the Province of Saskatchewan for the Twelve Months ended 30 April 
1926. Regina, J. W. Reid, 1926. 58 pp. 


CHILE 


Ministerio de Higiene, Asistencia, Previsién Soeial y Trabajo. Seecién Interna- 
eional, Biblioteca y Publicaciones. El Problema de la Habitacién barata en Chile. 
Estudio enviado a la Oficina Internacional del Trabajo. Santiago, 1926. 33 pp. 
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A study of the cheap housing problem in Chile, communicated to the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


DENMARK 


Arbejdskommissionen af 1925. J. Betaenkming vedrorende Maegling og Vold- 
gift i Interessestridigheder. Copenhagen, Schultz, 1926. 227 pp. 

Report of the Labour Commission on Conciliation and Arbitration of Industrial 
Disputes in 1925. 


Beretning den VIII. internationale Arbejdskonference, Genéve 1926, fra de 
danske Delegerede. Reprinted from Socialt Tidsskrift, September 1926. Copen- 
hagen, Harald Jensens Bogtrykkeri, 1926. 35 pp. 

Beretning den 1X. internationale Arbejdskonference, Genéve 1926, fra de danske 
Delegerede. Reprinted from Socialt Tidsskrijt, September 1926. Copenhagen, 
Harald Jensens Bogtrykkeri, 1926. 39 pp. 


Reports by the Danish Delegates on the Eighth and Ninth Sessions of the 
International Labour Conference. 


Ministeriet for Industri, Handel og Séfart. Dansk Sdéulykke-Statistik 1924. 
Copenhagen, Kongelige Sékort-Arkiv, 1926. 60 pp. 

Statistics of accidents at sea in 1924, published by the Ministry of Industry, 
Commerce and Shipping. These statistics do not cover accidents to seamen. 


EGYPT 
Ministry of Finance. Government Publications Office. Catalogue of Publications 
in Stores, April 1926, Cairo, Government Press, 1926. 39 pp. 


FINLAND 
Maatalousministerié. Valtion asutustoiminta ja sitd koskeva lainsddddnté. 


Suomessa XX Vuosisadan alussa. By E. CAJANDER. (Maatalousministerién jul- 
kaisu IV). Helsingfors, Valtioneuvoston kirjapaine, 1925. 115 pp. 


The economic and social importance of the agrarian reform in Finland renders 
this official statement concerning the development of agrarian policy and legisla- 
tion particularly interesting. 

After a brief historical survey, the author analyses agrarian legislation at pres- 
ent in force. This legislation has been drafted with four main objects in view : 
(1) the liberation of lands held on lease by private individuals or by the state ; 
(2) the establishment of new undertakings, with state financial assistance; (3) 
the elimination of speculation in land; (4) the organisation of agrarian policy. 
The practical results of legislation on these lines, passed in 1918-1920, are already 
considerable, and are set forth in chapter III. The last chapter studies the steps 
taken with a view to the improvement of the housing conditions of agricultural 
workers, a question which in Finland is of extreme importance. 


FRANCE 

Ministére des Travaux publies. Direction des Mines. Deuxiéme Bureau. Sfatis- 
tique de l’industrie minérale et des appareils & vapeur en France et en Algérie pour 
année 1924. Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1926. x11 + (87) + 197 pp. 45 fr. 
GERMANY 

Reichsministerium des Innern. Deutsches Arzneibuch. 6. Ausgabe 1926. Berlin, 
R. V. Decker’s Verlag G. Schenk, 1926. xv + 854 pp. 

Sixth edition of the German pharmacopoeia. 


BAVARIA 


Statistiseches Amt der Stadt Niirnberg. Niirnberger Wohnungszdhlung vom 
16, April 1925. Hauptergebnisse. Published as a supplement to the Sialistischer 
Monatsbericht for August 1925. Nuremberg. 23 + rv pp. 


Results of the census of dwellings taken at Nuremburg on 16 April 1925. 
PRUSSIA 
Statistisehes Amt der Stadt Berlin. Erster Verwaltungsbericht der neuen Stadt- 
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gemeinde Berlin fir die Zeit vom 1. Oktober 1920 bis 31..Marz 1924. Hefti. Ein- 
leitung und Allgemeine Verwaltung. Berlin, Verlag fir Politik und Wirtschaft. 
175 pp. 

The first report issued by the administration of the new Commune of Berlin, 
for the period 1 October 1920 to 21 March 1924. Vol. 1. Introduction and general 
administration. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Board of Edueation., Report of the Consultative Committee on the Education 
of the Adolescent. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 339 pp. 2s. 

Report of the Commission set up by the Board of Education in February 1924 
for the purpose of studying the reorganisation of instruction intended for children, 
other than those in Secondary Schools, up to the age of 15, regard being had to 
the requirements of a good general education and the desirability of providing a 
reasonable variety of curricula, together with the necessity of preparing pupils 
for commercial, industrial or agricultural occupations later on. The Commission 
was further instructed to express an opinion as to the arrangements which should 
be made for testing the attainments of the pupils at the end of their course, and for 
facilitating in suitable cases the transfer of individual pupils to Secondary Schools 
at an age above the normal age of admission. 

The report is spirited and well documented. It consists of eleven chapters, 
with appendices and an alphabeticai index. 


Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the Economic and Commercial Condi- 
tions in the Dominion of New Zealand, during 1924, 1925, and first 7 months of 
1926. By L. B. Beate. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 65 pp. 2s. 

—— Report on the Economic and Financial Conditions in Brazil. Dated Octo- 
ber 1926. By Ernest Hamsiocu. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 55 pp. 
1s. 6d. 

Report on the Economic and Financial Situation of Palestine. By K.W. 
Stéap. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 31 pp. 1s. 

Report on the Economic and Industrial Conditions in France, 1925-1926. 
By J. R. Caurtii. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 300 pp. 7s. 6d. 








Home Office. Report on the Fire and Explosion due to Ignition of Benzine 
Vapour in the Wax Proofing Department of the Albion Works of Messrs. J. Man- 
delberg and Co., Ltd., Salford, on September 28th, 1925. By C. W. Prick and H. W. 
Youncer. Form 1829. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 10 pp. 9d. 


Workmen’s Compensation. Statistics of Compensation and of Proceedings 
under The Workmen’s Compensation Acts 1906 and 1923, and The Employers’ 
Liability Act, 1880, during the year 1925. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 


33 pp. 9d. 


House of Lords and House of Commons. Joint Select Committee on Consolida- 
tion Bills. Consolidation Bills, 1926. Report by the Joint Select Committee of the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons on Consolidation Bills in the present 
Session, being a Report upon the Poor Law Bill[H. L.] together with the Proceedings 
of the Committee and Minutes of Evidence. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 
x+59 pp. 2s. 6d. 





Medical Research Couneil. Industrial Fatigue Research Board. The Relation 
of Atmospheric Conditions to the Working Capacity and the Accident Rate of Coal 
Miners. By H. M, VERNon and T. Beprorp. Report No. 39. London, H.M. Station- 
ery Office, 1927. 34 pp. 1s. 3d. 

Report of an enquiry into the relation of various atmospheric conditions 
(temperature, ventilation, etc.) to the working capacity of coal miners, in the 
course of which it has also been ascertained that accident frequency is influenced 
by these conditions. Thus, in a mine where ventilation was defective, the fre- 
quency of accidents among underground workers was found to be double the 
usual average. Moreover, the enquiry led to the conclusion that the more adverse 
the atmospheric conditions experienced underground, the greater the reduction 
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in the health of the miners. An appendix contains a summary of American 
research into the relation of working capacity to effective temperature. 


Mines Department. Report of H.M. Electrical Inspector of Mines for the year 
1925. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 38 pp., tables and chart. 6d. 





Safety in Mines Research Board. The Support of Underground Workings 
in the East Midland Coalfield (Yorkshire, Derbyshire excluding South Derbyshire, 
and Nottinghamshire). Paper No. 30. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 
48 pp. + 14 plates. 2d. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Land Settlement in England and Wales 
1919 to 1924. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 150 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Reparation Commission. The Experts’ Plan for Reparation Payments. (Reports 
of the Committees of Experts. The London Agreements (August, 1924). The new 
Bank of the Reich. The new German Railway Company. The Industrial Charge. 
The External Loan.) Official Documents, XIV. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1927. vit + 397 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Unemployment Insurance Committee. Reports of the Unemployment Insurance 
Committee. First Volume. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 96 pp. 1s. 
SCOTLAND 


Seottish Board of Health. Third Report of Proceedings of the Scottish Advisory 
Committee on the Welfare of the Blind to the Scottish Board of Health 1925-1926. 
Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 27 pp. 6d. 


HAITI 

Annual Report of the Financial Adviser-General Receiver for the Fiscal Year 
October 1925-September 1926. New York. 1x + 172 pp. 
ICELAND 


Hagstofu Islands. Hagskyrslur Islands 47. Fiskiskyrslur og Hlunninda Grid 
1923, Reykjavik, Prentsmidjunni Gutenberg, 1926. 55 pp. 

Statistics of fishing, sealing, and fowling for the year 1923. 
Hagskyrslur Islands 48. Butnadarskyrslur dérid 1924. Reykjavik, Prents- 
midjunni Gutenberg, 1926. 35 pp. 

Statistics of agriculture for the year 1924. 





INDIA 


Agricultural Research Instetitu, Pusa. Scientific Reports, including the Reports 
of the Imperial Dairy Expert, Physiological Chemist, Government Sugarcane Expert, 
and Secretary, Sugar Bureau, 1925-1926. Calcutta, Central Publication Branch, 
1926. vi + 212 pp. Rs. 2-8 or 4s. 6d. 


ITALY 


Presidenza del Consiglio dei Ministri. Istituto centrale di Statistica. Risultati 
sommari del censimento della popolazione eseguito il 1° Dicembre 1921. Regno d’Ita- 
lia, XIX. Rome, Stabilimento Poligrafico per l’Amministrazione dello Stato, 1927. 
13 pp. 1 lira. 


Results of the Italian census of population, taken on 1 December 1921. 
JAPAN 


Shakai Kyoku. Rodo Kankei Hoki. Sangyo Fukuri Kyokai. 


Collection of labour laws, compiled by the Bureau of Social Affairs, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Published by the Industria] Welfare Association. 


NETHERLANDS 


Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel. Centraal Kantoor voor de 
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Statistiek in Nederlandsch-Indie. Statistisch Jaarverzicht van Nederlandsch-Indie. 
Vereolg van: Jaarcijfers voor het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden (Kolonien) Jaargang 
1926, Weltvreden, Landsdrukkerij, 1926. xxvii + 405 pp. 

Statistical abstract for the Dutch East Indies. Supplement to the Sta- 
t.:tical Annual for the Netherlands (Colonies), for the year 1925. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Census and Statisties Office. Statistical Report on Prices, Wages and Hours of 
Labour, Labour Department’s Employment Bureaux, Industrial Accidents, Build- 
ina Societies, Bankruptcy, Incomes and Income Tax, Land and Land Taz, Metero- 
loy for the year 1925. With a Statistical Summary of the Dominion from 1876 to 
1925. Weilington, W. A. G. Skinner, 1927. xi + 193 pp. 


WESTERN SAMOA (MANDATED TERRITORY OF} 


lepartment of Health. Annual Report of the Department of Health for the year 
ended 31 March 1926. Wellington, W.A.G. Skinner, 1926. 28 pp., illustr. and 
map. 1s. 3d. 


Sixth Report of the Government of New Zealand on the Administration of the 
Mandated Territory of Western Samoa for the year ended 31 March 1926 
Wellington, W. A G. Skinner, 1926. 47 pp., illustr. and map. 2s. 9d. 


NORWAY 


De Internasjonale Arbeidskonferanser i Genéve i Maj-Juni 1926. Innberetning 
fra de norkse regjeringsdelegerte ekspedisjonschef Th. G. THoRsEN og sjéfarts- 
direktér L. T. HANSEN. App. to Sociale Meddelelser, No. 7, 1926. Oslo, O. Christian- 
sens Trykkeri, 1926. 52 pp. 

Report by the Norwegian Government Delegates on the Eighth and Ninth 
Sessions of the Internationa! Labour Conference. 


SWITZERLAND 


Chaneellerie fédérale. Siaatskalender der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. 
Annuaire de la Confédération suisse. Annuario della Confederazione svizzera. 1926. 
xv + 271 pp. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Department of Labour. Faetories Division. Annual Report of the Factories 
Division for Calendar Year 1925. Advance Extract from the volume of Annual 
Departmental Reports for the period 1925-26. Supplement to Social and Industrial 
Review. Pretoria, Govt. Printing and Stationery Office, 1926. 36 pp. 


Finance Accounts, Appropriation Accounts, Loan Funds and Miscellaneous 
Funds (Exclusive of Railways and Harbours). Financial Year, 1925-26. With 
the Report of the Controller and Auditor-General. Capetown, Cape Times, Govt. 
Printers, 1927. 449 pp. 15s. 

Report of the Commissioner for Mental Hygiene. 1923-24. Capetown, Cape Times, 
Govt. Printers, 1926. 48 pp. 4s. 

South African Railways and Harbours. Statement of Accounts. Financial 
Year 1925-26, with the Keport of the Controller and Auditor-General. Pretoria, 
Govt. Printing and Stationery Office, 1927. xu + 204 pp. 10s. 


UNITED STATES 


Compensation for Employees in Cerlain Maritime Employments. Hearings 
before a Sub-Committee of the Committee on the Judiciary United States Senate. 
Sixty-ninth Congress, Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 104 pp. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Collective Bargaining by 
Actors. A Study of Trade Unionism among Performers of the English-Speaking 
Legitimate Stage in America. By Paul Fleming Gemit. Bulletin No. 402, Wash- 
ington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. m1 + 102 + vi pp. 
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Growth of Legal Aid Work in the United States. A Study of our 
Administration of Justice primarily as it affects the Wage Earner and of the Agencies 
designed to improve his Position before the Law. By Reginal Heber Smitu and John 
S. Broapway, with Preface by William Howard Tarr. No. 398. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1926. v + 145 + vir pp. 


—— —— Record of Industrial Accidents in the United States to 1925. Bulletin 
No. 425. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. rv + 113 + v pp. 


—— —— Safety Code for Power Presses and Foot and Hand Presses. Safety 
Code Series. Bulletin No. 430. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 64 pp. 


Women’s Bureau. Lost Time and Labour Turnover in Cotton Mills. <A 
Study of Cause and Extent. Bulletin No. 52, Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1926. vir + 203 pp. 


— The Status of Women in the Government Service in 1925. By Bertha 
A. Nrensurc. Bulletin No. 53. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. wim + 
103 pp. 


Women in Mississippi Industries. A Study of Hours, Wages, and 
Working Conditions. Bulletin No. 55. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 
vi + 89 pp. 


Federal Board for Vocational Edueation. Tenth Annual Report to Congress’ 
1926. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 171 pp. 


A report in which the Federal Board for Vocational Education reviews the 
recent progress made, as a result of the Smith-Hughes Act, which laid down a 
programme of co-operation as between the Federal Government and the States 
of the Union with the object of developing vocational instruction in agriculture, 
commerce, home economics and industry. 

As in preceding years, the report is divided into three main sections. Part I 
contains the general report of the work of the Board, and Part II the special reports 
of the different services ; Part IIT gives statistical information relating to the 
functioning of vocational training schools of various grades and the financial 
resources placed at their disposal. 


Fourteenth Annual Report of the Secretary of Labour for the Fiscal Year ended 
30 June 1926. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. wv + 149 pp. 

NEW YORK 

Board of Housing. Preliminary Report of the State Board of Housing to Governor 
Alfred E. Smith. 15 December 1926. Albany, 1926. 31 pp. 


Department of Labour. Accidents compensated in year ended 30 June 1925 
A. Cost of Compensation. Special Bulletin No. 146, July 1926. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. Minimum Wage Department. Fourth Bien- 
nial Report of the Minimum Wage Department of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau, North Dakota, to the Governor of North Dakota. For the year ending 30 June 
1926. 36 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Department of Lahour and Industry. Safe Practices Recommendations. 1926 
Edition. 


BON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adami, Col. Vittorio. National Frontiers in Relation to International Law. 
Translated by Lt.-Col. T. T. Benrens. With an Appendix on Practical Considerations 
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when defining Frontiers by Watersheds. London, Humphrey Milford, 1927. 
vit + 127 + x1 pp. 

Audrige. Dictionnaire des Monnaies. Billets de Banque, Monnaies d’or, d’argent, 
de nickel et de bronze. Issued by the Banque Vasseus. Paris, Sitri Bloch et Cie., 
1926. 205 pp., 125 photographic illustrations. 


Berol-Konorah, Max. 25 Jahre. I.A.L. Ihr Werden Wachsen und Wirken, 
1901-1926. Berlin, Das Programm, 1926. 112 pp. 

A little book issued by the Loge internationale des artistes forains, in which 
the author gives the history of the international] organisation of travelling showmen 
during the last twenty-five years. 


Bibl, F. Ceskoslovenksa republika v cislech. Prague, Vesmir, 1926. 

Population statistics compiled by the Secretary of the Statistical Office of 
Czechoslovakia. Chapters are included which cover occupation and emigration 
statistics respectively. 


Bily, Josef. Ukoly Nasich Funkcionaru. Prague, Ceskoslovenské Obchodnicka 
Beseda, 1926. 67 pp. 

The author, who is General Secretary of the Czechoslovak Federation of Com- 
mercial Employees; deals here with the duties of trade union leaders, more especially 
those of the organisation which he represents. 


Boerenbond belge ou Ligue des Paysans. Rapport par le Chanoine Luytgaerens. 
Ezxercice 1925. Louvain, Imp. J. Wouters-Ickx. 142 pp. 


Béhm, Dr. Max and Sicke, Dr. E. Die orthopddische Versorgung. Zweiter Teil : 
Der Kunstarm. Krankenfahrzeuge. Arbeit und Gesundheit. Schriftenreihe zum 
Reichsarbeitsblatt, Herausgegeben von Professor D. Martineck. Heft 3. Berlin, 
Verlag des Reichsarbeitesblattes, Reimar Hobbing, 1926. 61 pp., 163 illustrations 


Study of artificial arms and invalid carriages. 


Buseh, Dr. Cechosl. Bergwerks-Handbuch. Published by the author. Teplitz- 
Schénau, 1927. 250 pp. 

A work of reference relating to the Czechoslovakian Mining Industry. It 
contains chapters dealing with industrial subjects such as mining undertakings, 
special schools, workers’ insurance, trade unions or associations, arbitration tri- 
bunals, etc. 


Camera di Commercio e Industria di Roma. Ufficio Statistiea. Prezzi dei prin- 
cipali prodotti agricoli della circoscrizione nel periodo 1910-1926. Dati sulla produ- 
zione numeri indici — rappresentazioni grafiche. Rome, Tipografia della Camera dei 
Deputati, Carlo Colombo. 

Report of the Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Rome, on prices of the 
principal agricultura] products of the Rome district from 1910 to 1926. 


Ceskoslovenska Akademie Zemedelstvi. Zemedelstvi v Polsku. Prednasky ze 
slavnostni schuze Ceskoslovenske Akademie zemedelske venované polskému zemedelstvi 
v Praze dne 11. kvetna 1926, Prague, Ceskoslovenska Akademie zemedelstvi. 

Papers read by specialists in Polish agricultural questions on 11 May 1925 
before the Czechoslovakian Academy of Agriculture, on the economic position 
of Polish agriculture, elementary, secondary, and continuation instruction in 
agricultural subjects, and the organisation of agricultural production and research 
in Poland. 


Chastanet, J. L. La dictature de V'argent. Paris, Ernest Flammarion. 245 pp. 


Civita, Domenico. La Houille Blanche en Italie (1926). Associazione Esercenti 
Imprese Elettriche. Rome, “‘ L’Universale ”’ Tipografia Poliglotta, 1926. 59 pp. 


Clark, Horace F., and Chase, Frank A. Elements of the Modern Building and 
Loan Associations. New York, MacMillan Company, 1925. xvi + 540 pp. 


A valuable book giving a bird’s-eye view of the question of building and loan 
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societies, more especially from the American standpoint. It makes its appeal to 
the economist and sociologist as well as to all who are interested in the practical 
organisation of societies of this kind. 

Economists will find in it an amply documented explanation of the working 
of these institutions in the United States, with an analysis of the principal account 
and other forms in actual use. Sociologists will meet with a profound and reasoned 
study of various problems which arise in actual practice, and of the solutions which 
have been found for them, especially as regards the establishment of a society, 
the practical organisation of it, accounting methods, raising and management of 
capital, and legislation in force. 

The work is completed by a glossary and an index. 


Confederacion Argentina del Comercio, de la Industria, y de ta Producecion. 
Memoria del Consejo Directivo. Correspondiente al Decimo Ejercicio terminado el 
30 de Setiembre de 1926. Estudio de Problemas Nacionales. No. 26. Buenos Aires, 
A. Mazzuco. 15 pp. 

Report of the Administrative Council of the Confederation of Commerce, 
Industry and Production, for the period ending 30 September 1926. 


Consorzio Lombardo fra Industriali Meceanici e Metallurgici. Disciplina giuri- 
dica dei rapporti collettivi del lavoro. Raccolta coordinata delle disposizioni legislative 
e dei precedenti con indice alfabetico-analitico per materia. 2° edizione ampliata e 
riveduta. Pubblicazione durata dalla ** Giurisprudenzia del Lavoro”. Lu + 
277 pp. 12 lire. 

Collection of texts of Italian legislation concerning collective relations in 
connection with employment, and related documents. New and revised edition. 


Cooperative Operaie di Trieste, Istria e Friuli. Ventidue Anni di Altivita. 1903- 
1925. Trieste, Tipografia Moderna M. Susmel Co., 1926. 


Report upon the functioning of workers’ co-operative societies in Trieste, 
Istria and Friuli, during the period 1903 to 1925. 


Delos, A. La Question du bail a ferme en Belgique. Gembloux, J. Duculot. 1926. 
80 pp. 

The question of farm leases is one of particular interest, seeing that it has a 
direct bearing upon the increase of agricultural productivity. The author con- 
siders that an improved farm lease would constitute a guarantee of intensified pro- 
duction, more especially by elimination of the ** period of exhaustion ’’ at the end 
of certain leases, during which the lessee restricts his efforts with consequent 
diminution of production. This is a matter of great importance in Belgium, 
where large numbers of agriculturalists rent their farms. The author studies 
farming conditions, the essential clauses of the farm lease, provisions ordinarily 
included and special provisions relating to the principal agricultural regions, the 
“ sliding-scale ’”’ lease, and agricultural tribunals. 

The text of a Bill to amend certain clauses of the Civil Code re'ating to farm 
leases, introduced by the Minister of Agriculture, is reproduced in an appendix. 


Denker, Dr. Ing. Der Verkehr mit Sprengstoffen. Die reichs- und landesrecht- 
lichen Vorschriften nach dem Stande vom Januar 1926, Berlin, Carl Heymanns 
Verlag, 1926. 105 + 8 pp. ; 

Regulations for the transport of explosives in Germany, as at 1 January 1926. 


Deutscher Bekleidungs-Arbeiter-Verband. Umfang der Tarifvertradge sowie 
gefihrte Lohnbewegungen im Jahre 1925. Berlin, Selbstverlag des Verbandes, 1926. 
76 pp. 

The present report on the provisions of collective agreements in force during 
1925 in various branches of the German clothing industry lays particular stress 
on the wage-increases which have resulted therefrom. 


Dupont, Eug. La Laine de France. Vade-Mecum du Moutonnier et du Lainier. 
1926. 331 pp. 
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Ecole internationale de Genéve. Premier rapport annuel, année scolaire 1925- 
1926. Genéve, Imp. H. Jarrys, 1926. 20 pp. 


Engelhardt, Dr. Viktor. Die Bildungsinteressen in den einzelnen Berufen. Eine 
auf Grund des Materials der Volkshochschule Gross-Berlin durchgefithrte statistische 
Untersuchung. Frankfort-on-the-Main, Neuer Frankfurt-Verlag, 1926. 41 pp. 

The author reviews the results of an enquiry into the cultural aspirations of 
workers in various occupations. 


Englis, Karel. Ofazky a Nazory. Prague, F. Borovy, 1926. 376 pp. 

The author, who is Czechoslovak Minister of Finance and a Professor of the 
University of Brinn, has collected in this volume one hundred articles published 
by him during the period 1919 to 1925 on various economic, financial, and social 
questions. 


Ev. Deutsehe Bahnhofsmission (E.V.) Zum Schutze der reisenden weiblichen 
Jugend. 33. Rundschreiben. Berlin-Dahlem, 1926. 39 pp. 

Circular No. 33, issued by the German Evangelical Railway Mission, regarding 
the protection of young girls while travelling. 


Gignoux, C. J. Bourges pendant la Guerre. Economic and Social History of 
the World War (French Series). Publications of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Paris, Presses universitaires de France ; New Haven, U.S.A., 
Yale University Press. 64 pp. 


G.L.P. Railway Workmen’s Union. Seventh Annual Report for 1925-26. Bombay, 
Aravind Printing Press, 1926. 21 pp. 


Hahn, Albert. Geld und Kredit. Tibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1924. 146 pp. 
Studies dealing with the period of currency inflation in Germany. The author 


examines the various causes of inflation, and the theories upon which the explan- 
ation of this phenomenon in Germany is based. One of the studies is devoted to 
consideration of the difference between English and German banking methods. 


Handbuch des Arbeiterschutzes und der Betriebssicherheit, in Beitrigen von 
Mitarbeiter aus den Kreisen der Reichs- und Landesministerien, Gewerbeaufsichts-, 
Bergaufsichts-, Gewerbemedizinalbehorden, Berufsgenossenschaften und Dampf- 
kesseliitberwachungsvereine, Hochschulen, sowie von sonstigen besonders sachver- 
sténdigen Mitarbeitern. Edited by Dr. Fr. Syrup. Vol. I. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 
1927. 714 pp. 

A “ handbook of workers’ protection and industrial safety ’’, prepared in col- 
laboration by various German ministries, both Federal and State, factory, mining, 
and public health inspectorates, accident associations, boiler inspection societies 
and other experts. The first volume, just published, is a work without precedent 
in either German or international literature. The editor has succeeded in compil- 
ing the experience not only of all the collaborators, but, through them, that of all 
the numerous administrations and organisations which they represent. 

The principal object of the book is to give fresh impetus to the idea of workers’ 
protection and industrial security, and thus to facilitate adequate realisation of 
them. Accordingly, although the book is primarily addressed to heads of under- 
takings, employers of labour, and their agents, it will nevertheless be favourably 
received by the wage-earners’ representatives also. Workers’ organisations will 
find in it a mine of well-documented information for the edification of their 
members. The work will also be of great use to educational institutions interested 
in these questions, e.g. technical high schools, schools of mining, and those offering 
courses of instruction for engineers and works councillors. 

Volume I is concerned with the protection of workers and industrial safety in 
general. The first part is devoted to a study of the meaning of workers’ protection 
and the legislative bases upon which it rests ; it is shown in what shape and by 
what means the State watches over the execution of protective measures, and also 
undertakes the inspection of accident insurance institutions. A special chapter 
is set aside for consideration of the international protection of workers. Part II 
deals in detail with factory buildings, workshops, etc., including lighting, heating, 
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ventilation and air purification. A special part is devoted to the study of cloak- 
rooms, washing, bathing and other sanitary installations, together with infirma- 
ries, hospitals, and workers’ dwellings in connection with the undertaking. The 
following part is entitled ‘‘ Machinery and factory plant in general ”’ ; it is concerned 
with motors, steam boilers, electrical apparatus, transmission gear, weight-lifting 
machinery, hand and power-driven tools, storage of combustible materials and 
explosives, ladders, and scaffolding. The fifth part is called “* Management of 
the undertaking and attitude of the workers employed in it, in relation to the 
general physiology and psychology of labour ”’ ; it is composed of a series of chapters 
relating to questions which nowadays excite the liveliest interest. The final 
part is concerned with the protection of those living in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of an industrial undertaking against risks emanating from it. 


Handwerkskammer zu Altona. Jahresbericht fir das Kalenderjahr 1926. Altona- 
Elbe, H. W. Kébner. 64 pp. 
Annual Report of the Altona Chamber of Crafts for the year 1926, 


Herrick, Cheesman A. White Servitude in Pennsylvania. Indentured and Redemp- 
tion Labour in Colony and Commonwealth. Philadelphia, John Joseph McVey, 
1926. 1x + 330 pp. 

Dr. Herrick has written a careful and well documented book on the supply of 
labour in Pennsylvania during its development as a colony and in its early years 
as a commonwealth. There were three forms of labour: free labour, indentured 
or redemption labour, and slave labour. It is with the second group that this 
book is concerned and the author explains in detail how the demand for such labour 
arose, the conditions of supply, the system in operation in Pennsylvania, and the 
results obtained there. 

The indentured ‘ servants ’’ came mainly from Great Britain and Germany ; 
many of them were artisans of considerable efficiency, and even persons of education 
such as school masters. It is interesting to note that the indenture system was 
continued for a long time, and did not entirely disappear until near the close of 
the first third of the nineteenth century. 

After his exhaustive study of the problem, Dr. Herrick comes to the conclusion 
that on the one hand much that is revolting and objectionable is brought to light, 
but that on the other hand the good effects (the opportunities it gave to pioneers 
to build both for themselves and for the commonwealth) are not to be dismissed as 
of slight consequence. He thinks that “‘ the redemption emigrants as a class and 
in the long run probably enjoyed a larger measure of comfort and happiness in the 
new world than would have been theirs in the old.”’ At the same time the system 
had a determining effect on the development of Pennsylvania ; her opposition to 
slavery, for instance, was due in no small measure to the substitute form of servile 
labour which was available there. 


Herzl, Théodore. L’ Etat Juif. Essai d’une solution de la question juive. Intro- 
duction by Hagani Barucnu. Paris. Librairie Lipschutz, 1926. 238 pp. 


Hirseh, Max. Die Gefahren der Frauenwerbsarbeit fiir Schwangerschaft, Geburt, 
Wochenbett und Kindesaufsucht mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Textilindustrie. 
Leipzig, Verlag von Curt Kabitzsch, 1925. 32 + vi pp., illustr. 

The author discusses difficulties connected with the employment of women, 
arising from pregnancy, child-birth, etc., with special reference to the textile 
industry. 


Hiseche, W. Das Eignungsprinzip, Richtlinien psychologischmenschenwirtschaft- 
licher Berufsberatung. Deutsche Psychologie, Arbeitenreihe. Band IV, Heft 4, 
Halle-on-the-Saale, Carl Marhold Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1926. 1.50 marks. 44 pp. 

The author criticises the psycho-pedagogical methods employed by vocational 
counsellors up to the present, and proposes new criteria for the purpose. In 
particular, he recommends the use of the questionnaire and of the individual card 
for recording psychological observations, 


Host, Sigurd. The Problem of History Teaching. A Lecture delivered at the 
Fourth International Congress on Moral Education in Rome, 16-20 April 1926, Nor- 
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wegian Committee of Moral Education. Oslo, Emil Moestue A/S Boktrykkeri, 
1926. 18 pp. 


Hug, Dr. Walther. Grundfragen des Arbeitsrechts. Coire, A. Bock, 1926. 72 pp. 


A report, the essential parts of which were submitted to the Social-Evangeli- 
cal Congress held at Zurich in Apri] 1925. The author explains the principles 
upon which, in his opinion, labour legislation should be based. He points out 
that, to be operative, labour legislation must be in agreement with the general 
sentiment of the people ; and that the awakening of a sentiment of this nature 
imposes itself as the task of Christianity conscious of its social mission. 


Huitiéme Congrés national de I’ Agriculture frangaise. Avignon, 1926. Compte- 
rendu des Travaur. Paris, Confédération nationale des Associations agricoles, 
1926. 378 pp. 15 frs. 

The Eighth National Congress of French Agriculture, held in 1926, was not less 
interesting than its predecessors. Special men ion may be made of papers read 
as follows : by Mr. Gavoty, on the organisation of the sale of agricultural products 
by associations ; by Mr. Tacussel, on the sale of dessert grapes ; by Mr. Guillebert 
des Essars, on the collective sale of crops by the Agricultural Co-operative Section 
of the Industrial Organisation of Regional Agriculture ; by Mr. Moulinot, on pro- 
tection of the producer in the wholesale and other markets, and the situation in 
which producers have been placed in provincial markets; by Mr. J. Cassagnac, 
on consignment by post ; and by Messrs. Aubergé and Hallé,on the question of 
wheat export. 

The Resolutions of the Congress are reproduced in full. 


Hungary before and after the War, in economic-statistical Maps. Budapest, 
The Institute of Political Sciences of the Hungarian Statistical Society, 1926. 159 pp. 


Jedlicka, Joseph. Nekolik poznamek K. Navrhu Zakona O stredni skole. Masa- 
rykova Akademie Prace. Odbor narodohospodarsky a socialni, Cislo 2. Prague, 
Masarykova Akademie Prace, 1925. 35 pp. 


The author, who is a professor at the school of higher technical studies at 
Prague, examines the proposal for the reform of secondary education, drafted by 
the Committee instructed to deal with the matter by the Ministry of Public In- 
struction. 


Keller, Adolf. Die soziale Erneuerung der Menschheit durch das Christentum. 
Reprinted from Die Eiche, 14. Jahrgang, 1926, No. 3. 20 pp. 


The author shows how the social preoccupations with which various religious 
organisations have been specially inspired of late, and which may be called “ the 
spirit of Stockholm ”’, form a link between the different groups which are all taking 
part in the movement for the social betterment of workers. 


Latvijas Piwnsaimniecibas Centralas Savienibas. Darbitas Parskats par 1925, 
gadu. Riga, 1926. 41 pp. 


Annual Report for 1925 of the Union of Latvian Co-operative Dairy Societies. 


Leland, Waldo G., and Mereness, Newton D. I[niroduction to the American Official 
Sources for the Economic and Social History of the World War. Economic and Social 
History of the World War, American Series. Publications of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Division of Economics and History. London, 
Humphrey Milford ; New Haven, Yale University Press, 1926. xivir + 532 pp. 


Lineoln, Edmond E. Testing Before Investing. Chicago, A. W. Shaw Company, 
1926. xm + 96 pp. 


Lévinson, Dr. Kiithe. Frauenarbeit in Bankbetrieben. Ein Beitrag zur Wirt- 
schafisgeschichte unserer Zeit. Berlin, Struppe und Winckler, 1926. 61 pp. 


A survey of the employment of women in banks. 
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Manes, Alfred. Sozialversicherung. Sixth (revised) edition. Collection Goschen 
No. 267. Berlin and Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter, 1926. 128 pp. 

A sixth edition of Professor Manes’ textbook. It deals systematically with 
the organisation and operation of the four main branches which form the founda- 
tion of social insurance in Germany, i.e. sickness insurance, accident insurance, 
and old-age and invalidity insurance for workers ; and employees’ insurance. 
The author has kept strictly to the essentials of his subject, thereby making it 
possible for the reader to get a general view of the principles upon which the 
German social.insurance system is based, and of the results which have been arrived 
at. 


Marrone, E. Ii credito agrario. Legislazione, Tecnica, Riforme. Catania, Bat- 
tiato, 1926. 222 pp. 12 lire. 


A study of the nature and operation of agricultural credit, and of the reforms 
which are called for with a view to the expansion and better utilisation of the advan- 
tages offered by it. Chapter VII, which is of particular interest, is devoted to a 
comparative examination of agricultural credit in Italy and other countries. 

A bibliography and an analytical index are included. 


Masson, P. Marseille pendant la Guerre. Economic and Social History of the 
World War (French Series). Publications of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Paris, Presses universitaires de France; New Haven, U.S.A., 
Yale University Press. 77 pp. 


Meldau, Dr. Robert. Der Industriestaub. Wesen und Bekdémpfung. Berlin, 
V.D.1. - Verlag, 1926. v1 + 301 pp., 158 illustrations, 14 tables. 


A study of measures to deal with the evil of industrial dusts. 


National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. Statistics of the Iron and 
Steel Industries (1925). London, National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufac- 
turers. vi + 111 pp. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Jndustrial-Economic Conditions in the 
United States. January 1927. Bulletin No. 17. New York, 1927. 43 pp. 

Newspaper Press Directory. Eighty-Second Annual Issue. London, C. Mitchell, 
1927. 679 pp. 5s. 


Nieolas, Raoul. Répertoire chronologique et alphabétique des lois, décrets, arrétés 
ministériels promulgués en Indochine du ler janvier 1918 au ler janvier 1926, 
Hanoi, Imprimerie d’Extréme-Orient, 1926. 326 pp. 

Chronological and alphabetical index of Acts, Decrees, and Ministerial Regula- 
tions promulgated in Indo-China from 1 January 1918 to 1 January 1926. 


Nihon Kaiin Ekisaikai. Nihon Kaiin Ekisaikai Enkaku Teiyo. Book {. Tokio, 


1926. 
—— Nihon Kaiin Ekisaikai Yoran. Tokio, 1926. 
— — Taisho Jiuyo Nendo Jigyo Hokoku. Tokio, 1926. 


Three studies published by the Japanese Seamen’s Union, on the history of 
this association from 1880 to 1920, its organisation, and its work in 1925, 


Pantano, Edoardo. L’Istituto Internazionale d’ Agricoltura. La sua vita ed i 
suoi problemi. Nuova Antologia 1" Maggio 1924. Rome, Direzione della Nuova 
Antologia, 1924. 30 pp. 

A general study of the working of and problems dealt with by the International 
Institute of Agriculture. 


Peschaud, Mareel. Politique et Fonctionnement des Transports par Chemin de 
Fer pendant la Guerre. Economic and Social History of the World War (French 
Series). Publications of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France; New Haven, U.S.A., Yale University Press. 
305 pp. 
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Polak, Anna. De Arbeidsduur van Verkoopsters te ’s-Gravenhage. La durée du 
travail des vendeuses dans les magasins de La Haye. The Hague, Het Nationaal 
Bureau voor Vrouwenarbeid. 10 pp. 


Preger, Enrst and Lehmann, Wilh. Grundziige der Unfallverhiitungstechnik 
und der Gewerbehygiene in Maschinenfabriken. Zweite Auflage, neu bearbeitet 
von Paul Kaempr und Wilh LEHMANN, mit 147 Abbildungen im Text. Leipzig, 
Max Janecke, Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1926. 155 pp. 

Fundamental principles of safety and hygiene in mechanical construction. 


Protokoll vom 1. Kongress der Textilarbeiterinnen Deuischlands. Abgehalten 
Montag, den 11., und Dienstag, den 12. Oktober 1926 in Gera Etablissement ** Win- 
tergarten’’ (Reichsstrasse). Berlin, ‘‘ Textil-Praxis ’’ Verlagsgesellschaft. 143 pp. 


Record of proceedings of the first Congress of German Women Textile Workers, 
held on 11 and 12 October 1926. 


Pro Juventute. La Fondation suisse Pro Juventule. Zurich, Secretariat général 
de Pro Juventute. 32 pp. 
Rapport annuel de la Fondation Pro Juventute pour l’exercice annuel du 
Jer juillet 1925 au 30 juin 1926. Zurich, Secrétariat général de Pro Juventute. 
30 pp. 
A history and annual report for the year 1 July 1925 to 30 June 1926 of the 
Swiss Child Welfare Society. 


Reichesberg, Dr. N. Auf dem Wege zur Wirtschaftsdemokratie (Anlasslich der 
Prager Internationalen Kongresses fiir Sozialpolitik). Berne, Buchdruckerei 
Steiger, 1925. 45 pp. 

A short historical survey of the various stages on the way to industrial demo- 
cracy, written on the occasion of the International Congress on Social Policy, 
held at Prague in 1925. 


Rohde, Wilhelm. Unjallverhiitung. Ratschldge zur Unfallverhiitung in gewerb- 
lichen Betrieben. Dresden, Verlagsanstalt Erich Deleiter. 64 pp. 


Recommendations for the prevention of industrial accidents. 


Ross, Edward Alsworth. Das Buch der Gesellschaft. Grundlagen der Soziologie 
und Sozialreform. Translated from the Engllsh by Dr. Rose H1iLFerprne. Preface 
by Leopold von Wiese. Bibliothek der Soziologie und Politik. Zweiter Bund. 
Karlsruhe, G. Braun, 1926. x1m + 596 pp. 20 marks. 


The author, a professor at Madison University, Wisconsin, U.S.A., eqgeenshes 
the social problems of the day with a healthy realism. The facts, methods, pheno- 
mena, and rules which together constitute .the framework within which each 
individual existence functions, are studied from the viewpoint of universality. 
The book contains five principal parts, dealing in turn with questions of population, 
social forces, social relations, the social structure and sociological principles. The 
pragmatism of the writer is clearly demonstrated throughcut the work, and espe- 
cially so in the conclusion, where the principle of equilibrium is laid down as follows : 
each element of the social structure must play its part in the life of the community 
according to the measure of intelligence and social sense possessed by it ; but no 
one of these elements must be allowed to predominate. 


Sellier, Henri, Bruggeman, A., and Poéte, Mareel. Paris pendantla Guerre. Eco- 
nomic and Social History of the World War (French Series). Publications of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France ; New Haven, U.S.A., Yale University Press. 105 pp. 


Société belge d’études et d’expansion. Rapport résumé 1925. 24éme exercice social: 
Préface de M. Raymond Porncarg, et avant-propos de M. Henri JaAspar. Liége, 
1926. 43 pp. 


Société Industrielle de Mulhouse. Le Centenaire de la Société Industrielle de 
Mulhouse 1826-1926. Tome I. La Société Industrielle, son Activité et ses Créa- 
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tions de 1826-1926. Tome II. L’industrie et le commerce a Mulhouse et dans le 
Haut-Rhin de 1900-1925. Mulhouse, 1926. 279 pp. and 252 pp. 


A history of the Industrial Association of Mulhouse, issued on the occasion of 
its centenary. Vol. I deals with the working of the Association and Vol. II gives 
a description of industry and commerce in Mulhouse and the Haut-Rhin from 1900 
to 1925. 


Soziales Landesmuseum in Miinchen (Bayerisches Arbeiter-Museum). 25 Jahre 
1900-1925. Munich, H. Kutzner, 1926. 31 pp. 


A booklet describing the work of the Social Museum in Munich during 1925. 


Stern, Josef Luitpold. Klassenkampf und Massenschulung. Prague, 1925. 32 pp 


Takano, Iwasaburo. Honpo Zinko no Genzai oyobi Shorai. Tokio, Dozin Sha, 
1925. 


Present and future expansion of Japanese population. 


Tetsudo Daijin Kambo Gengyo Chosa Ka. Kokuyu Tetsudo Gengyo Jinkai .Jigo 
Gaiyo. Tokio, 1926. 


Report on the system of staff representation on Japanese State Railways, 
issued by the Section for the Investigation of Working Conditions attached to the 
Department of Railways. 

With a view to eliminating, so far as possible, the causes of conflict between the 
directorate and staffs of railways under its control, the Japanese Government 
established in May 1920 a system of staff representation covering the whole of 
the workers and employees in the service, with the exception of officials properly 
so called. A committee, composed of representatives elected by the staff, has 
been set up in each department, section, or workshop ; these committees, 137 in 
number, are empanelled for the purpose of “ setting out their point of view upon all 
matters concerning the interests and well-being of the staff, and of replying to 
requests which may be made by the directorate for information thereon’”’. Their 
principal duty is to make suggestions which the Chief of the Department of Rail- 
ways and responsible chiefs of the Japanese State Railways are free to accept or 
reject as they see fit. 

Although, according to the present report, the system still lacks flexibility, it 
would nevertheless appear to have had appreciable results. Thanks to the efforts 
of the representative committees, the minimum wages of the lowest paid groups 
of workers as well as wage supplements paid have been increased ; and improve- 
ments have been effected in regard to the taking of meals, rest periods, etc. 


Trades Union Congress General Council. Mining Dispute National Strike. 
Report of the General Council to the Conference of Executives of Affiliated Unions, 
25: June 1926. Also Supplementary Report of the General Council to the Conference 
of Executives of Affiliated Unions, 20 January 1927. London, 1927. 31 pp., 
appendix. 


Trades Union Congress and Labour Party. Labour and the Empire. Africa. 
Preface by the Rt. Hon. J. H. THomas, M.P. London. 27 pp. 6d. 

This important pamphlet lays down the British Labour Party’s official policy 
with regard to the native races of Africa and the territories inhabited by them 
for which the British Government is responsible. Extracts from the pamphlet 
were published in Industrial and Labour Information for 24 January 1927. 


Verband der Bergarbeiter Deutschlands. Protokoll der 25. Generalversammlung 
des Verbandes der Bergarbeiter Deutschlands. Abgehalten zu Saarbriicken vom 
4. Juli bis 8 Juli 1926. 1926. 320 pp. 


Record of proceedings of the Twenty-fifth General Assembly of the Federation 
of German Miners, held at Saarbriicken, 4-8 July 1926. 


Verband der Maler, Lackierer, Anstreicher, Tiincher und Weissbinder Deutsch- 
lands. Erhebungen iiber die Lehrlingsverhdltnisse im Malergewerbe, angenommen 
im April 1926, herausgegeben vom Verbandsvorstand. Hamburg, Verlag von O. 
Streine, 1926. 32 pp. 
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The result of an enquiry into apprenticeship in the painting industry, under- 
taken by the decorative: painters’ union. Such questions as the number of under- 
takings and apprentices, period of apprenticeship, remuneration of apprentices, 
method and scope of vocational training, position of apprentices whose remuneration. 
includes board and lodging, the attitude adopted by trade unions in relation to 
apprenticeship, and the length of the working day are all covered by the enquiry. 


Verband deutscher Elektrotechniker E. V. 1. Errichtungs- und Betriebsvor- 
schriften. 2. Vorschriften fiir Schlagewetter-Schutzvorrichtungen. Berlin, Verband 
deutscher Elektrotechniker, August 1926. 70 pp. 

German regulations relating to electrical installations and protection against 
damage by lightning. 


Walliehs, A. Die Fliessarbeit und ihre Nutzbarmachung fir die deutsche Wirt- 
schaft. Stuttgart, Walter Hadecke, 1927. 63 pp., 13 illustr. 

The author gives a brief description of work on travelling platforms or benches 
forming an endless band, etc. (Fliessarbeit). Wis object is to demonstrate how 
this method can be suitably adapted to German industry. 


. Week, Guillaume de. Histoire du Mouvement des Etudiants Catholiques. Vers la 
fondation d’une Confédération internationale (1887-1925). Fribourg, Fragniére 
Fréres, 1926. 79 pp. 

The first international organisation of Catholic students, founded by Mr. de 
Montenach in 1890, later became an international secretariat called “‘ Pax Romana”’. 
This has recently been followed by the establishment of the Confederatio Student- 
ium Universi Orbis Terrarum Catholica, the headquarters of which are at Fribourg 


(Switzerland). 


Weingerl, Alois. Die Beziige und die Abziige der Bediensteten der ésterreichischen 
Bundesbahnen, Vienna, Bucherverlag Linz, 1925. xu + 579 + vim pp. 
A survey of Austrian federal railway workers’ wages, and of deductions therefrom. 


Willeke, Eduard. Das deutsche Arbeitsnachweiswesen. Eine synthetische Dar- 
stellung des Arbeitsnachweisgesetzes in vier Tafeln. Der Arbeitsmarkt. Schriften- 
reihe des Seminars fir Arbeitsvermittlung und Berufsberatung an der*Universitat 
Minster i. W. Herausgegeben von Heinrich Weber und Bernhard Ordemann. 
Vol. 1. Berlin, Grune-Verlag, 1926. 128 pp., 4 illus. 

A work forming the commencement of a series of studies devoted to labour 
market problems, undertaken by the department for the study of vocational 
guidance and placing, of the Miinster (Westphalia) University. The author ex- 
amines the structural organisation and modus operandi of the public system of 
placing, set up in Germany by the Act of 22 July 1922. 


. Yanoulofi, lia. Moralna Statistika. Sofia, 1927. 170 pp. 50 leva. 

In the first part of his work on “ Morality Statistics ”’ the author, who is a 
Privat dozent at Sofia University, studies the question of suicide — its proportions, 
the causes which give rise to it, and remedies for it — both in Bulgaria and abroad. 
The subject is dealt with in all its aspects, viz., suicide resultant upon family trou- 
bles, religious difficulties, love affairs, politics, sickness, alcoholism, etc. The 
conclusion is reached that, in the majority of cases, especially among the working 
classes, the causes of suicide whether hidden or obvious may be imputed more or 
fess definitely to what the author calls “anti-social phenomena”’, e.g. poverty, 
industrial diseases, alcoholism, under-feeding, unemployment, inadequacy of social 
welfare provisions, and so forth. Sooner or later, all or any of these will break 
down not only physical resistance but aiso moral resistance, frequently with the 
result that the individual’s mentality is undermined, thus driving him to suicide. 

The author is of opinion that all suicides originating in anti-social phenomena 
are preventible by the introduction of a clear-sighted and prophylactic social policy, 
the principles of which, laid down in the Preamble to Part XIII of the Peace 
Treaty, are broadened and enriched by the activities of the International Labour 
Organisation. 
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